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Preface 


This book, Those Who Can, Teach, is a book of questions. In fact, it was written in 
the first place to answer the question, “What are the things people beginning their 
formal study of education should know?” We have organized the chapters of our 
book around a series of questions that are likely to be of special concern to prospec- 
tive teachers, and which we believe are keys to the central issues and concerns of 
teaching and learning. We hope that these questions provide direction and focus to 
readers’ study well beyond the time they spend with this book. In addition, for those 
who are simply considering careers in teaching, we believe that the search for an- 
swers to these questions will help them clarify their career goals. 


Purpose and Audience 


Those Who Can, Teach is intended as a basic text for courses variously titled “Intro- 
duction to Education” or “Foundations of Education.” We originally wrote this 
book because we couldn’t find the kind of textbook our own students and the stu- 
dents of many of our colleagues needed and wanted—a book that involves prospec- 
tive teachers in the real issues of schooling and education and that gives them a clear 
view of the skills and knowledge they will need to be successful professionals. 


Content of the Ninth Edition 


Those Who Can, Teach, ninth edition, presents a frank, contemporary examination 
of the field and foundations of education and, especially, the teaching profession. 
Although the text is firmly based in educational research and scholarship, it seeks to 
convey the important knowledge and issues in the field of education in a way that 
effectively bridges educational research and classroom practice. For this purpose, 
we rely heavily throughout the book on a narrative style, attempting to place the 
book’s content in very human terms. 

We have organized the book around five themes, each theme representing one of 
the five parts. Part One, “Schools,” opens with an examination of the various moti- 
vations for teaching, and then tries to give the reader a behind-the-scenes look at 
what we know about the experiences of beginning teachers. This part ends with an 
examination of the dynamics of school life from many different angles to give the 
prospective teacher a multilayered view of schools. Part Two, “Students,” attempts 
to provide the reader with a vivid grasp of the diverse and changing nature of to- 
day’s students and examines the critical social issues that affect American students 
and schools today. Part Three, “Teachers,” begins with the knowledge base about ef- 
fective teaching and looks at what is taught and the growing role of technology in 
both teaching and learning. Part Four, “Foundations,” contains chapters on topics 
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that are “foundational” or basic to the practice of teaching: the economic and 
political issues underlying the control and governance of schools, the philosophy 
of education, the history of American education, and the ethical and legal issues 
facing teachers. It is in this mix of our educational past and current issues that 
we have placed an important chapter on educational reform. In Part Five, “The 
Teaching Profession,” we present timely information on salaries and employ- 
ment opportunities and, finally, examine teaching as a profession. 


Features of the Revision 


Teaching, learning, and the condition of our schools have been in the headlines 
almost continually in the three years since our last edition. Education is big news 
from Main Street to Pennsylvania Avenue. As the link between education and the 
well-being of both the individual and the nation becomes more obvious, both 
real change and proposals for change become apparent. In this edition, therefore, 
we—Kevin and Jim—try to sort out the most significant developments without 
losing sight of the enduring issues facing students and teachers. 
Among the most significant changes in this edition are: 


New “Policy Matters!” Feature In recent years two things have happened. 
First, educational policies, emanating from either Washington, D.C., the state 
house, or parent and community groups, have had a great impact on everyone 
involved in our nation’s schools. Second, many of these policies make profound 
differences in the everyday lives of beginning teachers. All chapters in this text 
now have a “Policy Matters!” section to help students be informed of current pol- 
icy developments, highlighting key topics such as teacher standards, alternative 
licensure, and censorship issues. 


New Conceptualization of the Educational Technology Chapter Chapter 
7, “What Should Teachers Know About Technology and Its Impact on Schools?” 
which was new in the eighth edition, has been completely updated and reori- 
ented. In this revision, the chapter presents key technological tools within the 
context of the academic disciplines where they are being used to greatest advan- 
tage. This fits with all common themes and recommendations of major stan- 
dards from national associations, states, and other specialized groups. This new 
focus will help readers make the link between the description of a tool and its 
application to actual teaching and learning. In addition, new technology re- 
sources, such as software programs, URLs, and references to standards found 
here and throughout the text, reflect technology’s omnipresence in education 
today. 


New Emphases on Diversity The focus on diversity and multiculturalism, 
which we have emphasized from the earliest edition; has been expanded. 
Chapter 4, “Who Are Today’s Students in a Diverse Society?” has been thor- 
oughly revised to reflect the impact of changing demographics in schools to- 
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day. This chapter now offers deeper analysis of the origins of today’s diverse 
students and the implications for teaching and learning. Chapter 5, “What So- 
cial Problems and Tension Points Affect Today’s Students?” has been refocused 
to include equality of educational opportunity, school choice issues, school vi- 
olence, and gender issues. 


Streamlined Coverage of Topics This edition has merged the key concepts 
of two chapters on schools in the prior edition to form a new chapter entitled 
“What Is a School and What Is It For?”—thus eliminating overlaps in coverage 
and sharpening students’ understanding of the complex phenomenon we call 
“schools.” In addition, the “School Observations” feature is now found in the 
printed Instructor’s Resource Manual and is also online where it can be used more 
flexibly by instructors and students, especially during the site-based component 
of this course. 


New Beginning Teachers’ Web Site This brand-new site (http://college.hmco. 
com, select “Education”) will provide access to self-testing opportunities, interactive 
activities, and selected articles from Kaleidoscope, ninth edition (our companion 
book of readings), that are annotated with links and critical thinking questions. 


Learning Aids and Special Qualities 


Although much is new in the ninth edition, many features have been retained. 
Chief among them is the book’s informal writing style. We have tried to commu- 
nicate the seriousness surrounding professional topics and, at the same time, 
weave in humor and create a sense of conversing directly with the reader. The text 
describes extensively the experiences of classroom teachers, often in their own 
words. Frequently, these experiences happened directly to us when we were 
teaching in public schools. We believe (and hope) that this writing style and 
heavy use of narrative give the text a greater sense of reality. 

Many pedagogical features have been included to enhance the student’s 
learning and the text’s usefulness. Dialogues between the two authors appear pe- 
riodically, both to highlight controversial points and to make clear to the reader 
that education is not a field where all issues are settled with cut-and-dried an- 
swers. Special inserts are included in each chapter to focus further on topics or 
research findings of particular interest to prospective teachers. Biographies of 
distinguished educators and teachers—such as Socrates, John Dewey, Anne 
Sullivan, and Jaime Escalante—have been placed throughout the text. 

Further, the book is extensively illustrated with cartoons, color photographs, 
graphs, charts, and thought-provoking quotations. In addition, marginal notes 
highlight the important points of every page, and each chapter begins with a cap- 
sule overview and a list of key points. Each chapter concludes with a list of key 
terms, a series of discussion questions, and an annotated list of suggested read- 
ings and web resources. The book concludes with a glossary of terms and a very 
detailed text index. 
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Accompanying Teaching and Learning Resources 


The ninth edition of Those Who Can, Teach is accompanied by an extensive pack- 
age of instructor and student resources. 

Kaleidoscope: Readings in Education, ninth edition, is a companion book of 
readings that can be used either in conjunction with the text or as a separate vol- 
ume. This collection of more than seventy selections, approximately 30 percent 
of which are new in this edition, contains works by some of the most distin- 
guished scholars in education, along with the writings of practicing teachers. A 
mixture of topical and classical studies, the readings include diary entries, let- 
ters, teacher accounts, journal articles, and reports. Many of the authors and re- 
ports of research cited in Those Who Can, Teach are included in this book of 
readings. Also, an easy-to-use chart in Kaleidoscope cross-references topics dis- 
cussed in Those Who Can, Teach with the readings in Kaleidoscope. 

Accompanying Those Who Can, Teach is an Instructor’s Resource Manual with 
Test Items, prepared by Leslie Swetnam of Metropolitan State College of Denver, 
a highly skilled educator and a long time user of previous editions of this book. 
The IRM contains a transition guide from the eighth edition to the ninth; model 
syllabi; instructor and student support resources including annotated lecture 
outlines, media resources, sample chapter quizzes, activities, case studies, and a 
full bank of test items. The test items are also available in an easy-to-edit com- 
puterized test bank format, complete with online testing and ESAGRADE capa- 
bility. 

A set of eighty overhead color transparencies is free to instructors upon adop- 
tion of the text. The transparencies include figures from the text as well as new 
material generated specifically for the set. 

The Real Deal UpGrade CD-ROM contains convenient links to web sites men- 
tioned in the text, additional links to software evaluations, chapter outlines, a 
glossary of terms, chapter previews, and software demos. 

Finally, the Beginning Teachers’ Web Site (http://college.hmco.com, select 
“Education”), described previously, is an exciting new resource available to users 
of this edition. This site will contain original assessment opportunities, interac- 
tive activities, and enhanced articles from Kaleidoscope. For more information on 
instructional support resources for the ninth edition, please contact Houghton 
Mifflin. 
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one who has gracefully orchestrated the coming together of the many pieces of 
this book and Kaleidoscope. Rebecca Bennett, project editor, has deftly handled 
the copyediting process and all of the final stages of production. Ann Schroeder 
researched the wonderful, new color photos. Loretta Wolozin, senior sponsoring 
editor, has been with us for nine editions and has been a continuing source of 
support, good ideas, and new directions. Having an editor who believes in a 
book, particularly a book that has tried to be different, is a special blessing, and 
we feel blessed having Loretta on our side. The developmental editor for this edi- 
tion has been Sheralee Connors, who has been a terrific source of good ideas, car- 
toons, quotes, and practical suggestions. A good revision editor has to have a fine 
sense of what to keep and what to drop. We are convinced that Sheralee is a gifted 
poker player because she truly “knows when to hold ’em and knows when to fold 
em.” And, all of this with the greatest of tact. 

Finally, we acknowledge the thousands of students for whom this book is 
written. Your new learning as you become teachers is central to our work as au- 
thors. We value your feedback on how we are doing and invite you to respond 
by sending us your comments through the Houghton Mifflin web site. 


Kevin Ryan 
James M. Cooper 
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If you teach, it is likely that by the end of your second year of teaching you will 
have had both of the following experiences: 


1. Someone at a party or some other social gathering will ask you what you do 
and how you like teaching. Soon the person will tell you that he or she has 
always wanted to be a teacher and regrets having become a stockbroker/ 
computer programmer/bookkeeper/sales rep/flight attendant/disc jockey. He 
or she may still give it all up and become a teacher. 


2. You will get to know an experienced teacher who confides in you that he or 
she deeply regrets having become a teacher. While in college, the person felt 
definitely cut out for teaching and actually enjoyed it in the beginning. But 
gradually he or she became fed up with the whole thing—bratty kids, pushy 
administrators, the same old faces in the teachers’ lounge, the instant-expert 
parents, the boring curriculum. Now the person feels trapped in teaching and 
sees no way to get out. 


The purpose of this chapter, then, is to keep you from becoming “the other 
person” in either of these two situations. It is to help you make a well-thought- 
out decision about what to do with your life, particularly if you are undecided 
about becoming a teacher. 


Knowing Your Motives 


Centuries ago, Francis Bacon told us “knowledge is power.” Much earlier, Socrates 
(one of civilization’s great teachers, about whom you will read more in Chapter 
10) recognized the enormous power of self-knowledge when he urged, “Know 
thyself.” Understanding one’s motives in something as important as a career 
choice is crucial to good decision making.* A superficial motivation to teach can, 
and frequently does, lead to failure and disappointment. For instance, you may 
admire and want to emulate a former teacher. And you may, out of respect for 
this person, decide to teach without ever analyzing whether or not you have the 
ability, skills, attitudes, or drive to do so. Or you may think it is admirable to like 


*We ought to point out here a few idiosyncrasies in this book. For one thing, we sometimes speak 


to the reader in the third person, as in “One might argue...” or “The reader is warned . ..” At other 
times, when we are especially interested in getting the reader’s attention (that is, your attention!), 
we use the second person, you, as in “You may not agree... ” or “We would like you to...” 


In presenting opinions and observations, we sometimes use we and sometimes don’t directly 
identify the author of the remarks. When we use we, it is usually when we are stating our views on a 
subject. The “non-we” statements are intended to be more factual and less debatable. 

Finally, when referring to individual teachers, we sometimes use he and sometimes she. Our major 
reason for doing so is that both sexes are, as you know, well represented in the teaching profession. 


Saas 
understand your real motives 
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The best prize life offers is and help children. But in the process of actually working with, say, 
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sixth-graders, you may discover that you can’t stand sixth-graders or 
that you're not even particularly interested in children. 
Clarifying your motives helps you to identify your strengths as a 





ke ROOSEVELT person and as a prospective teacher as well as to cope with your short- 


comings. Someone whose desire to teach grows out of a passion for art 
history has to know how to guard against hostility toward students who don’t 
share that love of art. More than a few frustrated teachers have been heard to 
mutter, “Those ungrateful little whiners aren’t worthy of Shakespeare” (or French 
infinitives, or the wonders of the protoplasmic process, or the niceties of quad- 
ratic equations). In any event, we have written this chapter—and, indeed, the 
entire book—in the hope that you will use it to gain a greater understanding of 
how you and a career in education might fit together. 

We would like you to take a moment to write down, on the blank lines that 
follow, what you feel are your motives for wanting to be a teacher. If you are un- 
sure whether you want to be a teacher (this probably applies to most readers), list 
your motives both for and against becoming a teacher. Incidentally, you may wish 
to save the list for future reference. More than a few readers have discovered that 
their motives for teaching have shifted dramatically as their classroom careers 
have unfolded.* 

We use the plural, motives, for a particular reason. Most of us have mixed mo- 
tives, some altruistic and some selfish, regarding what is important to us. Our 
motives often conflict, and sometimes they are incompatible. In any event, one 
motive is rarely enough to explain a choice as complex as the career in which we 
plan to spend a large part of our lives. 


Why Become a Teacher? 


Motives for Motives against 




















*You may not wish to mark up your book, since that will make it more difficult to sell at the end of 
term. For this reason, and several other good reasons, you may wish to start keeping your own 
teaching journal so that you can reflect on the issues brought up in the chapters and other course- 
related experiences. This could be done in a spiral notebook, in a looseleaf binder, or on a com- 
puter. Realize, though, that if you do resell this book—instead of keeping it within arm’s reach for 
your entire teaching career—well, we, your authors, will be personally hurt and very, very disap- 
pointed with you. 


EXAMINING YOUR MOTIVES FOR TEACHING 


Engaging the Questions 


If you did not stop reading to think about your motives for becoming a teacher 
or to commit yourself in writing, well, youre probably like many other readers. 
What kept you from seriously engaging the question? Your answer may tell you a 
good deal about yourself as a learner and, incidentally, about the educational sys- 
tem of which you are a product. Have you been trained to devour pages without 
really confronting the issues conveyed by the words? Have you learned to disre- 
gard your own views, even about issues quite central to you? If your answers to 
these questions are yes, you are like many other students. However, we hope this 
will be a different kind of book and a different kind of reading-questioning- 
thinking experience for you. 

We want it to be unlike so much else you read: things you pick up, spend time 
with, and put down again without having been moved or changed in any way. Be- 
cause we are teachers, we want this book to have a very special impact on you and 
to help you make good decisions about whether you want to be a teacher and 
about what kind of teacher you want to become. For these reasons, you need to 
read this book in a different way. Take the book on fully. Encounter it. Fight with 
it. Laugh with it. Laugh at it. Improve it by adding yourself to it. You may be 
asked or nudged to do things that are not in keeping with your natural style of 
learning. Doing these things, however, should help you identify more clearly how 
you learn best and give you a sense of the various ways you can learn about and 
understand something. That old, tired cliché “You get out of it what you put into 
it” truly applies here. So, again, if you didn’t think about and write down your 
motives, it might be good to go back and have a try at it. 





a different kind of book 


This fifth-grade teacher 
is making reading books 
fun. (© Paul Conklin) 
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CHAPTER 1 WHY TEACH? 


Motives for Becoming a Teacher 


There must be nearly an infinite number of answers to the question “What are 
my motives for wanting to become a teacher?” Here are a few examples you 
might check against your own list: 


D I really like the idea of having a positive influence on 25 (or 150) kids every day. 


>» I would rather be a big fish in a little pond than a little fish in some big corpo- 
ration out there. 


> I can’t think of anything else to do with my major. 


Teaching seems to be a fairly secure, low-risk occupation with many attractive 
benefits and lots of vacation time. 


D I always loved history (or mathematics, or science, or literature), and teaching 
seems to be a career that will allow me to work with a subject matter that I love. 


> I can’t imagine anything more important to do with my life than helping chil- 
dren with disabilities learn to cope with, and even overcome, their barriers. 


» The instruction I had in school was incredibly bad, and I want to correct that 
situation. 


» My parents would really be pleased if I were a teacher. 


} Quite simply, I love children, especially the scruffy, unattractive ones everyone 
else ignores. 


D I enjoy being in charge and having power and control over others. 


» I really don’t know what else I could do. I know about teaching, and I think I 
could do it. 


» I’m concerned that society is falling apart, and I want to look out for the kids. 


» One of my students might become a famous painter, or the president of a ma- 
jor corporation, or who knows what. It would be great to have a strong influ- 
ence on just one significant life. 


D I really want to become a principal (or a coach, or a guidance counselor, or a 
college professor, or an educational researcher), and teaching seems to be the 
way one has to start. 


» Education seems as if it’s going to be the action field of the future, and I want 
to be part of it. 


» I have always felt I have a calling, a vocation, to be a teacher. 


» Businesses are increasingly interested in training and educating their employ- 
ees, and I want a career as a private-sector educator working in corporate 
America. 


EXAMINING YOUR MOTIVES FOR TEACHING 


Motives for Nof Becoming a Teacher 


The door to teaching swings in and out. Each year two basic groups of teachers 
leave the profession. In the first group are the retirees, men and women who have 
toiled from twenty to fifty years and are now going on to other things—from gar- 
dening to totally new careers. In the second group are those who are leaving 
teaching because they have found it wanting. 

In a 1995 survey of American elementary and secondary teachers, the re- 
searchers tried to understand why practicing teachers planned to stay in teaching 
or considered leaving the profession. First, the survey found a high level of job 
satisfaction, with only one in four teachers reporting that it is either “fairly or 
very likely” that he or she would leave teaching “in the next five years.” The sur- 
vey also asked those teachers who seriously considered leaving for some specific 
new occupation to compare aspects of their present career (teaching) with their 
contemplated careers. Even among this group, as Figure 1.1 shows, teaching was 
judged to be better than the potential new occupations in a number of categories, 


FIGURE 1.1 Aspects of Teaching Rated by Teachers Who Are Seriously Considering 
Another Occupation 
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including job satisfaction, vacation benefits, personal satisfaction, and intellec- 
tual challenge. However, the dissatisfactions with teaching were revealed by the 
categories in which people rated other occupations higher than teaching: salary, 
professional prestige, “equipment you have to work with,” “your control over 
your own work,” and total number of hours worked each week.? 

Though this survey focuses on “potential leavers,” it does point to factors that 
ought to be considered in choosing a teaching career. We are convinced that a 
careful and realistic examination of the teaching career and the strengths and 
weaknesses you bring to teaching will substantially lessen the possibility of mak- 
ing a poor career choice. 





A person’s response to the question “Why teach?” can run the gamut from 
“What’s in it for me?” to “How can I help others?” Moreover, at different times 
and in different moods, our motivations may be quite different. As social psy- 
chologist Peter Drucker quipped, “We know nothing about motivation. All we 
can do is write books about it.” On the other hand, the motivational factors— 
those qualities that reside within teaching—are clearer and relatively constant. 
Researchers have identified a set of occupational rewards that can help 
us sort out both the attractive and the unattractive qualities of a career 
in teaching.’ The two broad categories of rewards are extrinsic and in- 
trinsic rewards. Extrinsic rewards are the public, external attractions 
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for these wards of an occupation are the internal or psychic satisfactions one re- 





ceives from one’s work, such as a personal sense of accomplishment or 
an enjoyment of the work for itself. It will undoubtedly be no surprise 


storie erally high marks on one set of rewards and low marks on the other. 


Extrinsic Rewards 


Teaching has rarely been cited for its abundance of extrinsic rewards. Although it 
offers more extrinsic rewards than occupations such as law enforcement and coal 
mining, when compared with other professions, teaching ranks low in extrinsic 
compensations. 


Salaries Teachers’ salaries, as well as benefits such as retirement plans and 
health care, have improved substantially in recent years, and there are encourag- 
ing signs that steady gains can be expected. Nevertheless, compared with salaries 
in occupational fields with similar educational requirements (for example, a col- 
lege degree, specialized training), teachers’ salaries do.not fare well. Whereas 
salaries in some professions usually begin low and them increase significantly, 
salaries for teachers may rise only modestly over the course of an entire teaching 
career. However, the importance of salary, like the whole issue of monetary 
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Source: STONE SOUP © 1999 Jan Eliot. Reprinted with permission of UNIVERSAL PRESS SYNDICATE. All rights reserved. 


needs, varies enormously from one individual to the next. And, as we will see in 
Chapter 14, teachers’ salaries vary significantly from one geographical location to 
the next. 


Status Status refers to one’s position in a group, where one stands in relation 
to others. Whereas the status of a doctor or a beggar is rather clear, the status of a 
teacher is more difficult to discern. To young parents entrusting their child to the 
schools, the status of the teacher is quite high. To the same parents twelve or fif- 
teen years later, on hearing that their child wants to become a teacher, the status 
may have diminished. However, our nation’s current commitment to reform our 
educational system is having a positive effect on the status of teaching. A 1998 
public survey asked which of eight professions (e.g., physician, lawyer, nurse, and 
journalist, among others) “provides the most important benefit to society.” Re- 
spondents put teaching first, by close to a four to one margin over physicians (62 
percent versus 17 percent). This is a significant change, since in a closely compa- 
rable poll in 1988, only 35 percent of respondents put teaching first.’ 


Power As the answers in Figure 1.2 demonstrate, the same 1998 survey made it 
quite clear that the public sees the quality of teachers as the greatest influence on 
student learning.® Anyone who claims that teachers do not have power has for- 
gotten what it was like to go to school without having done the assigned home- 
work and to sit in fear of being called on by Mrs. Fisher. Any individual who can 
make another’s day or ruin another’s year has power. The power of the teacher is 
not a dollars-and-cents power, like that possessed by a corporate CEO. It is the 
power of the big fish in the small pond. And although power is not usually seen 
as one of the rewards of teaching, it nevertheless is a quality that “resides in the 
office.” Yet, as sociologist Dan Lortie has observed, “Teachers are not supposed to 
enjoy exercising power per se.”° 


Work Schedule There is an old joke about a student in an education course 
being stumped on an exam by the question “What are the three best things about 
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FIGURE 1.2 Greatest Influence on Student Learning 
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Source: From David Haselkorn and Louis Harris, “The Essential Profession: A National Survey of Public Atti- 
tudes Toward Teaching, Educational Opportunity and School Reform.” Reprinted with permission. 


teaching?” Finally, in desperation, he writes “June, July, and August.” Compared 
with other workers, teachers spend much less time at their work sites. Ignoring 
what teachers do at home by way of preparing lessons, correcting papers, and 
checking homework, we can say they work six or seven hours a day for fewer than 
half the days of the year. Compared with those in the power and status occupa- 
tions, such as corporate finance or medicine, teachers have less demanding work 
schedules. Also, teachers have much more flexibility and personal control over 
how they use their time. Teachers’ work schedules are one extrinsic reward that 
clearly is in their favor. 


Intrinsic Rewards 


Extrinsic rewards, such as company stock options or yearly bonuses, tend to be 
tangible. Intrinsic rewards are, by their very nature, in the eye of the beholder. 
What is one person’s intrinsic reward, such as taking a busload of students on an 
overnight trip to the state capital, is another’s living nightmare. However, the 
most satisfied teachers are usually those attracted to its intrinsic rewards. 
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TABLE 1.1 Principal Reasons Selected by All Teachers for Originally Deciding to 


Become a Teacher, 1976-1996 





Source: From Status of the American Public School Teacher 1995-96, © 1997. Used by permission of National 
Education Association. 


Students The attraction of working with students has long been one of the _ the joy of helping others 
strongest rewards perceived by teachers (see Table 1.1). The daily contacts, the 


conversations and exchanges, and even the struggles to motivate a stu- 
dent are a deep source of satisfaction for many teachers. Seeing chil- 
dren learn, grow, and develop—seeing them able to do things that they 
were unable to do at the beginning of the school year—is a genuinely 
fulfilling experience. Being important to others satisfies profound hu- 
man needs, and teachers know about and appreciate this potential to 
affect the lives of others. When educational researchers Mihaly Csik- 
szentmihalyi and Jane McCormack asked teenagers to tell who or what 
had influenced them to become the kinds of people they are, 58 per- 
cent—almost three out of five—mentioned teachers.’ 

This reward is particularly meaningful to elementary school teach- 
ers, who spend so much time with the same group of fifteen to thirty 
children. Secondary school teachers, who focus on a particular subject 
matter and see as many as 150 students in a day, identify working with 
students as an important attraction, but not always to the same degree 
as their elementary school counterparts do. 


Performance of a Significant Social Service 


I believe the impulse to 
teach is fundamentally 
altruistic and represents a 
desire to share what you 
value and to empower 
others. I am not talking 
about the job of teaching 
so much as the calling to 
teach. Most teachers I 
know have felt that calling 
at some time in their lives. 


——FJERBERT KOHL 


In the award-winning film 


about early Renaissance England, A Man for All Seasons, Sir Thomas More says to 
Richard Rich, the man who eventually betrayed him, but who at the time was 
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contribution to society 
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seeking a cushy job at court, “Why not be a teacher? Youd be a fine teacher. Per- 


haps a great one.” Disappointed, Rich replies, “And if I were, who would know 


The role of the teacher 
remains the highest calling 
of a free people. To the 
teacher, America entrusts 
her most precious resource, 
her children; and asks that 
they be prepared, in all 
their glorious diversity, 


to face the rigors of 


individual participation in 
a democratic society. 


SHIRLEY HUFSTEDLER 


FIGURE 1.3 





it?” More then says, “You... your pupils ... your friends ... God—not 
a bad public, that.” To many teachers, the greatest satisfaction derived 
from teaching is the sense that they are doing important work for the 
common good. This realization buoys them up and helps them toler- 
ate the less attractive aspects of teaching. Whereas workers in govern- 
ment and business are aware, in an abstract sense, that they are 
contributing to the social good, teachers have flesh-and-blood testa- 
ments to the importance of their service directly in front of them. As 
Figure 1.3 shows, members of the general public seem to agree that 
teaching provides valuable benefits for society. In our own classes, we 
see more and more college students not only seriously considering 
teaching as a career but also selecting teaching specifically because they 
see it as a way to pay back the country and to fulfill other service- 
related goals. For many teachers, the deeper motive behind the per- 
formance of important service for others is a religious one. They see 
teaching as a way to serve God through being of service to the young. 
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Stimulation and Support from Fellow Teachers When describing the work 
of teaching, researchers often report on the sense of isolation many teachers ex- 
perience.® Nevertheless, for many teachers, their contacts and interactions with 
colleagues are an important intrinsic reward. Teachers enjoy the shoptalk and ca- 
maraderie that is a natural part of school life. Because teachers are seldom re- 
warded for their individual job performance or for their expertise, feelings of 
competition are less prevalent than among occupational groups such as sales- 
people or lawyers, who must establish and hold a clientele. Teachers know they 
are part of a cooperative venture. 


collegiality 


The Work of Teaching For many teachers, the process of teaching is a mean- 
ingful reward in itself. Whether it is explaining an idea, working with small 
groups, or designing instructional units, the actual work is highly gratifying. Like 
a pianist moving through a favorite sonata or a lawyer cross-examining a witness, 
teachers often draw their deepest satisfactions in and from the act of applying 
their craft. Of course, teachers vary in which activities they find rewarding. Some 
draw their rewards from establishing a nurturing, cooperative environment, 
some from unraveling complicated problems for students, and some from seeing 
students work and learn independently. For these teachers, all else pales before 
their fulfillment in simply doing the work of a teacher. 


teaching as pleasurable 
activity 


POLICY MATTERS! 


Those Who Teach Know Policy Matters 





In each chapter of Those Who Can, Teach, you 
will find a box like this, entitled Policy Matters! 
We have added these new boxes in this edition 
because it is vital for you, even at this early stage 
in your career preparation, to be aware of the ef- 
fects that government policies will have on your 
day-to-day work as a teacher. Government bod- 
ies, from the national to the local level, are be- 
coming increasingly concerned about education 
in our country. In response to numerous re- 
search reports and resounding public complaints 
about the schools, school boards, state legisla- 
tures, and even the president have suggested, or 
sometimes mandated, new policies. Many of 
these policies will change the way you will do 
your work in the’classroom. The following ques- 
tions summarize the effects of some key policy 
initiatives: 


What is the policy? What is the new law? What is 
its status? Has it already been adopted some- 
where, or is it still under consideration? Which 
level of government is involved? Which teachers 
and students? 


How does it affect teachers? How does this policy 
work at the day-to-day level in the classroom? 
At the school level? 


What are the pros and cons? What are the argu- 
ments on both sides of the issue? We hope you 
will critically evaluate the evidence on each side 
before developing your own opinion. 


What do you think? The above questions should 
get you started on your own analysis of the is- 
sue. We hope they will lead to more questions 
for you and perhaps even inspire a lively discus- 
sion with your colleagues or classmates. 
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CHAPTER 1 WHY TEACH? 


Rewards in Perspective 


Around the world, teachers’ intrinsic motives appear to be quite comparable. 
Whether one is teaching in Chicago or Krakow, the inner rewards are very similar. 
Not so the extrinsic rewards. Different countries reward teachers in vastly differ- 
ing ways. In several European and Asian countries, teachers enjoy a great deal of 
status and attractive salaries relative to other occupations. Typically this occurs 
in countries that recognize that an investment in education reaps substantial eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The issue of intrinsic and extrinsic rewards is captured by the story of a tele- 
vision reporter filming a documentary on the work of the late Mother Teresa 
and her community of nuns in the slums of Calcutta, India. After filming a 
young American nun cleaning the running sores, filth, and infections plaguing a 
dying beggar, the reporter looked down at the nun and declared, “I wouldn’t do 
that for a million dollars!” Without taking her eyes off the dying patient, the 
young nun replied, “Neither would I.” One of the great intrinsic benefits of a ca- 
reer in teaching—and one not shared by the vast number of other occupa- 
tions—is the certainty that your work with the young is profoundly important. 
But be they extrinsic or intrinsic, the rewards we seek are expressions of our per- 
sonal values. 





One of the major educational insights applied to schooling in recent years con- 
cerns individual differences. There is a new appreciation for the unique learning 
styles and often the unique learning problems of children and youth. As a result, 
the “one-true-way” approach to education is gradually slipping by the boards. 
The same insight about individual differences applies to making an intelligent ca- 
reer choice. Because people learn in such diverse ways and differ so much in what 
they already know and need to learn, we can give only sketchy guidelines here. 
We recognize four categories of experience that may help you answer the ques- 
tion “Should I teach?” 


Real Encounters 


People who plan to be teachers should test their commitment to teaching by 
putting themselves in actual school situations. As much as possible, students of 
teaching should observe in schools and participate in various activities that give 
them real encounters with children and adolescents. Many teaching candidates 
avoid actual contact with the young until they begin student teaching, only to 
find that young people are much different from the romantic images they have 
manufactured. “Those nasty little fifth-graders are so disgustingly ... human!” 
one shocked student teacher said. Frequently, too, teaching candidates limit their 
encounters to typical elementary and secondary school students. They do not 
consider teaching children with mental or physical disabilities or even becoming 
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a specialist such as a reading teacher. As a result of their past experiences, they 
have been exposed to only a narrow segment of the opportunities and challenges 
of teaching. 

Increasingly, school districts are using college students as teacher aides and 
assistant teachers, both during the regular school year and in summer school. 
And a large number of teacher education programs have cooperative arrange- 
ments with schools that give college students opportunities to play various 
roles within the school, usually as part of their coursework in teacher educa- 
tion. Schools, however, do not exhaust the opportunities. There is much to be 
said for nonschool contact with children, such as camp counseling, play- 
ground work, after-school recreation projects, work in orphanages and settle- 
ment houses, and youth-related church work. Other possibilities include 
coaching a team or sponsoring a club. The opportunities are many. The impor- 
tant thing is to get your feet wet—to get the feel of working with children in a 
helping relationship. 


Vicarious Experiences 


Not all learning has to take place in the school of hard knocks. In fact, civiliza- 
tion itself requires that we be able to capitalize on the experiences of others. 
Artists and other talented people can make others’ experiences accessible to us 
for enjoyment, edification, or both. Great fictional classics, such as Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips by James Hilton and The Corn Is Green by Emlyn Williams, portray teach- 
ers and schools, as do somewhat more contemporary novels such as Bel Kauf- 
man’s Up the Down Staircase and Evan Hunter’s Blackboard Jungle. (All four of 
these books have been made into films.) There have also been some fine nonfic- 
tion accounts of teaching; among the best are Tracy Kidder’s Among Schoolchil- 
dren and Samuel G. Freedman’s Small Victories (both are cited in the For Further 
Information section at the end of this chapter). 

Films, such as Mr. Holland’s Opus, October Sky, Dangerous Minds, Dead Poets 
Society, Stand and Deliver, and Kindergarten Cop, and some television shows are 
other sources of vicarious experiences that help us to both relive our own expe- 
riences in school and see school in a different light. However, that light is fre- 
quently distorting. Leslie Swetnam has reported on how the media, particularly 
film and television, twist the public’s image of the teacher. Swetnam states, “Prob- 
lems arise from the misrepresentation of who teaches, where they teach, how they 
teach, and what demands are placed on teachers, thereby creating an alarming 
distortion with consequences serious enough to warrant the concern of all edu- 
cational professionals.”® Her analysis of the most popular media presentations of 
teachers and schools shows that they overrepresent male teachers, secondary 
schools, minority teachers, and urban schools. Other distortions are that classes 
are small; teaching typically means the adult is talking (often with the skill of a 
stand-up comedian!) and, when the class finally gets around to it, learning is fun, 
fun, fun.!° é 

If approached with a critical eye, these media images of teaching can prepare 
us for certain aspects of school life. We need to remember, however, that books, 
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The last bell rang. 

The building filled with shouts and cheers 

And emptied soon. Yet one still sat. 

He looked at me, and I could see in that thin face 

An awful realization no other child had known: 

The year was gone. 

I knew, but I was older. I could bear 

The lost and sickish feeling of farewell 

From simple familiarity with it. 

I went back to where he sat; 

I said there would be other years. 

I said that I would write him letters in the summer. 
Somehow he knows, this child who had never had a letter in his life, 
That warm words are always somehow cold on paper, 
And never take the place of being close. 

Slowly he gathered up his books. 

Walking toward the door, he looked around the room. 
What did he see? What had this been to him? 

I knew, and yet I could not know. 

It was the end 

Of a year. 


Source: “Last Day,” by Reese Danley Kilgo, Phi Delta Kappan, 51, no. 475 
(May 1970). Reprinted by permission. 


films, and television tend to portray school life at its extremes, featuring height- 
ened situations well beyond the typical experiences of most teachers. The drama 
of teaching, on the other hand, is quiet, long term, and terribly real. 


Guidance 


Another aid is the advice and counsel gained from those who know you. Besides 
parents and friends (who sometimes are too close to you to be objective), you 
can consult former teachers, career placement counselors, and your college pro- 
fessors. Your professors of education can be particularly helpful, because they 
usually are familiar with the realities of teaching. You should be somewhat cau- 
tious here, however. First, choose people who know you well rather than those 
who have seen you just at your better moments. Second, do not expect a com- 
prehensive computer printout of hard data with a firm decision at the bottom 
line. If you get a few glimpses of insight from the person whose advice you are 
seeking, be satisfied. Third, be cautious, since many people are compulsive 
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advice givers. Frequently people generalize on the basis of too little knowledge, 
and they are sometimes just plain wrong. Receive advice openly, but follow it 
cautiously.* 


Reflection 


The most important aspect of the real school encounters, guidance, and vicari- 
ous experiences you collect is that they provide you with data for reflection. By 
reflection we simply mean the process of thinking about your experiences and 
their implications for you. People are often so busy experiencing things, or get- 
ting ready to experience them, that they fail to reflect on what they have done in 
a manner that will ensure that they get the most from the experience. 

We cannot stress this point about reflection enough. It goes to the very heart 
of why we have written this book. Both of us are convinced that many people 
make sloppy decisions about becoming teachers. Often they have not asked some 
of the fundamental questions about themselves and about schools. This is pre- 
cisely why we have organized this book around a series of questions such as “Why 
teach?” and “What is a school and what is it for?” It is also why, as you have seen, 
we periodically ask you to stop and reflect on a particular question. Occasionally 
we will ask you to commit yourself in writing, since doing so can help you clarify 
exactly what you think. We have also included case studies, anecdotal material, 
and actual accounts written by teachers. We hope you will use the material in the 
book to stimulate your own reflection. In effect, we are much less in- 
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taking time out to think 


terested in telling you something than in presenting you with some Our goal is not so 
tough, thought-provoking questions. Although questions such as much the imparting of 
“What makes a teacher effective?” may sound simple, their answers—if knowledge as the unveiling 


there are any answers—are frequently quite multifaceted. We hope you 
will use these questions not only to guide your career choice but also 
to help you reflect on the whole complex phenomenon of the teaching 
and learning process. 





This section offers two case studies that illustrate common motives for going into 
teaching. Each case study is followed by a set of questions and a comment. The 
cases are intended as examples of how particular abstract motives take shape in 
teachers’ lives. You may want to discuss the cases and the accompanying ques- 
tions with other people. The shared experience of reading the cases and respond- 
ing to the questions should help you probe and understand your own 
motivations. Finally, the cases and accompanying comments raise important is- 
sues about the nature of teaching. 


* Although our good friend, Ernie Lundquist—about whom you will hear more later—has tried to 
claim credit for this thought, we believe that Shakespeare’s Polonius beat him to it. 


and developing of spiritual 
energy. 


——NMARIA MONTESSORI 
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The Desire to Teach a Particular Subject 
Julia Tucker had been a star science student since junior high school. She re- 
ceived a partial scholarship to study chemistry in college and earned high marks in 
everything connected with science. She also derived a good deal of personal satisfac- 
tion from quietly showing her mostly male teachers and fellow students that a female 
could excel at science. When she graduated from college, she was heavily recruited by 
a chemical engineering firm. She immediately fell in love with her job. It took a little 
longer, two years, but she fell even more in love with Paul, a chemist, who was work- 
ing on the same project. They got married, and a year and a day later Justin was born. 
Julia was back at work in six weeks. Both Paul and she hoped to have four children, 
but it didn’t work out that way. There was no second pregnancy. 

Julia was disappointed, but she took it philosophically. After all, she had a wonderful 
job, a loving husband, and a son who was the joy of her life. Everything was fine until 
Justin went off to middle school and began taking science courses. Julia couldn’t wait to 
help him with his science homework. She stayed up late reading his science textbooks. 
She found all sorts of excuses to talk to his teachers about science education. She found 
herself daydreaming at work about how to teach various scientific concepts to children. 
And she was also quietly losing interest in the highly specialized type of chemistry she 
was doing. So, after a great deal of soul searching and several late-night conversations 
with Paul, she quit her job and went back to school to get a teaching license in chemistry. 

That was over a year ago. Now Julia has a job, but hardly the job she fantasized 
about in her old lab or the teaching position for which she prepared. The only avail- 
able position (other than ones that would force her to move the family) was at the ele- 
mentary level, as a fifth-grade teacher. The school superintendent realized that Julia 
would be a real asset to his school district, but he did not have an opening in the high 
school for two more years, when the chemistry teacher was scheduled to retire. So he 
presented Julia with a proposition: take some methods courses over the summer (at 
district expense), become a fifth-grade teacher for two years, help establish a new ele- 
mentary science curriculum, and be the coordinator of the annual science fair. At first, 
Julia was quite wary about this possibility. She thought it would mean throwing away 
a good deal of her specialized knowledge and risking failure as an elementary school 
teacher, even though it would be for only two years. But after talking it over with Paul 
and getting great support from her son, she reluctantly agreed. 

And then a funny thing happened. During the summer, as Julia took the methods 
courses and prepared herself for her fifth-graders, she became more and more en- 
thused about teaching children who she believed were “just becoming interested in the 
outer world.” Once she started working with her fifth-grade students, she was hooked. 
They were so alive, so responsive, and so hungry to know about the world. What a 
challenge! Thoughts of ever becoming a chemistry teacher took a back seat to the ele- 
mentary classroom. 

Now, in November, however, Julia has misgivings. There is a flatness in her class 
that worries her. Much of the September curiosity has turned into an early case of the 
midwinter blahs. Moreover, her supervisor has conducted the first formal observation 
of Julia’s teaching, and she is curious about the supervisor's opinion. 

“So, Suzanne,” Julia says at their postobservation conference. “How did I do? You 
were writing up such a storm, I thought you would need another notebook!” 
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KEVIN: You’ re right. Even ti ugh we hav : tated that motives are mixed, our portrayal is - 
somewhat simplistic. But ue we tn . | 10 
In each case, | we a q 


KEVIN: Right, we've left out all sorts of motives. For instance, some people go into teac. 
because they want to coach a state championship athletic team; some people use 
teaching as a second job so they can support themselves in what they really want 
to do, such as writing; and some people espouse a particular religious doctrine or 
economic system and are seeking converts. No, this list merely scratches the 
surface. We're just trying to get students to begin thinking hard about why they 


want to teach. 
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Case Study cont'd 

“Oh, I hope you didn’t find that distracting. I probably should have warned you 
that I would be scribbling away.” 

“No, that’s fine. I’m just curious to know how I did.” 

“Pd much rather hear what you think, Julia. How do you think the class went?” 

“Well, I think pretty much as usual. They were a little quieter, perhaps because you 
were in there, but in general that was an average class.” 

“T did notice it being quiet, Julia. How do you feel about that?” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m confused by it. Since September the decibel level has been 
steadily falling in all my classes, but particularly when we are doing science. I couldn't 
get them to shut up in September. They ate up everything I presented, especially sci- 
ence. They just seem to have lost interest.” 

“From what I just saw, and from what I have observed passing by your door these 
weeks, I'd agree. Interest looks low.” 

“Suzanne, I’ve really worked to find topics that will interest them. I built a whole 
unit on pollution last month with writing assignments and mathematics worked in. 
They said they were interested in heredity, so next month we’re going to do family his- 
tories with interviews and collections of family facts and artifacts. They were all ex- 
cited about this in September, but now I’m stumped. What is the matter?” 

“Quite honestly, Julia, I had a feeling that this would happen.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Ba ae “Well, when you came to interview last June, we were thrilled at the possibility of 
sometimes love for a subject | getting someone so knowledgeable and so experienced, and particularly someone who 
gets in the way _ loves science so much. But those same qualities made us hesitant, too.” 
“I’m not getting you, Suzanne. I know we were all concerned that I didn’t have tra- 
ditional preparation for elementary teaching. You're not saying I know too much and 
I like science too much, are you?” 

“Yes and no. No, you don’t know too much. And your love of science is a terrific as- 
set. But, at the same time, these qualities are keeping you from being the potentially fine 
teacher you can become. Julia, let me be honest with you. You are drowning these kids 
with information—and not just in science. It seems to me that you're doing all the 
work. What worked so well for you during your student teaching, with high school ju- 
niors and seniors, just doesn’t work with these elementary school wigglers.” 

“Honestly, Suzanne, I’m not giving them high school material. This work is within 
their range. I don’t mean to sound defensive, but really . ..” 


>» 


“Julia, think ‘romance. 
“Romance? I thought you told me to do health and human sexuality in the spring!” 

“No, no. Romance. Like in ‘the romance of science’ and ‘the romance of writing. 
Do you remember telling us during your interview how you fell in love—your words, 
Julia—fell in love with science in the fifth grade when you had to do a project for the 
science fair? Well, what I think you ought to do is a little time traveling and think 
about what caused your romance with science. Was it a fascinating question? An un- 
solved problem? The excitement of maybe solving a problem the adults couldn't? Or 
was it a teacher pumping facts and theories into you?” 

“Oh-oh. I think the dawn is breaking. I’ve been so busy talking at them and trying 
to teach them some basic information. .. .” 
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Case Study cont'd 

“Right. You’ve been so busy telling them about what you love that you forgot ro- 
mance. You forgot that romance is a two-way street. It’s a classic mistake of rookie 
teachers, even ancient ones like you. Sometimes you can get away with it in high 
schools, but not with the wigglers. Not with elementary schools.” 

“So what do I do now?” 

“Well, let me put aside these notes and let’s see if you and I can put a little romance 
into the rest of the week’s lessons.” 

“A little pedagogical seduction! Suzanne, I think you found the key!” 


Questions 
1. How would you characterize Julia’s motivation to teach? 


2. What sorts of things do you think her students were thinking and feeling about her 
classes? 


3. Julia is clearly an outstanding resource to the school. What, however, are her 
liabilities? 
4, What clues should Julia have been picking up? 


5. What are some things Julia might do to stimulate romance for science in her 


students? 
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A chemistry teacher helps 
students with titrations. 
(© Bob Daemmrich/ 
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Jaime Escalante vs. 1930) 





in East Los Angeles, once a crime-ridden school 
filled with low achievers but now famous for 
outstanding calculus students. It is the morning after 
the second game of the World Series, and, as he en- 
ters the class, the teacher, known as el professor, 
shouts out his first question: “Who won the game?” 
After a pause, the students begin to chant enthusias- 
tically, “Dodgers! Dodgers!” Having captured their 
attention, Jaime Escalante moves to the math lesson. 
Slapping a baseball into his mitt, he says, “As X ap- 
proaches A, F of X is the trajectory. Could be a curve 
ball.’ And they are off—teacher and fifty-nine stu- 
dents—on a journey into the mysteries of calculus. 
Jaime Escalante was born in La Paz, Bolivia, the 
son of an elementary school teacher, and began his 
own teaching career before age twenty. While he was a 
high school math and physics teacher, his students be- 
gan to accumulate prizes, and soon he gained national 
recognition. Still in his twenties, he organized the first 
Bolivian national symposium of physics and math 
teachers. In 1963, amid growing social strife in Bolivia, 
Escalante, now married and with two sons, decided to 
take his wife and young family to the United States. 
The next ten years were years of adjustment and 
struggle, years when Escalante learned English, went 
back to college, and worked as a busboy and a cook. 
When he finally graduated, he took a job in the fast- 
growing computer industry and studied for the Cali- 
fornia Teaching Certificate in his free time. When the 
news came that he had passed the test and would be 
assigned to a rundown, troubled high school in the 
barrio, Escalante turned his back on a substantially 
larger paycheck and headed for Garfield High School. 
When the school’s accreditation was threatened 
because of its students’ low academic performance 


| t is early in the fall term at Garfield High School 
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and high dropout rate, Escalante made his move. - 
Supported by reform-minded administrators, he be- 


gan setting high standards and making serious 
demands on students. They were not allowed into 
his class unless they proved that they had done their 
homework. He skillfully used the time-honored car- 
rot-and-stick approach. The carrot was college and 
the world of opportunities higher education opened 
up for them. The stick was his constant challenging 
of them: “You burros have math in your blood! Our 
Mayan ancestors were the first to develop the con- 
cept of zero!” 

Jaime Escalante, the subject of the Academy 
Award-nominated film Stand and Deliver, taught at 
Hiram Johnson High School in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. He has received numerous awards and has hosted 
the PBS series FUTURES with Jaime Escalante, pro- 
duced by the Foundation for Advancements in Sci- 
ence and Education. But he is more than the man 
who has helped hundreds of Mexican American chil- 
dren discover self-discipline and learning and the 
enormous self-pride that comes with those accom- 
plishments. Escalante is a tide turner. He has set an 
idea in motion, the idea that the poor and immigrant 
children in our country are capable of great intellec- 
tual feats. He has shown how remedial, slowed-down 
education can be replaced by demanding, accelerated 
education. “My skills are really to motivate these kids, 
to make them learn, to give them ganas—the desire 
to do something—to make them believe they can 
learn.” He has always been clear about why he taught: 
his love of young people and his love of his subject. 
Now approaching seventy, Escalante recently retired 
and has been entered into the prestigious Teachers 
Hall of Fame. 
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Case Study cont'd 


Comment 
Love for a particular subject matter or content is an important and commendable mo- 
tive for teaching. A major purpose of school is to pass on to the young the best of soci- 
ety’s knowledge. Another important purpose is to develop in young people basic skills, 
especially a love for learning. A teacher who has a passion to convey subject matter is of- 
ten quite effective at both of these goals. We probably all have had teachers whose excite- 
ment and enthusiasm for their subject were contagious. Such teachers often drive 
students very hard, but they are frequently the ones who make the greatest impact on us. 

But carrying love for a particular subject to an extreme can cause trouble. Neither 
Julia’s motive nor her problem is uncommon. Real learning is usually built on stu- 
dents’ interest. This interest in or love of learning can be blunted when the 
lover (the teacher) is too overpowering or too insistent. The great teacher, 
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a balanced approach to 
subject matter 


I love to learn in order that 


like the great lover, knows how to draw out another’s interest and help stu- Im igh it teach; and I get no 
dents “fall in love.” joy from learning anything 


There is another danger for the teacher who is “blinded” by love of a sub- 
ject. This teacher may be so busy teaching what she or he enjoys that the rest 
of the curriculum gets shortchanged. For example, the English teacher who 
loves interpreting literature often finds it easy to avoid slugging it out with 
grammar, punctuation, and other essential writing skills. The elementary 
school teacher who loves science, like Julia, may fail to give the other subjects their due. 
Although this tendency to focus on what we know and love and to avoid what we do not 
know or like is understandable, it is also irresponsible. It is unfair both to the students 
and to later teachers, who will expect students to have a command over the avoided or 
neglected content. 

Teachers who are strongly motivated by the desire to teach a particular subject 
matter need to be somewhat cross-eyed. While keeping one eye on what they want to 
teach, they need to keep the other eye on the students and their day-to-day progress 
and needs. No one ever said it is easy to be a good teacher. 


The Desire to Aid in the Renewal of Society 

Fred Harvey was in his late thirties. His disposition was so pleasant, and a smile 
came so readily to his face, that one of the other teachers in the large metropolitan 
high school referred to him as “everybody’s father.” Fred had a remarkable ability to 
remain relaxed when everyone else was tense, and he frequently broke up emotionally 
charged situations with an appropriate quip or humorous question. 

Each year Fred asked to teach the Curriculum II freshman history class. Of course, 
his request was always granted because the Curriculum II classes were considered the 
dumping ground for slow students and students who had given up. Some of the other 
teachers regarded the Curriculum II classes as “punishment.” Year after year, Fred 
worked happily with children nobody else really wanted. 

Fred’s freshman history class was one of the most active in the whole school. He 
took his students beyond the walls of the school on expeditions to day court, to the 
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Case Study cont'd 

police station and jail, and through industrial plants in the area, and most years he 
sneaked in a baseball game. Yet his classes were not characterized by fun and games. 
The students worked very hard on long and involved homework assignments, intri- 
cate discussions of problems, and demanding tests. 

One year, Fred invited another teacher to speak to the class on shipbuilding in the 
eighteenth century. The talk went well, and after the session the other teacher, Todd Vin- 
cent, commented to Fred that the discussion following his talk had been very different 
from what he had anticipated; the questions were thoughtful and displayed observation 
of detail that the guest speaker had not expected from a “bunch of Curriculum IIs.” 

Fred laughed. “You know, Todd,” he said, “they amaze me, too, sometimes. Most of 
these kids really have behavior problems, not intellectual ones. If you looked at their 
case histories, youd find that the majority of them were ‘dropped through the ranks.’” 

“What do you mean?” asked Todd. 

“T mean that they were in regular classes a good bit of their scholastic lives. But 
when they became problems in class, their teachers decided that the cause of their poor 
behavior was that the work was too hard for them. So most of the children in this class 
really represent the rebels, the nonconformists, the ‘antisocials.’ These are the kids who 
some teachers claim ‘won't go along with the system. They’re the kids about whom 
teachers say, ‘I don’t care if they learn history as long as they become good citizens.” 

“Yes, but you must admit that very few of them will go to college. Most Curricu- 
lum IIs just drop out,” said Todd. 

“Maybe you're missing my point,” said Fred. “I guess I’m saying that people can’t 
be ‘good citizens’ unless they are contributing members of society, and that they 
should contribute something they think is worth contributing. If they can’t get the 
basic tools that make a person productive, how can they be good citizens? It’s a lot 
more than getting jobs or making decent livings. As a matter of fact, I feel these kids 
are much more capable than the kids we send to the university.” 

“In what sense?” 

“In the sense that they are the least accepting of society as it exists now,” replied 
Fred. “If you talked to some of them for an hour or so, youd find that they really feel 
the school is hypocritical in many ways, and they aren't afraid to point out the 
hypocrisies. They'll tell you, for instance, that there are two sets of rules in the school, 
two sets of discipline procedures, two sets of privileges, and all the rest.” 

“But I hear the same thing from my ‘honors’ classes,” Todd protested. “Those kids 
know about the double standard, too. They often tell me that an honors student here 
can get away with anything from cutting class to smoking in the john.” 

“You've got me wrong again, Todd. What these kids are saying is not that we expect 
too much of them, but too little. For instance, if a kid dropped from an A to a C in 
your honors history course, what would happen?” 

“The kid would probably go in and see the counselor, by request.” 

Fred replied, “That’s right. When a kid everyone believes is bound for college does 
poorly, people get concerned. They try to help the kid take a look at what’s wrong. If 
one of these students goes from a C to an F, though, everyone says, ‘Well, what more 
do you expect? The kid’s only a Curriculum II and doesn’t have the ability to sustain a 
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Case Study cont'd 

C? And they get all the inexperienced teachers and martinets in the school. Oh, they 
know that if they become real problems, they'll get counseling and possibly even bet- 
ter teaching. But that isn’t their complaint. They know that the system isn’t out to 
punish them. They know the system would rather they just float along and not bother 
anyone. That’s the double standard in this school: those who are cared about and those 
who aren't. That’s what these kids will tell you. It’s not injustice, it’s no justice at all.” 

“Is this why you request Curriculum II classes every year?” asked Todd. 

“That’s part of it,” said Fred. “But it’s not the whole reason. I’m not quite that al- 
truistic. No, I see in these kids something that frightens me. They have capability, but 
if it isn’t developed, it can become capability for hate, a hate based on fear. They're a 
mark for anyone who comes along with a hate message. They have to be taught to an- 
alyze critically, to think through problems, and to care about other people. In my 
mind, that is what good citizens do, and I think these kids need that capability devel- 
oped even more than the kids in the honors classes do, because the attention the hon- 
ors students get in the course of their day here will pull them through. Plenty of 
people challenge them, listen to them, and chastise them when they need it. But with 
these kids, it’s a different story.” 
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answering students’ needs 
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CHAPTER 1 WHY TEACH? 


Case Study cont'd 

“You know,” said Todd, “youre not just talking about the Curriculum II classes. I 
think the same thing is generally true of Curriculum I classes. It seems that a kid who’s 
really bright gets a lot of attention, and so does the kid who is really slow, but it’s that 
kid in the middle. ...” 

“Right,” said Fred. “The kids in this class are the bottom of that middle group in 
terms of the concern they arouse from the system. And they know it. Yet, as you saw 
today, they are capable. We owe them a decent set of expectations. I’ve maintained 
high expectations for the kids. I would prefer to slightly overmatch them intellectually 
than undermatch them, because no development is possible when you're being under- 
matched constantly.” 

“Don’t they complain about being pushed too hard?” asked Todd. 

“Oh, sure! There’s always a good deal of moaning, particularly in the early weeks, 
until they realize I don’t dance to that tune. Pretty soon they settle in and decide to go 
along with the program. But then they realize that they are actually learning. At that 
point, they’re hooked. They’re mine, and I wouldn’t trade teaching them for anything!” 

“Well, Fred, this has been most instructive. I came to teach and I ended up learning.” 

“Me too. That’s what keeps me going. And Todd, please come back next semester.” 


Questions 


1. How is Fred’s commitment to social renewal specifically shown in his classroom 
teaching? 


2. According to Fred, what is the criterion for assignment to Curriculum II classes in 
his school? Was this true of your high school? 


3. What is the double standard of which Todd Vincent spoke, and how do you explain 
it? What is the double standard of which Fred spoke, and how do you explain it? 
Did either of these double standards exist in your school? 


4. How do Fred’s expectations for his students differ from those of most teachers you 
have known? In what other ways is he different from most of the teachers you have 
known? 


5. What do you think were Todd’s major misconceptions as a teacher? 


6. What does Fred see as the role of academic disciplines in education? If you had to, 
how would you argue against his position? 


Comment 


In addition to the serious injustice of underchallenging many of our students, Fred 
was reacting against the perversion of an important idea: teaching good citizenship. In 
Fred’s school, as in many others, the idea of teaching good'citizenship has been badly 
distorted. 





SOME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


Case Study cont'd 

During the 1930s, in a reform started by the American educator and philosopher 
John Dewey, many schools adopted the policy of awarding a grade for citizenship. 
Dewey and many of his followers envisioned training for citizenship as a process of 
working out in class actual problems that arise in a democracy. They saw the schools 
as an appropriate place to teach students about democratic decisions and to give them 
low-risk but real practice in such decision making in a context where mistakes were 
not “for keeps.” 

As sometimes happens with reforms, educational and otherwise, the processes the 
reformers introduced to the classroom degenerated into empty forms. Good citizen- 
ship came to mean docility, doing what one is told. Students could earn “good citizen- 
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ship” grades by “playing the game” and not bothering anyone. Citizenship became a ___ misuse of citizenship grade 


code word among teachers. A teacher who was given a class of “low achievers” or “dis- 
cipline problems” was sometimes told, “Don’t worry about the academics with these 
children. Just make them good citizens.” Parents were told that their child wasn’t a very 
good student but was “an excellent citizen.” This meant that even though he or she 
didn’t learn anything, the child did without question everything that students were 
supposed to do. 

The use of a citizenship grade as a conduct mark is an absolute travesty of the sys- 
tem Dewey and the reformers designed, for in reality good citizens are not docile 
sheep who can be “conned” with impunity. The long-term effect of the misinterpreta- 
tion of citizenship as conformity and docility has been to discredit it as an appropriate 
goal for schooling. Yet, in Fred’s case, we see a person consciously attempting to de- 
velop educated citizens. Fred’s visits to courthouses, legislative sessions, and factories, 
as well as the classroom study of major social problems, are very much in keeping with 
what Dewey—and, indeed, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison—had in mind when 
they spoke of educating for freedom. 


’ 





When we were racking our brains for a title for this book, someone reminded us 
of the nasty comment George Bernard Shaw, the late-nineteenth-century Irish 
playwright, made about teachers: “Those who can, do. Those who can’t, teach.” 
While possibly true then (which we doubt), it certainly is false now. Throughout 
the twentieth century, the importance of education for the well-being of individ- 
uals and society became clearer and clearer. Much of America’s power 
and prosperity resulted from our deep commitment to education. And “'"" 
teachers have been the keys to our educational achievements. As we = f/IC/INATIOF 
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Vocation n. 2. An 


as if in 


move into the new millennium with its great promises and awesome response to a summons, to 


challenges, one thing is crystal clear: we need even better schools and 
better teachers. G. B. Shaw was dead wrong. Those who can, teach. 

Still, though, selécting a career is a personal decision and involves 
answering many questions, such as “Will I be happy?” “Will this career —AMrrican 


of work. 


undertake a certain ki 
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teaching, a vocation 


CHAPTER 1 WHY TEACH? 


provide me with a satisfying lifestyle?” “Will I be up to the challenge, and will 
I find the work satisfying?” and “Will I grow in the experience?” People who 
are considering teaching as a life’s work should grapple with these questions that 
surround the motives for choice. But they also need to scrutinize other, deeper 
motives. 

Teaching, like nursing, the ministry, and social work, is a service occupation. 
More correctly, teaching is a vocation. People are called to it. Built into teaching 
is the idea of contributing to the lives of others. For many people, the root of 
their decision to teach is deeper than a love of subject matter or an attraction to 
the life of a teacher. Many men and women select teaching for reasons that are, at 
heart, religious or humanitarian. In effect, they have a touch of the Calcutta fol- 
lower of Mother Teresa. We suspect that teachers who are truly satisfied are peo- 
ple whose choice has been grounded in this deeper motivation. And although 
such religiously or humanistically based reasons for teaching are a private matter, 
it is a matter that each of us needs to explore very carefully. Of all the questions 
in this book, “Why teach?” is ultimately the most important one. How we answer 
determines not only whether or not we will teach but what we will actually 
accomplish as teachers. 


KEY TERMS 
extrinsic rewards (8) vicarious experiences (15) 
intrinsic rewards (8) reflection (17) 


real encounters (14) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. What questions about your own motivation for teaching has this chapter 
raised? 


2. In your experience, did your teachers ever speak to you directly about their 
reasons for teaching? Did some teachers “tell” you by their actions what their 
motives for teaching were? Can you give an example? 


3. What, to you, is the most compelling answer to the question “Why teach?” 
What is the most compelling reason not to teach? 


4. If you are currently planning to teach, what events in your life have helped you 
discover why you want to teach? 


5. How would you describe your personal thoughts about the power and the sta- 
tus of being a teacher? 


6. Review the list of motives for teaching in Table 1.1 on-page 11. Put an E before 
those expressing an extrinsic motive, an I before those reflecting an intrinsic 
motive, and a U for “uncertain.” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


7. Which intrinsic and extrinsic occupational rewards have the most bearing on 
your current thoughts about a career? 


8. Do you think of teaching as a calling? As a social service? If you do, why? If 
not, why not? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Collins, Marva, and Civia Tamarkin. Marva Collins’ Way. Los Angeles: Tarcher, 
1982. 
This book takes the reader inside the world of one of America’s most inspir- 
ing and controversial teachers. Marva Collins describes her method of educat- 
ing the children others forgot. 


Educational Resources Information Center. AskERIC. World Wide Web site at 
http://ericir.syr.edu. 
AskERIC offers a gold mine of help to teachers, and its large bank of lesson 
plans can be of particular value to the new teacher. 


Freedman, Samuel G. Small Victories. New York: Harper and Row, 1990. 
This book chronicles life in a New York City high school in the late 1980s. It 
depicts the highs and lows of teaching in urban schools and vividly describes 
the major problems affecting life in these schools. 


Kane, P. R., ed. My First Year as a Teacher. New York: Penguin Books, 1991. 
This book is a collection of accounts by twenty-five teachers of their first year 
in teaching. The teachers describe their struggles and triumphs as they grap- 
pled with their new profession. 


Kidder, Tracy. Among Schoolchildren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1989. 
The author spent the entire school year observing a fifth-grade teacher and 
produced a rich and fascinating account of a teacher’s year. The book shows 
how one teacher shaped and moved the lives of her students. 


Mathews, Jay. Escalante: The Best Teacher in America. New York: Holt, 1990. 
This is the biography of Jaime Escalante, who is profiled in this chapter and is 
the subject of the film Stand and Deliver. Escalante wins over his students, 
largely urban Hispanics, with a combination of challenges to pride, demands 
of dedicated hard work, and demonstrated love. 
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a Administrators play an important but often confusing role i in the life 
of the beginning teacher. 
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We have good news and bad news for you. First, the good news: fore- 
casters predict that as a result of retirements and population growth, our 
schools will need 2 million new teachers in the next decade.! Not since encouraging 106 reports 
World War II has there been such a promising job market for teachers. As 
we will describe in Chapter 14, “What Are Your Job Options in Educa- 
tion?”, young people entering the teaching profession in the first decade 
of the twenty-first century typically will have a rich variety of options 
and opportunities from which to choose. So much for the good news. 

The bad news is that the first year of teaching can be a rough one— 
too rough for many beginners. Each year many new teachers walk into 
their classrooms with energy, high hopes, and rose-colored glasses. But 
unexpected problems cause them to give up on teaching or radically 
lower their sights about their capabilities as teachers. Rather than ignor- 
ing or, worse, sugar-coating these problems, we focus on them even at 
the risk of frightening some readers. However, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, and many of the problems discussed in this chapter can be 
either prevented or radically reduced in intensity. 

But intense the first year is—intense because of the unexpected de- 
mands and the surprises that lurk in what was thought to be a familiar 
world: the classroom. Some of this intensity comes from the problems 
that confront the new teacher, but some also comes from the satisfaction 
in solving those problems and in succeeding as a professional. 

Surprise is a big part of the first year, too. New teachers often report surprises of the first year 
their astonishment at this or that experience or event. These surprises often 
come wrapped in everyday boxes; some contain sweet treasures and others 
hold booby traps. We have categorized these surprises in the following way: 


» The school milieu: the shock of the familiar 
» Administrators: mixed bag and many hats and many pressures 


D Peers: a mixed blessing A teacher’s day is half 
bureaucracy, half crisis, 


half monotony, and one- 
» Students: friends or fiends? eightieth epiphany. Never 


A 


» Instruction: so much to learn 


» Parents: natural allies with different agendas mind the arithmetic. 


e —SUSAN OHANIAN 
In this chapter, we will look at each of these categories and try to ee 


take some of the surprises out of the first year of teaching. We intend 
this chapter, then, to help you mobilize yourself by preparing for the 
problems, developing your strengths, and shoring up your weaknesses. 
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pl One of the oddest occurrences related to becoming a teacher is the new teacher’s 
the strange and the familiar sense of strangeness in what is, after all, a very familiar setting. People who be- 
come securities analysts, astronauts, or psychiatric social workers know they are 
moving into a strange environment, and they expect these new work worlds to 
present them with very different experiences from those they had as students. 
New teachers, however, are re-entering a familiar setting, even if their schools are 
not the same ones in which they were taught. The school routine of classes, peri- 
ods, bells, tests, homework, and report cards is in their blood. So are the rituals 
and pageants: assemblies, Thanksgiving class presentations, honor society induc- 
tion, and sports rivalries with other schools. The existence of cliques, in-groups, 
and out-groups among both students and faculty is no secret either. But despite 
all their experience and sophistication, beginning teachers are often over- 
whelmed by their initial exposure to school. 
ees It appears that the new teacher’s very familiarity with life in schools is a prob- 
false sense of security lem in that it lulls many into a false sense of understanding what is happening 
around them and thus a false sense of security. “School” is a very complicated 
series of structures, people, and interactions, and having “studied” school from the 
perspective of a student is hardly the same as understanding it as a teacher. Being 
one of twenty-five students sitting and listening to a teacher is quite different from 
being in front of twenty-five strange children and having responsibility for their 
learning. Also, new teachers have to learn not only a new set of school routines for 
their particular school but also how to administer them. They have to learn their 
way around a new building and find out how to requisition the supplies they need. 
They have to get acquainted with their administration, their fellow 
lam teaching... It’s kind — teachers, and especially their students. And on top of all this, first-year 
; teachers often have to develop lesson plans from scratch. They must 
build complete units, design bulletin boards, devise an evaluation sys- 
tem, and make up tests. The sheer volume of “newness” puts pressure 
—ANNE SEXTON and strain on the beginners. 


of like having a love affair 
with a rhinoceros. 


Culture Shock 


aes Beginning teachers’ disorientation with what they thought would be the familiar 

signs of stress turf of school often shows up in visible signs of mental and physical stress. In the 
early months of the school year, it is not uncommon for the new teacher to expe- 
rience depression and self-doubt, outbursts of crying, physical exhaustion, in- 
somnia, crankiness, inability to control temper, and even fits of vomiting before 
going to school in the morning. One anthropologist claims that the stresses and 
strains many new teachers experience are similar to the phenomenon known as 
“culture shock.”? 

Baten! Culture shock is the feeling of dislocation that people experience when they 

school: a foreign culture? initially encounter a foreign culture. Peace Corps volunteers, foreign students, 
tourists, and newly arrived immigrants often report that when first thrust into 
the strange life patterns of a foreign culture, they feel numbingly disoriented, 
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forced to assimilate too much too soon, and afraid they have made a drastic mis- 
take by going to a strange country. It is easy to explain culture shock among Peace 
Corps volunteers and immigrants, but why teachers? Haven’t we just said that 
teachers, as ex-students, are accustomed to the culture of school? 

The following account by a new second-grade teacher speaks to the kinds of 
culture shock problems experienced by teachers in many situations.* 


Karen Bohlin/Second Grade 


[UDY “The next time I hear someone say, “Teaching is an easy job, I think ’m going to 

slap their face . . . or cry! I can’t believe how tired I am. I’ve been teaching for five 
weeks, and it seems as if it has been five months. I never realized that life on the 
teacher’s side of the desk could be so different, so tiring. I remember seeing the old 
movie Up the Down Staircase and thinking it was exaggerated. My kids are younger 
and don’t have the kinds of problems those high school kids in the movie had, but 
they still have problems, and they are so demanding. They all want my at- 
tention, and they all seem to want it at the same time. ‘Miss Bohlin, some- 
one took my pencil! Did you do it?’ ‘Miss Bohlin, Ralph and Maxine put 
gum in my hair’ “Miss Bohlin, my father doesn’t think we’re doing enough 
arithmetic in this class and says I can tell the kids to shut up if you won't.’ 
‘Miss Bohlin, I need to go to the nurse. I have a terrible nosebleed coming 
on! And on and on. 

“And the forms! They never end. Forms for shots. For lockers. For par- 
ent volunteers. For books. And we have an attendance procedure here that 
must have been designed by a sadist! It consumes hours of time. The prin- 
cipal’s office continually wants information. I keep filling out forms and 





they do with all the information. 
“On top of all this, ’m supposed to teach! I leave school in the afternoon—always 
the last one out of the building—and I’m numb from the hairline down. On some 
nights, I can hardly unwrap a TV dinner. And I spend what little free time I do have 
staring at the TV set and having imaginary arguments with Sandra's know-it-all father 
(whom I have yet to meet) about why we actually are doing just the right amount of 
arithmetic. What is most discouraging is that Sandra’s father wins the arguments. 4S 
“Clearly, this has been the most frustrating five weeks of my life. I feel as if Ive been swimming in molasses 
swimming in molasses. Student teaching was a breeze compared to this!” 





But many of the surprises of school life are very pleasant ones. There is much pleasant surprises 
love and human warmth in the classroom. Some of the aspects of school life that 
one has dreaded never materialize. The content that one felt unsure of turns out 
to be one’s strength. Also, within the four walls of the classroom, some people 
find a new self they didn’t know existed. 


* All the cases in this chapter that are not accompanied by specific citations are slightly altered or 
fictionalized accounts of situations and problems experienced by the authors or by beginning 
teachers with whom the authors have worked. The names have been changed to save us all from 
embarrassment. 


sending them in, only to be greeted with more forms. I can’t imagine what —IRASEMA ORTEGA-CRAWFORD 
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The class clowns who 
were so amusing to you 
in high school are often a 
very different story when 
they reappear in your 
classroom. (© Elizabeth 
Crews) 


personality transformation 
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3) Joan Gee/Office Management 
‘All through elementary and high school, I was bashful. In my high school grad- 
uating class, I won the ‘Most Shy’ award. I dreaded being called on, even when I knew 






I had the right answer! Part of it is that I blush so easily. So my approach was to be like 
the furniture or the wallpaper and hope that the teacher wouldn’t see me. Still, I liked 
school and always liked my teachers, even the ones that had fun with my blushing. 
When I decided to become a teacher, I knew my shyness was going to be a problem, 
but I figured that I could pass my blushing off as a permanent sunburn. 

“Something happened, though, when I became a teacher. I began to notice a 
change when I was student teaching, and once I had my own class, it was quite clear: 
I'm a different person in my class. I feel very outgoing, almost to the point of being 
aggressive. Also, I’ve discovered that I’m a ham actor. And what a stage my classroom 
is! I love it. My students seem to love it, too. It seems so odd that after all these years of 
trying to be invisible, now I’m discovering a whole new side of myself.” 





As elementary and secondary school students, most of us had pretty simplistic no- 
tions of administrators. The superintendent was a vague presence we occasionally 
glimpsed in the hall talking to one of the staff or in front of a microphone on 
ceremonial occasions. The principal was much more a part of our school lives as 
someone beloved or feared, and occasionally both. Even though the principal was 
near at hand, our student’s-eye view was rather one-dimensional. The principal 
represented AUTHORITY. In all but the rarest instances, the principal stood 
directly beyond the teacher, supporting the teacher and the system. When, as 
students, we went to the principal’s office, it usually meant we were in trouble. 
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The Multiple Roles of the Principal 


New teachers’ relationships with their principals are not so simple, however. 
School principals loom quite large in the lives of beginning teachers, and the 
teacher-principal relationship (and relationships with vice principals, depart- 
ment heads, and master teachers) is many-faceted. The principal is, first, a col- _ principals as colleagues 
league, a fellow educator joined with you in the common task of bringing 
civilization to the young. You are both professionals. You are both part of a com- 
mon tradition. You probably share common goals (such as improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of children) and attitudes (for example, that people engaged 
in the important work of educating the young need more support from the pub- 
lic than they receive). 
Principals are the official leaders. They make decisions, or act as the funnel for as leaders 
the decisions of higher authorities. Decisions made by teachers or students are 
normally checked with principals. Principals speak for the school community to 
the superintendent, the press, and the local citizens. Nothing is ever quite “offi- 
cial” unless the principal has been involved. ee 
Principals are helpers. They can dispense information and materials, and, as __ as helpers 
experienced teachers, they are sources of tips, shortcuts, and helpful suggestions. 
Principals also visit classrooms and ordinarily hold conferences with teachers. 
They are there to aid beginning teachers who are encountering difficulties and 
confusion. oe 
Principals are policymakers. A school system is a bureaucracy whose long as policymakers 
arm extends from the state commissioner of education, to the local district 


You have threatened that if there is one more The parents of eleven of your students ask to see 


sound in the classroom, you will personally call 
every parent to complain—and you hear a sound. 


The principal asks you what you plan to be doing 
next year. 


You have your students correct their own tests and 
the lowest mark in the class is 96 percent. 


It is 10:15 and the class has ripped through three- 
quarters of the work you have prepared for the 
day. 


You return after being sick for three days and the 
students chant, “We want the substitute!” 


It feels like February and it’s only late September. 


The teacher across the hall comes in and offers to 
show your kids how to behave. 


the principal and you are not invited. 


Unsolicited, your principal offers to write a recom- 
mendation for your placement file. 


You are convinced you have finally come up with 
challenging and interesting work for your class, 
and when you present it they chorus, “We did that 
last year.” 


After sitting in your class for five minutes, your 
supervisor starts to look at the clock. 


You walk into your usually noisy classroom and 
immediately all the students get in their seats and 
smile at you. 
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superintendent of schools, to the individual school principal. The long arm is, 
in fact, educational policy, the ideas that are supposed to direct what happens 
in a school. Principals, in effect, act on behalf of the bureaucracy by introducing 
teachers to the policies and monitoring the policies’ implementation. In addition, 
principals often set their own policies unique to their school building, such as 
discipline and dress codes, assembly activities, and a character education program. 

Principals are crisis managers. When something happens that a teacher cannot 
handle, the principal's office is where he or she naturally turns for help. A princi- 
pal needs to know about crises in the school to try to deal with them effectively. 

Principals are facilitators. Schools run on things: pencils, books, paper, heat, 
hot lunches, sanitary toilets, lights, construction paper, petty cash, and keys. It is 
the principal’s job to keep teachers supplied so that they, in turn, can carry out 
the aims of the school. 

Principals are reward dispensers. Principals assign classes to teachers, deciding 
what kind of children they will teach and whether the children will be at the level 
or in the subject for which particular teachers are prepared. Principals can also 
give or withhold compliments on teacher performance and give or withhold 
extracurricular duty assignments. 

Principals are judges. Principals make the decision about a new teacher’s qual- 
ifications to teach in their school and later decide whether or not the teacher’s 
performance merits rehiring him or her. After all, first-year teachers are neither 
permanent members of the faculty nor permanently certified members of the 
teaching profession. Principals can write recommendations for or against teach- 
ers. They can enhance or destroy people’s reputations as teachers. This role of 
judge is one that new teachers often don’t appreciate until it is too late. 

Principals act as buffers between teachers and angry parents (or, occasionally, 
angry students). Teachers can be quite vulnerable to public attack. Parents hear 
tales from their children or from other parents and, if they have a question or a 
complaint to make against a teacher, often go directly to the principal, not to the 
teacher. The principal is the official “complaint department.” This is a delicate 
position, requiring the principal to be open and responsive to complaints and at 
the same time support the position of the teacher involved. Such situations call 
for the skills of high diplomacy. 

Finally, principals are the sacrificial lambs. Like new teachers, principals do not 
have tenure in their role. If the community, the teachers, or the school board be- 
come dissatisfied with what is going on in a particular school, the school’s prin- 
cipal is vulnerable. No one suggests replacing the students! The tenured staff 
cannot be dismissed (except under very special circumstances). Thus, the princi- 
pal, who may or may not be responsible for the reported problem, is likely to be 
chosen to pay the penalty. The ease with which the principal can be dismissed is, 
incidentally, a characteristic shared with beginning teachers. 

The need to wear all these hats makes for a complicated existence. Today’s 
school principal has a most difficult job, and to do the job well requires the 
strengths of a field general, a philosopher, a psychiatrist, and a saint. In light of 
the general shortage of these strengths, it is not surprising that new teachers 
sometimes find themselves in conflict with their principals. Principals have to 
make many quick and difficult decisions, frequently with insufficient informa- 
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tion or time, and they are sometimes wrong. When principals observe in teach- 
ers’ classrooms, they may appear to be there as helpers, but they cannot put aside 
their role as judges. At some time in the future, they must make recommenda- 
tions about teachers to their superiors, and they obviously are influenced by what 
they have seen during their “helping” observations. 

Therefore, confusion and potential conflict between the administrator and the 
new teacher may be expected. For one thing, beginning teachers often do not 
know how to work in a bureaucracy (that is, make it work for their ends) and 
sometimes are antibureaucratic, or overly critical and complaining. This can lead 
them into direct conflict with their administrators, whose job is to train begin- 
ners in bureaucratic procedures but whose primary responsibility is to make sure 
that the school, as a totality, runs smoothly. Amid these many roles the adminis- 
trator plays, slippage and breakdown can occur. The following account illustrates 
such a case. 


# Steve Mellonwood/Junior High Social Studies 

_ “During the special orientation meeting for new teachers, the principal told us 
all that whenever we have a problem we should come and see him. He didn’t expect us 
to be perfect, and he felt his major job was to help new teachers. Later that week, he 
stopped me in the hall and warmly repeated his offer of help. I really took him at his 
word. So in early October, when I started having trouble planning and finding materi- 
als, I just went to see the principal. He was very cordial and, although he talked a lot 
about himself, he did give me some fairly helpful advice. I went to see him for three 
short visits. Just talking the problems out seemed to help. I started finding good mate- 
rials, and my classes really improved. I felt I was really doing well, and I couldn't wait 
to get to school in the morning. 

“Then, in early December, I started getting treated in an odd way by some of the 
senior teachers. They were always asking me whether or not they could help. Sort of 
like I had some incurable disease, and could they get me a glass of water. It was weird. 
Finally, I asked two of them in the lunchroom, ‘Why all the concern?’ Well, it came out 
that the principal had told them that I was having ‘big trouble, and he had told a num- 
ber of the senior teachers to do what they could for me. He had not been in to observe 
me once. Later in the year he came in for two brief observations (to conform to mini- 
mum standards in our district), and he never had time for a conference. He did, how- 
ever, write up supervisor conference reports. They were lukewarmish and had no 
specifics. He did mention in both reports that I was improving and overcoming early 
problems. What improvement? What problems? All he had to go by was what I told 
him. I got so mad that I wrote him a note to the effect that my self-reported problems 
had cleared up some time ago and that I felt my teaching was better than his report 
had indicated. I could see the handwriting on the wall, though. I started looking for 
another position, and got one without too much trouble. I liked the kids in my first 
school and many of the teachers. Somehow, though, early on I put myself in a box for 
the principal, and he wasn’t going to let me out.” 





An error of first impressions can also work the other way: the administrator 
who seems severe and distant can turn out to be warm and supportive, as de- 
scribed in the following case. 


different pnonties 


error of first impressions 
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| Victoria Klarfeld/Fourth Grade 

DY “Quite honestly, I was afraid of Mrs. Kelly when I first went for interviews. She 
seemed so businesslike and talked so much about high standards that I was sure that 
even if I got the job, ’'d end up disappointing her. And after a few weeks with my 
fourth-grade wigglers, I was afraid I’d never get them to settle down and work on tasks. 
I was wrong on both counts. The kids settled down—some too much, so that now my 
biggest problem is getting them excited and alive. And, boy, was I really way off on Mrs. 
Kelly! She is a jewel! She has so many ideas and gives them to me in the nicest way. I 
never feel I have to use her suggestions, but in fact I think I’ve used every one. 

“But what has meant the most is that she has treated me like an adult, a profes- 
sional. Here I am, right out of college, and she is asking my advice about assembly pro- 
grams and what to do about the cliques in our school. She has also made sure that the 
other teachers don’t leave me out of things. I’m the only new teacher in the building 
this year, and they sometimes forget me. Mrs. Kelly has a great way of weaving me into 
things. 

“I got very overtired and generally strung out after the Christmas vacation. I was 
depressed about my teaching and how little time or energy I had for any kind of social 
life. One day Mrs. Kelly intercepted me on my way to the lunchroom and took me 
around the corner to a sandwich shop. She knew exactly what was wrong with me and 
got right to the point, giving me super tips on how to organize my time and plan more 
efficiently. She even started me on a vitamin program that seems to give me much 
more energy. She has been terrific to me. She’s made the year for me.” 


As the case above indicates, principals (and others who have supervisor re- 
sponsibility over the beginning teachers, such as department- and grade-level 
chairpersons) can be a crucial source of professional expertise and moral support. 
In addition, research shows that supportive administrators actually help teachers 
to become reflective and solve their own problems.* But new teachers need to be 
proactive and not wait for the help to come to them. Among the potential kinds of 
help that administrators or supervisors can provide are the following: 


b They may have valuable advice on dealing with specialized problems, such as 
an extremely reticent student. 


» They can put you in contact with specialists in your building or elsewhere in 
the school district to help you on a range of issues, from curricular matters to 
dealing with disruptive students. 


» They may be able to do demonstration lessons or special presentations in your 
class. 


» They may be able to come to your classroom, observe you in action, and pro- 
vide focused feedback on your early efforts to carry out a strategy such as 
cooperative learning. 


While we suggest you seek help from administrators and supervisors, we also 
urge prudence. Do it honestly, directly, and somewhat sparingly. 


PEERS: A MIXED BLESSING 





New teachers are vulnerable to many outside forces and also to their own insecu- 
rities. If a supportive administrator can turn a potentially disastrous year into a 
year of growth, a beginning teacher’s professional peers can be even more influ- 
ential in the process of learning how to teach and how to survive in the class- 
room. The following example is a case in point. 


Annmarie Laney/Sixth Grade 

UDY “I had a hard time finding a teaching job. I had hoped to teach in my hometown, 
but there were just no jobs at the level I wanted to teach. The best job was on the other 
side of the state, and when it became clear that there were no jobs on the local hori- 
zon, I took it. I was very excited about teaching; I really felt that I was starting out on 
an adventure. I was, however, also moving away from my parents. Being so far away 
from home meant that there were lots of things that were going to be new to me. I had 
to get a car, an apartment, establish a bank account, and take care of lots of other 
things, and all at once. It was literally like a crash course in being an adult. And that’s 
what I felt like right from the beginning: an adult. It was so different from college and 
even student teaching. At my school people treated me like an adult, and they expected 
me to act like one. For the first months I felt as if I was play-acting at being a grown- 
up. Well, now I guess the role is comfortable. Or maybe I just have my act down pat. 

“Although I made friends with a few people in my apartment building, I was really 
very lonely at first. I don’t think I would have made it without Joan Silver. Joan teaches 
in the classroom next to mine. She’s been, as she says, ‘in the trenches’ for eighteen 
years, but she’s got more ideas and energy and dedication than any of us fresh troops. 
Joan was a lifesaver for me. She took me under her wing even before school started. 
She has been a source of ideas and a source of great materials and a source of inspira- 
tion. And she has never made me feel like a taker or a leech. And, actually, J taught her 
some things. That’s one of the reasons I admired her so much. She really wanted to 
know about the new ideas I had learned in my education courses, and she put a lot of 
them to work in her class. 

“T guess we talked every day after school. A lot of the time we just spent the hour 
after school laughing. A couple of times the janitor came in thinking there was some- 
thing wrong, but what he found was the two of us broken up with laughter. And about 
once a month she would drag me home for dinner. Joan always seemed to know when 
I was a little low, and that’s when she’d insist that I come home with her for dinner. 

“There’s so much to learn in the first year, and not just about subject matter. Im- 
portant things—like how to get information from the school secretary and how to stay 
on the right side of the janitor—that you can never learn in education courses. Joan 
was my guide on everything from how to fill out my planbook to which memos from 
the front office I had to pay attention to and which I could put in what she called the 
‘circular file’ 

“It seems funny to say this, given the fact that Joan is twenty years older than I am, 
but I really think she’s my best friend. She certainly has made this year a terrific one 





for me.” 


emotional support 
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CHAPTER 2 


If you are worried about being isolated in your class- 
room with twenty-three third-graders who can’t seem 
to fit into that terrific reading center program your 
cooperating teacher demonstrated so well for you 
during your student teaching, never fear. There is help 
on the way—at least if you are going to teach in Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Wisconsin, and several 
other states, plus a number of school systems, that 
have made a major commitment to the induction of 
new professionals. 

For twenty years, California has been a leader in 
professional teacher induction programs. Our most 
populous state expects to hire over a quarter-million 
teachers in the next five years to teach its 6 million stu- 
dents. To launch them on their new careers, California 
has a statewide mentor program (with an annual bud- 
get of $80 million) and a new Beginning Teacher Sup- 
port and Assessment Program (annual budget, $75 
million). These programs are targeted at first- and 
second-year teachers and are closely geared toward 
helping new teachers to help their students reach the 
newly adopted statewide student achievement stan- 
dards. Underlying these programs are two building 
blocks: the development of a common language about 
teaching between new and veteran teachers and a 
common set of thirty-five scales to describe teaching, 
aptly called Descriptions of Practice. These scales are 


WHAT CAN THE NEW TEACHER EXPECT? 


Well, in California, You Can Expect 
$5000 Worth of Help! 


quite specific and observable, and therefore form the 
basis for down-to-earth discussions of how to im- 
prove classroom teaching. 

As you can see from the numerous references and 
suggestions throughout this chapter, we strongly be- 
lieve that your fellow teachers, your new colleagues, 
can be a tremendous source for your growth and de- 
velopment as a professional. In fact, they can be a gold 
mine of tricks of the trade on issues such as how to get 
students’ attention and how to keep it; how to use 
your new school’s PCs when you're MAC trained (or 
vice versa); how to lead a discussion and actually take 
it somewhere; how to organize your classroom for ef- 
fective learning; and how to get those three girls in the 
back to stop giggling and passing notes. While your 
own initiative in getting to know your fellow teachers 
is important, the advent of programs for new teachers 
is good news indeed. More than just tea and sympathy 
(or a stapler and an aspirin), these new programs hold 
the promise of dramatically altering the rocky roller- 
coaster life of first-year teachers. 


Source: Margaret Olebe, Amy Jackson, and Charlotte Daniel- 
son, “Investing in Beginning Teachers—The California 
Model,” Educational Leadership, 56, no. 8, May 1999, pp. 
41—44b. 





Although there is increasing cooperation among teachers and greater access 
to specialists and aides, for the most part teachers work independently, in their 
own classrooms and with their own students. When they are engaged in their 
professional work, they typically are isolated from one another. However, al- 
though administrators are the official source of support and help for beginners, 
fellow teachers are a much more accessible and less threatening source of sup- 
port. As the preceding case illustrates, a teacher’s colleagues can be a powerful 
influence, especially in the beginning. They can be an ever-ready source of ideas 
and teaching tips, and can initiate the newcomer into the customs of the school. 
Like Joan Silver, a peer can be an inspiration and show~by example what the 
phrase teacher as professional means. 


colleagues more accessible 
than principals 


INSTRUCTION: SO MUCH TO LEARN 
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On the other hand, other teachers can have a negative influence, undermining 
a beginning teacher’s idealism, lowering his or her standards, and offering no 
help at all. The teachers’ lounge is sometimes the venue for serious disillusion- 
ment. Many teachers use the lounge to “unwind.” Unwinding often involves 
harsh criticism of students, mockery of administrators, and negative comments 
about teaching. Although not especially different from similar “off-camera” re- 
marks in hospitals and businesses, such comments in the teachers’ lounge can 
blunt the new teacher’s idealism and enthusiasm. The lounge is a source of much 
learning for beginners, but in some cases the private side of colleagues can be a 
rude awakening for them. 

Although we strongly believe that the teaching profession has a larger percent- 
age of dedicated, selfless people than any other profession (except, perhaps, the 
ministry), it also has its share of rogues and fools. Beginners should pick their 
way carefully among this field of new colleagues. 






Ultimately, a teacher’s only real problem is his or her students’ failure to learn 
and to develop. All other conflicts, triumphs, and defeats pale in significance if 
the children are learning and developing their human potential. The degree of 
the children’s success as learners is the best measure of a teacher’s success or fail- 
ure. Although the closeness of the relationship between a teacher's instruction 
and a student’s learning is frequently overstated, this relationship is crucial. 
Teacher effectiveness is an area in which there are few naturals. New teachers gen- 
erally have much to learn in this area of instruction. 

One major difficulty is the sheer newness of the role of teacher. After a little 
student teaching, you suddenly find yourself totally immersed. You are in charge 
of your own class and responsible for taking it from the first day of school to the 
last. One particularly vexing problem for the beginning teacher is the search for 
effective curricular materials, as the following example illustrates. 
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In this class, a new ge er oy Ce. ee 
teacher's creative lesson 
on DNA is paying off in 

student interest. (© Bob F 
Daemmrich) Diag 





Betty Dewey/Third Grade 


“The overriding question of this year has been ‘What works?’ I’m in a constant 





search for materials. It is never-ending. My kids aren’t especially brilliant, but they de- 
vour material and look at me as if to say, “Well, what’s next?’ Our school’s curriculum 
guide is only five years old, but it is terribly dated. The students know a lot of the stuff 
already. They learned it in lower grades or just picked it up. They are bored by a good 
bit of the rest, too. I’m constantly squeezing ideas and tips from the other third-grade 
teachers. They are helpful, but they are in the same boat I am. Sometimes I get a big 
buildup on a particular workbook or special unit by a teacher who had fabulous suc- 
cess with it. I try it and I fall on my face with it. Then there are the kids. They are so 
fickle! A couple of times I took their suggestions on things they wanted to study and 
work on. After much work and many late hours, I'd get these classes prepared and the 
very same kids who were so anxious to make the suggestions couldn’t have cared less. 

“My school district has curriculum specialists. Some of them are very good, too. 
Particularly the math specialist. He would give me too much material. I’d spend hours 
deciding about which approach to use to teach ten minutes’ worth of material. The 
language arts specialist was a sweet lady but very rarely available, and most of her ideas 
were really out to lunch. I was on my own there. When you get right down to it, you 
have to make the curriculum and the materials yours before they are any good to you. 
Someone else’s great materials are nothing until you have made them your own. This 
is hard to do the first year.” 


“owning” your own materials 


Though the curricular and instructional aspect of teaching can be a thicket of 
difficulty for many beginners, for others it is very exciting and inspiring. 
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© Tom Middleton/Middle School Social Studies 
iu “School has always been hard for me. But then again, if the truth be known, I’ve 
always worked hard. In high school I really got turned on to history, and I think it was 
then that I decided to become a teacher. In college I took every history course I could. I 
was way over the required number of history courses for certification. And I 
was lucky to teach at a very academic high school as a student teacher. I 
think I did well, too. At least that’s what everyone said. I was really disap- obse rving Rrow thine 
pointed when I couldn’t find any openings as a history teacher. I was getting is essenf ial to sustaini ng a 
very discouraged until I was finally offered a middle school job in the same 
school district where I had student-taught. My first thought was to let it go 
and wait for a ‘real’ history job. What they wanted me to teach was social i . ; 
studies. There was some history involved, but there was also a lot of other what you teach or how you 
social science material to teach. What I really wanted to teach were the in- presen f yourse if to your 
tricacies of the British parliamentary system and the rise and fall of Oliver — cyy, de nts, you i have to be on 
Cromwell, and what they wanted was what seemed to me pretty low-level 
stuff. I was ready to hang it up. I could possibly work for the company my 
dad works for, or I could go back to school. Well, anyway, I decided I'd give 
middle school teaching a chance. will grow dur ing the time 
“The great surprise of teaching for me was not the kids or anything fat vou are fovetiier. 
like that. It was, on the one hand, how little I knew about my strength— ; = 
history—and, on the other hand, how intellectually exciting teaching in 
general can be. I had taken dozens of history courses and considered myself a super 
buff, but I had missed the essential meaning of history. That’s what I have been learn- 
ing these first two years, and it has been as stimulating as anything in my life. Nowl 
feel I’m just beginning to understand the purpose of history and what should be __relearning one’s subject 
taught. I came to teach and probably ended up learning more than my students. 
“Incidentally, I was offered the position I thought I really wanted, a position on the 
high school history faculty. I turned it down. I couldn't be happier than I am here., 
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Becoming comfortable and sensing that one is effective with children is a major 
concern for a new teacher. And well it should be: students are the main event! 
They make the good days good and usually make the bad days bad. The relation- 
ship between teacher and students is multifaceted. An important aspect of the re- 
lationship is based on how well the students are achieving. 


GB Edwina Bellatre/Fifth Grade It’s not what the teacher 

YY “I have enjoyed my students this year, probably more thanI should ges . 1at’s impo rtant. It’s 
have. It was a tremendous kick to have my own class. I was very worried 
about discipline. I think I jumped on the students so much in the first 
three weeks that they were shell-shocked until Thanksgiving. But I loos- 
ened up, and so did they. I’ve really liked the whole experience of being a Pr, SCHLECTS 
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CHAPTER 2 WHAT CAN THE NEW TEACHER EXPECT? 


Case Study cont'd 
teacher. And I’ve worked hard. It seems that my whole life this first year has been 
school. 

“The one real down moment I had came right toward the end of the year. Some- 
thing one of the sixth-grade teachers said really shook my confidence. She made some 
comment at lunch about how much fun-and-games was going on in my class. All of a 
sudden I began thinking that while I was having a great time—and maybe the kids 
were having a great time—they really weren't learning anything. I tried to think what I 
had taught them that was really important, and my mind was blank. I tried to think of 
particular students who | thought had really shown a lot of progress, and I couldn't 
think of anyone specific. I went around that way for a couple of days, and I got sort of 
panicky. 

“Finally, almost by accident, I came across one of the student’s notebooks, which 
had all of his work from September, even his diagnostic tests. It was really enlighten- 
ing. I could almost see the change from week to week in what he knew. The problems 
became more difficult, but he could master them. His compositions became more in- 
teresting, and the mechanics became sounder. His handwriting looked so much more 
mature. I figured, though, that maybe that was just one student. I asked to look at a 
few other students’ notebooks, and there it was. They had changed. They were differ- 
ent. Not just different, but better. And I was an important part of that change.” 


There can be little doubt, however, that although students are the primary 
source of a teacher’s success, they are also a source of failure. Three areas in par- 
ticular cause problems: discipline, social distance, and sex. Behind each of these 
areas of difficulty is an inaccurate set of expectations the teacher holds about 
children. 

One indication of these out-of-line expectations is the sharp change in atti- 
tudes people experience as they go through teacher education and into their first 
years of classroom teaching. Studies have shown that the longer college students 
stay in teacher education programs, the more positive and warm their attitudes 
toward students become. But among beginning teachers, positive attitudes to- 
ward students drop sharply. In fact, beginning teachers score significantly lower 
on attitude inventories than students just entering teacher education. 

Why does this happen? Before going on, jot down some hypotheses about why 
beginning teachers’ attitudes change in this way. 











Sources of a Distorted View 


Our experience in working with college students (for more years than we care to 
report) convinces us that most students who are preparing to become teachers 
have high ideals in general and become particularly idealistic about children and 
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education during their preparation. They believe that as teachers they should 
have warm relations with students, and they want to make the classroom more 
relaxed and more responsive to the needs of students than it normally is. As col- 
lege students take more education courses and observe in classrooms, their views 
of children become more idealistic and, as a result, more positive. By graduation, 
the rose-colored glasses are firmly affixed.* 

Also, college students have managed to shut out memories of many realities of 
their own childhood and adolescence. They forget things like the time they 
joined with the other seventh-graders to put four tacks on Miss Derriere’s chair. 


*This analysis does not, we fear, account for the Lundquist Effect, named after our good friend 
Ernie Lundquist, whom you will hear from later in this chapter in the section on parents. Ernie de- 
viated (as was his habit) from the normal. As Ernie progressed through teacher training, he began 
to dislike children more and more. By the time he graduated, he had a well-developed distaste for, 
as he called them, “the little creeps.” But having few options and even less imagination, Ernie went 
ahead and got himself a teaching job. Failing at this, he quickly became an administrator. However, 
Ernie found sitting in his office quite lonely. The only people who came to see him were the 
children. As Ernie talked to the children about what his school was really like, he gradually came to 
like, and eventually love, the little creeps. But, on the other hand, as for the teachers... 
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They blot out all the juicy stories, most of which they knew were untrue, about 
the young home economics teacher. They forget about how they enjoyed reading 
(writing?) obscenities about their math teacher on the lavatory wall. They forget 
how cruel kids can be to kids. Somehow the dark side of human nature recedes 
from view during teacher education. But fear not: it reappears. Beginning teach- 
ers rediscover human fallibility, in their children and in themselves, and all too 
often the sad result is that their positive attitudes toward children plummet. 

Normally, positive attitudes make a comeback, although they rarely regain the 
heights they reached during the latter stages of teacher training. Nevertheless, the 
beginner’s unrealistic expectations are a great source of his or her problems. And 
although problems of this kind abound, we will look at just the three areas men- 
tioned earlier: discipline, social distance, and sex. 


Discipline 

Classroom management, classroom control, or discipline (pick your eu- 
phemism) is one of those problems that shouldn't exist. After all, school is an op- 
portunity for children. The teacher works hard to help them. It’s simple: the 
teacher is there to teach, and students are there to learn. Unfortunately, though, 
things do not work out that way. 

The great majority of schools, whether kindergartens or high schools, are 
organized with the expectation that the teacher will be “in charge” of the class. 
You may not like this, and there are things you can do about it. But it is still what 
is generally expected of a teacher by the children, the administration, and peers. 
(We will return to this matter of expectations in the section on social distance.) 
Few (and lucky) are the teachers who do not have to come to grips with their role 
as disciplinarian. 


Unaccustomed to Being in Charge A discipline problem occurs when the 
expected pattern of classroom behavior is violated. Normally, a breach of disci- 
pline is an overt act by one or more students that distracts attention from or 
interrupts the performance of the task at hand. Few college students have had 
much opportunity to be “in charge,” to give orders, to coordinate the activities of 
a group of people, or to say such things as “Quiet down” or “Stay in your seat!” In 
particular, many young women are still somewhat unaccustomed to leadership 
roles (although this has been changing in recent years). Students, on the other 
hand, are accustomed to being taught by experienced teachers who know how to 
control them, usually rather effortlessly. 

Students can sense uncertainty and hesitancy in a new teacher. Moreover, 
school is not fun-and-games for children. They can get restless and bored. (Re- 
member how long the school day was when you were in elementary and sec- 
ondary school: how long you had to sit still at a stretch and how much you had 
to do that didn’t interest you.) These conditions, plus the potential for friction in 
any group of so many people, make it almost inevitable.that first-year teachers 
will have some trouble establishing the kind of productive relationship with stu- 
dents that they seek. 


STUDENTS: FRIENDS OR FIENDS? 





As we have implied, many new teachers start out with a rather idealized picture 
of children as victims. They assume that misbehavior is a result of some condition 
external to the child, such as a disruptive home life or poverty. Often there is the 
suggestion that something in the teacher’s class provokes or brings forth the prob- 
lem. If only the teacher would “establish the right environment” or “reach out to 
the child in just the right way,” the problem would be solved. This view is a subset 
of a larger view that people are not capable of evil, only social arrangements are 
capable of evil—an idea that had many adherents in education at one time and 
still has some advocates today. This idea that all children are innately good, com- 
bined with the first-year teacher’s insecurities and search for approval, makes it 
difficult for many to deal confidently with their role as disciplinarian. 


Carole Green/Fourth Grade 

“I was convinced that a good class was a happy class and that I wasn’t going to 
be like those grouchy teachers I remember from my own elementary school. So, in the 
first part of the year, I let a lot of small infractions go unnoticed: talking during silent 
reading period, lateness on assignments, yelling out the window to students on the 
snannenl has 
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Sometimes a little “one- 
on-one” can clear up a 
discipline problem. 

(© Elizabeth Crews) 
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Case Study cont'd 

playground, and the like. It was a little hard on my nerves, but I thought I was estab- 
lishing an open and creative environment. It soon became clear that it was open, but 
not particularly creative. In fact, I first discovered reality when a friendly parent sug- 
gested that the room was too noisy and disorderly for the children to get their work 
done. I tried to ‘tighten up, but the students were already used to my ‘open and cre- 
ative’ environment. I just couldn't get them to settle down. 

“Finally, the straw that broke the camel’s back—and almost broke mine—was 
when the principal came in to observe. The kids behaved horribly. I felt as if they were 
trying to make me look bad. Whatever their intentions, the situation was not lost on 
the principal. During the follow-up conference, he was very frank with me, telling me 
that if I couldn’t maintain better discipline, he might have to ‘relieve me.’ One thing I 
particularly remember him saying was ‘Carole, if you can’t keep school, you can’t teach 
school. Then he gave me some specific suggestions. Even with those good suggestions, 
though, I had a very difficult time working my way back in charge and establishing a 
more civil and orderly classroom.” 


faulty assumptions 





1. Teach your very best lesson. Often teachers use the meet your students, start matching names with 


first day for filling out forms, assigning lockers, and 
essential but boring “administrivia.” Such a day can 
set a tone for the students that this is going to be 
just like all the other years, like all the other classes. 
On the other hand, students will be fresh from the 
summer, carrying renewed expectations that this 
year may be different. Capitalizing on this attitude 
with a really interesting lesson will create impor- 
tant momentum for your class. You can catch up 
on the forms and other items later in the week. 


2. Establish class rules and procedures. Although a good 


lesson is most important, getting classroom man- 
agement under control cannot be stressed too 
much. On the first day, at least, let your students 
know you plan to have an orderly classroom with 
rules that foster respect and a healthy work environ- 
ment. We do not imply that you lay down the law, 
but that you let your students know that any group 
needs to have clear rules and you are open to their 
suggestions or even codetermination of the rules. 


3. Start learning and using students’ names. As soon as 


you receive your class lists or rosters, start familiar- 
izing yourself with the students’ names. Once you 


faces, and, whenever possible, use their names. 
Nothing signals your interest in them and being on 
top of the situation like using their names on day 1. 


4. Be friendly but businesslike. Often the insecurities of 


new teachers get the best of them. They vacillate 
between being Mr. or Ms. Nice Guy and Attila the 
Disciplinarian. The beginning teacher’s early com- 
mitment to a friendly but task-oriented atmos- 
phere is the key to its realization. 


. Share with students your vision for the year ahead. 


Students want to succeed. Even the ones with a his- 
tory of difficulty with other teachers want the new 
school year to be better. Don’t tell them how hard 
they are going to work. Tell them how much they 
are going to know at the end of the year and what 
they can do with this new knowledge. 


. Establish procedures for communicating with par- 
ents. You need parental support, and students want 
to know whether you'll contact parents about both 
good and bad events. Tell them you see their par- 
ents as your partners, as your coteachers. 





STUDENTS: FRIENDS OR FIENDS?2 


Social Distance 


Establishing an appropriate social distance from students occupies a good deal of 
a beginning teacher’s attention and energy. Like disciplinary techniques, a correct 
social distance does not come with a teaching certificate or one’s first job. Begin- 
ning teachers frequently take refuge in the two extremes of behavior. Many hide 
their insecurities by acting harshly strict and extremely businesslike, sometimes 
bordering on hostile. Others attempt to be completely “natural.” They reject the 
stiff, “teacherish” image and seek to break down all barriers between themselves 
and their students. The first extreme, the overly strict teacher, can give rise to long- 
term difficulties, whereas the “natural” teacher usually has short-term problems. 

The problem with playing the role of the overly strict, aloof teacher is that it 
may become a permanent habit. Acting like a Prussian officer may appeal to a 
hidden need to make others submissive. Also, one may begin to believe that “a 
quiet class is a good class.” 

The problem confronting overly “natural” teachers is that their view of nat- 
ural behavior often clashes with the children’s. The students expect their teacher 
to interact with them in certain recognizable ways; that is, they expect a certain 
degree of social distance. They are confused or put off when the teacher acts like 
“one of the gang.” The crux of the problem, then, is that the beginning teacher 
often wants to be a friend or a pal, whereas the students expect and want the 
teacher to be an adult. Because they are uncertain and striving to be adults them- 
selves, students seek strength and maturity in their teachers. Often they interpret 
the beginning teacher’s efforts at naturalness and informality as weakness. 


Jane Candis/Seventh Grade 

“Most of my year was spent alternating between being Wanda the Witch and 
sweet little Miss Muffet. I started out determined to be different from all those cold 
teachers I had had. I was going to be everyone’s sweet Big Sister. I really was surprised 
when this didn’t work. The children didn’t respond. If anything, they seemed to be 
confused. Some of them started treating me like their big sister, and I found myself 
getting annoyed. They became very familiar and started asking me all sorts of embar- 
rassing questions, both in and out of class. The final straw came when one of my 
boys—one of my favorites, too—came up to me in the hall while I was talking to a 
senior teacher. Smiling, he patted me on the back and said, ‘How’s it goin, Miss Can- 





dis?’ I was mortified. 

“After that little incident, I became tough. I was all business. If anyone got close to 
being familiar, I cut them off at the knees. I really said some nasty things. I was just so 
uptight that I overreacted. I guess I was hurt that my Big Sister routine didn’t work. 
Later I realized that one reason behind my wanting to be Big Sister was simply that I 
wanted to be loved, at any cost. I guess my insecurities led me to seek love from my 
students. Anyway, I-spent most of the year going back and forth on this issue—one 
week Wanda and the next Miss Muffet. It was really a strain, for me and the kids. Fi- 
nally, toward the end of the year, things began to straighten out and I stopped playing 
a role. It was much more fun that way. I think everyone was relieved.” 


overly strict behavior 
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Sex 


Sexual attraction and romance between students, and even between teachers, is 
alive and well in the American school. And most people recognize this. But the 
idea of sexual attraction or romance between a teacher and a student wasn’t 
talked about much, at least until the 1990s, when films like The Election and the 
celebrated case of Mary Kay LeTourneau, a thirty-four-year-old Seattle teacher 
who had two children fathered by a fifteen-year-old former student, brought the 
issue into the light. Nevertheless, sex between students and teachers generally re- 
mains a taboo subject. 

Beginning teachers are more likely than experienced ones to confront this 
problem. For one thing, they are nearer in age to the students. For another, they 
are often single, new to the community, and lonely. The strain of the new job may 
increase their need for affection, and this need may find expression in their rela- 
tionships with students. 

In the same way, students often become attracted to their teachers. They 
sometimes get what is best described as a “crush” on their teachers, becoming 
emotionally attached to them, greeting them eagerly in the morning and walking 
them to their cars after school. This too can be a very awkward situation in that 
the student wants to be treated as special and to feel the affection is reciprocated. 
If the teacher rejects or embarrasses the student, the student can be hurt deeply. 

Besides the platonic attachments teachers can form to young children, a 
twenty-two-year-old teacher quite conceivably can find a sixteen-year-old stu- 
dent sexually attractive. Thus, as the following account indicates, high school 
teachers are particularly vulnerable to sexual attraction or manipulation. Our 
only advice in this area is an emphatic don’t. 


| Gary Cornog/English 

“Tn one class there dwelt a fair young creature who found me to be an easily flus- 
tered appreciator of her many charms. She was a coquette and, to my way of thinking, 
a dangerous one. She had me at a great disadvantage. While she could liltingly ask spe- 
cial favors of me (such as my continued toleration of her misbehavior in class), I could 
not cope with her in anything like a spontaneous way. Unless I was in a phenomenally 
commanding mood, I could expect to hear such daily entreaties as ‘Oh, Mr. Cornog! 
Mr. Cornog! Could you come here and help me?’ “Mr. Cornog, I just don’t under- 
stand!’ (All this spoken in a voice of tender urgency.) She would have her left arm 
raised, her right arm aiding it, and would be leaning forward and upward from her 
desk so that (I thought) I would not fail to notice her finer endowments (I didn’t). 

“‘What is it, Julie?’ I would reply, hoping the fear in my heart would not be evident 
in my voice. It nearly always was. 

““Mr. Cornog, there’s something here I don’t Understand. Could you come here 
and look at it?’ 


“Don't, I tell myself. Don’t. 





PARENTS: NATURAL ALLIES WITH DIFFERENT AGENDAS 


Case Study cont'd 

“Read it to me and I'll explain it? (From here, I almost added, but that would be 
too obvious.) No. She’s getting up. 

“Tl bring it up there. 

“She approaches. She arrives at my left side. I note a scent of lemony perfume; an 
attempt at makeup about the eyes. She leans over to place the book in front of me, and 
some of her long dark hair grazes my shoulder. By this time I feel thoroughly unwill- 
ing to answer any question regarding syntax. What about private tutoring? I hear my 
lecherous innards suggesting. Heaven forbid! My frustration causes me to blurt a re- 
sponse to her query, hoping that she'll return to her seat. The class by this time has ob- 
served me melting into a limpid pool behind the desk. She must be smiling 
triumphantly above me, her glory reflected in my devastation. If only she had been as 
innocent of malice in her manipulations as I had been tender in my innocence, then 
all would have been well. Alas, she was not. She thought it great sport to exercise her 
arts for the benefit of her friends, and I could think of no way to break the spell. I 
could not ignore her, because then the class would notice my attempt and think that 
she had really gotten to me. I could not allow her to continue to dominate me, for then 
the respect I sought would never appear. Who could respect a hen-pecked English 
teacher? The befuddled teacher doing battle with the temptress every day—what a 
tableau! What a cliché. It pained me to see myself in such a humiliating posture. It was 
so absurd.”* 





Some first-year teachers become terribly discouraged by their relationships 
with students. Most of us teach because we like young people and want to work 
with them. When we are rejected or make fools of ourselves, it is painful. Most 
problems with students are a result of inexperience, and the majority of second- 
year teachers find that most of their previous problems disappear and they feel 
very much at ease with their students. Developing satisfying relationships with 
students usually involves some initial uncertainty. However, previous experience 
with children as a camp counselor, settlement house worker, or tutor can ease the 
transition. Contacts with children and adolescents before beginning teaching 
help you learn about how you relate best to children. 





The parent and the teacher are natural partners. Both are working to help the 
child become a more fully developed person, and both want the child to be 
happy, sensitive, intelligent, and well balanced. Frequently, though, the relation- 
ship between teacher and parent runs amok and the natural allies become antag- 
onists. Instead of devoting their energies toward understanding and aiding the 
child, they waste them on conflict with each other. 

The great majority of parent-teacher conferences are cordial, constructive, and 
characterized by mutual respect. Although there may be initial problems of per- 
ception or communication, the parents’ and teacher’s shared interest in the child 
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is enough to overcome these minor blocks. However, problems do develop—and 
they are not always the fault of the parents. 


Walter Connor/History 

“In the late winter, we had our annual parents’ night. All the teachers were to 
work with students on displays and projects. And, of course, we had to get lots of stu- 
dent work up on the board. The drab old school building looked like the Rose Bowl 
Parade by the big night. We met the parents in our rooms and gave them an overview 
of what we were doing for the year. I thought I would be nervous, but somehow I 
wasn't. I was so distracted and fascinated by their faces. I never suspected that they 
would look so much like their kids! Or vice versa. 

“When I finished my talk, I handed out folders of the children’s work and told the 
parents I would be happy to talk with them individually. Most of my students had 
been doing fairly well, so most of the evening went well. The parents of my two prize 
ding-a-lings didn’t show, an event I greeted with mixed emotions. 

“One set of parents hung back. I hadn’t met them yet, but I knew immediately who 
they were. They were Bill Russell’s parents. Bill is a great big happy kid. He is not 
bright, and he is quite lazy. All he likes to do is play his guitar, which he is pretty good 
with. The only time I have gotten any work from him was during a unit on the Civil 
War. I persuaded him to look up the folk songs and marching chants of the Civil War. 
He gave a ‘singing and strumming report to the class. But after that, nothing! Bill was 
carrying something between a D and an F at that time. Well, the Russells asked a lot of 
questions, and I stayed with the straight-facts-no-sugar-coating approach, which I was 
convinced was the right approach. Then Mr. Russell glanced anxiously at his wife, 
looked over his shoulder to see that none of the other parents was within earshot, and 
said, “Tell me, Mr. Connor. We're both college men. My son, Bill: is he... you know... 
college material?’ 

“T didn’t know what to say, so I said, “What do you mean?’ 

“We just want to know if we should be saving to send him to college. Is he. . . you 
know... college material?’ 

“All I thought of was that here was a guy who really wanted a straight answer, so I 
said, ‘Well, no. I don’t think so’? Then I looked at Mrs. Russell. I should have looked at 
her before answering. After the tears came the hostility. ‘How dare you prejudge my 
boy! Admit it, you don’t like Bill. You are trying to ruin his chances. We work hard to 
raise our only son, and then some young know-it-all teacher ruins everything!’ 

“Underneath the hysteria, which subsided in about five long minutes, she was 
right. I was way off base. I had no right to make that judgment. I had known their son 
for a half-year in one course that clearly didn’t interest him much. I didn’t have 
enough data. Well, | made another appointment with them. During that meeting, I 
saw that frightening intensity behind their desire to get my class’s number-one guitar 
player into college. Some good things came out of this conference. Bill’s work picked 
up. He actually ended the year with a C. I was the one who learned a good lesson, 
though. Wanting to be honest doesn’t mean arrogantly abandoning good judgment.” 


The sources of teacher-parent problems are the same as those involved in any 


human relationship, but encounters are more highly charged than in most rela- 
tionships. This is to be expected because a child and his or her future are at issue. 


PARENTS: NATURAL ALLIES WITH DIFFERENT AGENDAS 


The following account of Brenda’s mother and a new teacher illustrates some of 
the dynamics that are usually hidden from view. 


§ Ruth Billsbury/Sixth Grade 
UDE “Tt happened i in late March. Ten days earlier, Brenda’s mother called me. She said 
a wanted to talk to me and asked if there was any day that I stayed late at school. She 
didn’t get off work until 4:30 and couldn’t make it to school until 5:15. I often worked 
late at school, and so I made an appointment for ten days later. 

“I was curious about why she wanted to see me, and I began to worry. Brenda had 
something of a reputation in the school. In September, during the teachers’ workshop 
before the opening day, two teachers ‘sympathized’ with me when they heard I had 
Brenda Carson. They didn’t go into great detail why, and I didn’t want to ask. How- 
ever, I was watching Brenda out of the corner of my eye during those first months, and 
I guess I paid particular attention to her. In recent months, I hadn’t thought much 
about her—until her mother called. 

“Brenda’s mother showed up right on time, and after a few pleasantries she said, 
‘Well, I know you're busy, so I'll come right to the point. Three weeks after Brenda 
started kindergarten, Brenda’s father and I separated. After a terrible on-again, off- effects of divorce 
again year, we decided to get a divorce. It was hard on both of us, but it was crushing 
for Brenda. She’s an only child. Maybe she blamed herself for the breakup. I don’t 
know. In any event, she went into a kind of tailspin. She was trouble at home, and she’s 
been in trouble in school almost from the moment of the breakup. She’s no genius, 
but she’s bright enough to do better than she’s done. She just dug in her little heels and 
wouldn’t try. She wouldn't bring books home. She wouldn’t do assignments. Every 
time I asked her about school, her standard answer was “I hate school.” Once I got 
working and my life started to settle down, we were able to make a life together. But 
the school situation was still rotten. None of the other girls played with her. She was 
never invited to any parties. I even suggested that she invite one of her classmates to 
stay overnight one Friday night, and the kid refused. We were both heartbroken. 

“Then you came along. I don’t know what you did to her, but you certainly have 
turned her around. I sensed it the first day of school. She came home with a funny look —_ unexpected praise 
in her eye and said, “This year is going to be different. I can just tell.” She wouldn't say 
why, but after a few days I guessed. She was continually talking about you—from what 
you said to her to what kind of car you drive. Honestly, one weekend when we were out 
grocery shopping, she made me drive by your apartment, she was so curious to find out 
what it looked like. 

“And I guess you know how she’s doing in school. I don’t think she’s missed her 
homework once. I’m sure she’s not your best student, but I know she’s doing pretty 
well, particularly considering the hole she was digging for herself. You look surprised 
at all this. I figured you might be. Brenda can really keep her feelings to herself when 
she wants to. But honestly, you have touched that girl in a special place. The difference 
in her is like night and day. You can’t imagine what all this has meant to me. Her pain 
was my pain, and now it’s gone away. Brenda even has friends now. 

“‘Anyway, I just wanted you to know. I just wanted to see you and to thank you.’ 

“Brenda’s mother was out the door before I could respond. It was so unexpected; 
I don’t know what I could have said anyway. That one event has given me a great, great 
deal to think about.” 
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Reasons for Parent-Teacher Problems 


The two case studies you have just read illustrate a number of reasons that par- 
ents and teachers may have a difficult relationship with each other or even fall 
into direct conflict. 


1. Varied perceptions. Teachers and parents are quite likely to perceive the 
same phenomenon in very different ways. The nerve-frazzled teacher perceives a 
child as a wild, undisciplined, raucous menace. The parents perceive their child 
as energetic, spontaneous, and sociable. An apparently quiet, shy child may turn 
out to be a chatterbox in the security of home. 


2. Judgments on students. Evaluation is another area of difficulty. It is part of 
the teacher’s job to make judgments about a child’s performance, a process that 
can touch on some deep insecurities. It can wound the parents’ hopes and aspi- 
rations, particularly in this age of anxiety when parents see education as their 
children’s royal road to success. In our competitive society, being average is taken 
by some as failure. For these reasons, the teacher needs to be especially sensitive 
when dealing with issues of evaluation and would do well to stay away from judg- 
ments such as students being “above average” or “below average” or comparing 
certain children with other students. 


3. Differences of social class and experiences. Issues of social distance have been 
at the hub of much parent-teacher antagonism in recent years. Since most teach- 
ers are middle class or aspiring to the middle class, they normally have little trou- 
ble communicating with middle-class people. But when they deal with parents 
from a lower or higher socioeconomic class or a different ethnic group, or both, 
the potential for communication difficulties heightens. Upper-class parents can 
look down on public schools and treat teachers condescendingly. Poor parents 
often have had unfortunate and unpleasant experiences with schools and, as a re- 
sult, regard them with suspicion. Often these parents speak a different language 
or dialect than the teacher. What the teacher sees as a humble classroom is to 
them part of a huge, impersonal bureaucracy. In many urban areas, this impres- 
sion of the school as a cold, unfriendly, and impersonal institution is supported 
by the evidence: the school doors are locked, and parents have to pass by police 
officers and assorted hall guards before receiving a pass to see the head secretary 
in order to see the teacher. The fact that many lower-class parents, as children, 
encountered prejudice in schools and found attendance at school more discour- 
aging than helpful makes communication even more difficult. 


4. Overburdened parents. Another factor, as we note in Chapter 5, is the 
changing American family. Increasingly, mothers—who, in an earlier era, stayed 
home, kept house, and guided their children through school—are joining the 
work force. Currently, the great majority of women with school-age children 
work outside the home. The U.S. Department of Labor projects that by the year 
2005, 80 percent of married women with children will be in the work force. Usu- 
ally it is very difficult for working mothers to get off work to meet with their chil- 
dren’s teachers or attend PTO meetings and after-school functions that would 


SURVIVING THE FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 


put them in closer contact with teachers. Often these events are unwelcome 
chores in an already stressful life. 


5. The pain of change. Finally, going to school changes children. School, in fact, 
exists to help children change in specified ways: to read, to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, to solve problems. And students do change. They master things. They 
acquire confidence. And they become increasingly independent of their parents. 
Some parents rejoice at their child’s growing freedom from them. For others, this 
process of independence is painful. Hearing her little girl talk about how much 
she loves her teacher may arouse jealousy in a mother and cause her to act hostile 
when she meets the teacher. When a high school student comes home from school 
with political, social, or religious views that conflict with those of his parents, 
resentment and confusion can result. Thus, it is not uncommon for a parent to 
approach a conference with the teacher with a sincere mixture of appreciation and 


hostility. 





When one of the authors was about to begin his first year of teaching, his battle- 
scarred department chairman cryptically commented to him, “Promise yourself 
today that you will teach a second year.” At the time, the meaning behind the re- 
mark was unclear. However, after the emotional yo-yo of that initial year had 
taken a few swoops and plunges, the meaning came into sharp focus. A person’s 
first year of teaching is too unusual, too filled with extremes and emotional highs 
and lows to provide a sound basis for deciding whether or not teaching is the 
work on which one wants to spend one’s life. Nevertheless, a whopping 30 per- 
cent of teachers leave the profession within their first five years,” presumably 
many of them first-year teachers. But statistics do not determine personal fate. 
Experienced teachers know that a novice teacher can do much to overcome or at 
least mitigate the problems of the first year of teaching. Andy Baumgartner, who 
was voted National Teacher of the Year in 1999, summarizes a great deal of valu- 
able advice in his “Ten Commandments for Successful Teaching”: 


1. Make learning fun! 


2. Enjoy the job of teaching or change your situation so that you will! 


3. Speak out positively about the profession! Be honest about the concerns and 
praise the successes! 


4. Look for the rewards in teaching on a daily basis! Give yourself a pat on the 
back for even the smallest of victories! 


5. Care about the students! Appreciate their company! Advocate for their well- 
being! Treat them with dignity! 


6. Stay clear of the watering holes frequented by the “old buffaloes” and the 
“naysayers! 
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7. Don’t be afraid to fail! Be willing to constantly try new things and to learn 
from mistakes! 


8. Have a life outside of teaching! Play as hard as you work! Gather family and 
friends around you for support! 


9. Find a mentor and a confidant who is trustworthy, and save all “soul baring” 
for that person! 


10. Persevere and don’t give up! In education, there are always second chances! 


Let’s look at some of these ideas more closely. 


Begin Now 


First, start now to prepare for the predictable events and problems of the initial 
year. Make a systematic study of your strengths and weaknesses, with an eye 
toward using those strengths in the classroom and gradually eliminating your 
trouble areas. For instance, if you have an especially good reading voice, plan to 
capitalize on it as a teacher. Students from preschool through college love to be 
read to. On the other hand, if you are painfully self-conscious and shy, develop a 
plan to overcome this shortcoming. Don’t try to defeat your shyness with big, 
dramatic gestures, such as trying out for the lead in the college play. Take an in- 
cremental approach, using small steps. Plan to speak to someone standing in line 
next to you whom you don’t know; volunteer answers in class. With problematic 
areas like this, but also with your strengths, seek the advice and help of trusted 
friends, family, and teachers. Realize that your shyness may never completely go 
away, but you will gradually feel more and more comfortable speaking and work- 
ing with people if you push yourself to make small advances regularly. 


Keep a Teaching Journal 


A teaching journal can be any notebook that is large enough to hold your teach- 
ing thoughts and suggestions. Or, if you prefer working at a keyboard, a com- 
puter file can serve the same purpose. Although some teachers started such books 
in grade school when they first decided to teach, the beginning of one’s formal 
preparation as a teacher is a very good time to begin a journal. 

A teaching journal can be used to record all the useful ideas and strategies you 
discover, saving them for the time when you are actually teaching. It can include 
teaching skills learned in lectures or observed in the field, such as how to grade 
papers effectively or how to give students evaluative feedback on in-class presen- 
tations. In addition, it could include methods of disciplining in different situa- 
tions, easy and efficient ways to take attendance, ways to present particularly 
difficult concepts, things to do when students get Beatie or overexcited, and 
sources of good curricular materials. 

Having such a journal serves two functions. First, the teaching journal is a 
constant reminder that you are preparing to be actually in charge of your own 
classroom (a fact that often is not in sharp focus for preservice teachers). Second, 
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the journal can be a lifesaver when you are struggling during the first year. A typ- 
ical journal entry might look like this: 


Tuesday, October 7 
9th Grade English 


Began the introductory lesson on Shakespeare and the Globe Theater today. The 
biographical info went over only minimally well. Brian and Mark loudly wanted 
to know why they needed to know when he was born and died and what differ- 
ence it made. Some of the other kids looked bored as I went into my spiel, and I 
realized I was probably lecturing too much. 

Next time I should review my information that I present, and figure out what’s 
important for them to know and what’s extraneous. Just because I’m fascinated 
with it doesn’t mean that it’s all appropriate or necessary for a ninth-grader’s in- 
troduction to Shakespeare. Also, maybe some sort of question-answer sheet about 
Shakespeare would work better and get more involvement from the kids. 

On the bright side, they all seemed to love the Globe Theater model. They re- 
ally liked the way it opened, showing the cross-section with all the various stage 
areas. Brian and Mark were among the most interested in the model. The kids also 
seemed to be able to follow along on their photocopied drawing of the Globe. Jon 
and Elizabeth (who usually aren’t impressed with anything) told me that it was 
“pretty cool.” The next time, maybe I’ll start with the theater and allow more time 
for them to explore it. 


Besides offering professional advantages, the teaching journal can be a valu- 
able personal record. One twenty-year teaching veteran in Massachusetts has 
kept a journal about his teaching experiences throughout his career. He finds that 
it has “captured the moment,” recording what he was thinking and experiencing 
as he taught throughout the years. 

An alternative form of this idea is to develop a card file of “teaching tips,” 
either with index cards or in a similar computerized format. This file of tips can 
provide quick, easy reference for planning or problem solving. 


The Proper Frame of Mind 


It is important to have the right frame of mind during your first year of teaching: 
that of someone who is untested and who has a great deal to learn. Humility is a 
virtue that has been all but drowned out in our modern, “We’re Number One” 
culture. Zen masters and teachers of the spiritual life urge the beginner to assume 
an attitude of submissiveness before what is to be learned. Not weakness, but hu- 
mility. Many new teachers strive hard to avoid humiliation, not realizing that a 
humble person cannot be humiliated. Instead of assuming a false confidence, one 
can acknowledge that there is much to learn and open oneself up to that learning. 

Making use of this suggestion is somewhat tricky. The humble frame of mind 
we are urging is one of alertness and quiet observation of your new context, ex- 
pecting difficulties of some sort but being quietly confident that solutions will 
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What's the Policy? 

Recently the issue of special help for new teachers 
is becoming an important question for many local 
school districts and state legislatures. Every job has 


a break-in period, a time when the beginner learns — 


the ropes and makes the connections between the- 
ory and practice. Adjustment and adaptation are 
the watchwords of life in the new workplace. 
Teaching is no exception. School districts and state 
legislatures are looking for ways to provide help 
for new teachers in a programmatic way, rather 
than individual experienced teachers lending a 
hand to newcomers. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

Most of the new programs and those on the leg- 
islative drawing board include mentoring assis- 
tance and targeted in-service help designed to 
augment formal teacher preparation, helping 
beginners to make the link between what they 
learned on the campus and the very concrete 
world of their new classrooms. Experienced 
teachers are affected as well, because they are of- 
ten cast in the role of mentor. 


What Are the Pros? 


Programs that offer special help for new teachers 
represent a major opportunity for the teaching 
profession to ensure that beginners are not 
swamped and discouraged, but rather are given 
the opportunity to make a smooth transition into 
their chosen occupation. 

For years the plight of the new teacher has 
_ commanded attention in the educational press 
and journals. Experts estimate that 30 percent of 
all new teachers leave the field within their first 
five years, and that many of these are one- or two- 
year teachers. Systematic help for new teachers 
could help reduce the loss of early-career teachers. 
oe addition, one will benefit if their teachers 


Teacher Induction Programs 


What Are the Cons? 


Among the issues surrounding special help for 


new teachers are three, in particular: first and 
foremost, that old favorite, money; second, who 
gets the special help; and third, who gives the spe- 
cial help. 


» Money. The costs of new teacher assistance pro- 
grams are typically between two to five thousand 
dollars a year per teacher. And, while that may 
seem like a fine investment, there are arguments 
on the other side. First is the competing-options 
argument. A district that adopts a new teacher 
training program may be choosing to forgo a new 
swimming pool or banks of computers in every 
classroom. Or, the state legislators may want to 
use those same funds for special education or a 
new statewide testing initiative. Second, there are 
those who worry about “wasting funds” on people 
who are “just passing through.” They cite the 30 
percent new teacher turnover statistics, arguing 
that it is more prudent to spend precious staff de- 
velopment monies on those who represent a long- 
term investment. 


BD Who gets the help? Most of the teacher assis- 
tance programs now being considered were con- 
ceived when teaching positions were scarce. They 
were designed to help graduates from teacher- 
preparation programs make the transition from 
the college classroom to leading their own class- 
rooms. Now new teachers are a scarce commodity 
and school districts are forced to hire people with 
little or no teacher preparation. The in-service 
programs are becoming “on-site and in-flight” 
substitutes for unprepared teachers. For example, 
a Greater Los Angeles school district, Montebello 
Unified schools, recently came to the realization 
that of the 160 new teachers in its new profession- 
als support program, only 19 had regular state — 
credentials, : 
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__ Policy Matters! (cont'd) : 


Dd Who does the helping? This issue can become a 
political football. Ideally, the best person to help a _ 


_new teacher is a master teacher, experienced at the 
same grade level or in the same subject area, and 
who has talent as a teacher of teachers. In the ac- 
tual world of schools, however, it does not always 
work out that way. Being designated a mentor 


wee 


teacher or having special responsibilities to help | 


neophytes is both a professional honor and a pro- 
fessional plum. And plums are not always distrib- 
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_ turning it into a popularity contest; and, finally, 
+ having the new teachers themselves select, — 
which, among other problems, could again fall 
into the popularity trap. _ 

While everyone seemingly wants to see new teach- 
ers succeed, the issue is hardly an educational pol- 
icy slam-dunk. 


What Do You Think? 
1. In the arena of competing educational dol- 


uted on merit or worth. Among the alternative 
_ fruit distribution methods are: _ 


lars, how high a priority would you put on 
support for new teachers? 


« having those in power (superintendents, prin- 2. _Do you believe that these new teacher support 


cipals, supervisors, or school board members) _ 
decide; a 
having the local teachers union decide and thus 


_ loyal members or those with the most seniority; __ 


programs should focus on the most needy, _ 

even if they become end-runs around regular 
teacher education programs? — - 
_ be tempted to hand out assignments to the most —_3. Specifically, where do you believe that you, as 
_a beginning teacher, will need the most help? 


* having a faculty member in a particular school source: Jeff Archer, Education Week, March 17, 1999, pp. 1, 


building decide, which runs the possibility of 221-222. 


come. In a way, the new teacher should be like a good apprentice: working hard, 
eyes open, asking questions, and being eager to learn everything possible about 
the craft. 


Find a Mentor 


A first-year teacher can have no greater gift than a good mentor, an experienced 
teacher who is willing to act as a guide and confidant through the first year. Be- 
sides all of the information and tips that a mentor can give you, a good mentor is 
an interpreter-guide on what is essentially foreign turf. A mentor can tell you 
which pieces of paper from the principal’s office need to be responded to imme- 
diately, who has the formal power and who has the real power, what the adminis- 
trators emphasize most in teacher evaluations, and which teachers are most 
willing to share ideas and which ones are not. Perhaps even more important, a 
mentor is a friend. Seventy percent of teachers who have been mentored claim 
that the experience significantly improved their teaching. On the other hand, 
only one in five teachers reports having received such guidance.° However, in 
recent years many school districts have developed special arrangements to help 
beginning teachers. Some have special induction programs, some have mentor 
programs, and some have both. In situations where there is no induction pro- 
gram or a mentor is not assigned, we urge you to find a mentor on your own. 


values of mentor 
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Home-school commu- 
nication at its best! 
(© Michael Newman/ 
PhotoEdit) 


establish communication with 
parents 


CHAPTER 2) WHAT CAN THE NEW TEACHER EXPECT? 





Make Your Students’ Parents Your Allies 


We suggest that all teachers, but particularly new teachers, take a very proactive, 
positive approach to parents. Instead of having them get to know you indirectly 
through the often distorting eyes and mouths of their children (“My new teacher, 
Miss Sniddly, hates me. And besides, she can’t teach. How come I got stuck with a 
new teacher?”), help them to get to know you and what you will be doing with 
their children this school year. 

One way to do this is to prepare a short statement to be carried home and 
signed, introducing yourself to parents and outlining your major goals for the 
year. Stress that you and they are in a partnership to help their child have a pro- 
ductive year. Further, let them know how to get in touch with you and that you 
are looking forward to meeting them. One new first-grade teacher we heard 
about sent a letter with a snapshot of herself to her first-graders and their par- 
ents once she received her class list in the summer. She wrote a little about her- 
self, told them some of the things they would do during the coming school year, 
and (for the parents) explained her approach to teaching. Besides being exciting 
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for the students, this technique helped the new teacher start the year (and, more 
important, finish the year) with her students’ parents as strong allies. 

A second suggestion is that once you have established disciplinary and home- 
work policies, a copy should be sent home for parental sign-off. 

Third, on the first day, get the home and office telephone numbers of each stu- 
dent’s parent or parents. The fact that you possess these valuable bits of informa- 
tion will not go unnoticed by your students. 

Fourth, it is a good idea to call all parents early in the fall. In particular, call 
the parent(s) as soon as a student appears to be falling behind, tuning out, or 
misbehaving: “Mrs. Tate, this is Philip’s teacher. Philip’s performance has begun 
to slip. What can we do to get him back on track?” “Mr. Fisher, this is Kathleen’s 
teacher. Kathleen just won't stop talking in class. It is interfering with other stu- 
dents and keeping her from doing the work she is capable of. What can we do to 
make this the good year we all want for Kathleen?” The key word in dealing with 
parents is we, as in “What can we do?” Phone calls should be made and brief 
notes sent home for positive reasons as well. Such a “good news” call can make a 
parent’s month! 

Finally, if problems persist, insist on a parent visit. There is no surer way to get 
children’s attention than to have them realize they are the reason their parents 
had to leave work early to come to school. And although this is an upsetting 
bother for many parents, it is usually worth it because of the positive effect it can 
have on their child’s school experience. 


Take Evaluation Seriously 


The news that they are to be evaluated by their principal or some other adminis- 
trator is often a surprise to novice teachers. Even more shocking is the revelation 
that the related evaluation reports are sometimes the cause of not being rehired. 

Typically, it is a major job responsibility of principals and other district ad- 
ministrative personnel to visit systematically and evaluate the performance of 
new teachers. Depending on the district and the conscientiousness of the admin- 
istrator, this can take place anywhere from once to a dozen times during the first 
year. Usually, though, there are three or four evaluative visits, followed up closely 
by feedback conferences during which the administrator goes over his or her ob- 
servations. Together these evaluative visits play an important part in the school 
district’s decision to rehire the teacher or terminate his or her employment. 

It is important, then, for new teachers to understand thoroughly how their 
work will be evaluated. Before you accept a teaching position, be clear about how 
and when your work will be evaluated. Most school districts have an official eval- 
uation and feedback form, and you should know this well. If the evaluator gives 
you advance notification of a visit, prepare for the occasion. Find out from your 
mentor teacher what the administrator really stresses in teaching. And do your 
best. If the evaluator raises issues or makes suggestions for improvement, take 
them seriously. You do not necessarily have to agree, but you should not casually 
ignore the issues. In most cases the comments are legitimate, and the new teacher 
should strive to repair or strengthen the area that was criticized. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Take Care of Yourself 


One of the greatest surprises of full-time, fully responsible teaching, as opposed 
to student teaching, is how tiring it is. Teaching is physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally draining, particularly until one gets conditioned to it—that is, until one 
gets into “teaching shape.” This is true for many jobs. The stress and strain of new 
employment wear newcomers down and set them up for colds, flu, and other 
mild ailments. The problem is compounded in teaching because it is such an “in 
your face” occupation (referring to all those coughing, sniffling, and wheezing 
faces you encounter every day). A classroom is a magnificent germ factory, with 
viruses claiming new victims regularly. The teacher who is exhausted, run-down, 
and staying up late reworking lesson plans and correcting papers is a prime tar- 
get for whatever is circulating in the environment. 

The stress and strain of a new teaching position also can cause mild depression. 
In their first year, few teachers are what they had hoped to be. Often new teachers 


physical health 


mental health 


. When in doubt, think. Instead of simply fretting 


about problems or panicking, use your best tool: 
your mind. Problem-solve. Try to identify the 
problem, possible solutions, and what seems best, 
and then act and judge whether or not that option 
helped the situation. 


. Don’t look for love in the classroom. Maybe respect, 


but not love. Don’t even expect to be appreciated— 
that may not come from your students for ten or 
twenty years. 


. Deal with your authority problems before entering 


the classroom. Come to terms with the fact that you 
will be responsible for maintaining an orderly and 
civil environment, and think about how you will 
accomplish this feat. 


. If you are not organized, get organized. Coping with 
the planbooks, student papers, office memos, at- 


secretary and custodians are in enabling teachers to 
do an effective job and how important they are in 
the “informal communication network” of the 
school. 


. Focus on learning. Many beginners fail to concen- 


trate on making sure their students really learn 
something and thus have feelings of accomplish- 
ment. Students will put up with a great deal of “be- 
ginning teacheritis” if they sense they are learning. 


. Don’t—we repeat, don’t—get married two weeks be- 


fore the start of your first teaching job. For reasons 
unknown to the authors, each year thousands of 
new college graduates decide to jump at the same 
time into two of life’s most difficult undertakings: 
beginning a career and starting what they hope will 
be a lifelong relationship. 


“The authors promise that if you follow these seven rules 
faithfully, you will survive the first year of teaching. You may 
even like it! On the other hand, if you do not survive the 
year, return the unused portion of the book to your instruc- 
tor for a refund. 


tendance records, grades and report cards, and on 
and on requires much more organization than 
many beginners have practiced. 


. Love thy school secretary and custodians. Many be- 
ginners fail to realize how important the school 
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are away from their regular support system of family and friends. Having not yet 
established realistic standards, they really don’t know if they are succeeding or 
failing. A bad class or even one resistant or disrespectful student can emotionally 
unseat them. 

To counter this vulnerability to sickness of body and spirit, new teachers need 
to give special attention to their health. Instead of getting overtired and run- 
down, beginners need to take special pains to get enough rest, eat well, and get 
adequate exercise. 





Much of this chapter has dealt with the trials of being a new teacher. Neverthe- 
less, most new teachers have a great sense of accomplishment and are proud of 
themselves at the end of their first year. They have learned an enormous amount 
in nine or ten months. Along with the trials, teaching has its pleasures and bright 
moments, making it a rewarding and fulfilling occupation for most. English nov- 
elist Joyce Cary has written that human joy comes not from the great events but 
from the little, everyday things, like a good cup of tea. The joys and satisfactions 
of teaching can lie in mundane happenings and small surprises. As a teacher, you 
may find joy in the following: 


» Experiencing those electric moments when you can feel the children thinking 
and see them making new connections 


D Watching two lonely kids whom you brought together walk down the hall side 
by side, now friends 


> Getting your planbook back from the supervisor with the comment “These 
are excellent lessons” 


D Finding in your box, on a rainy Friday afternoon, a note written in a childish 
scrawl: “You are my most favorite teacher. Guess who?” 


BD Shopping downtown and meeting one of your students, who proudly intro- 
duces you to her mother as “my teacher,” and being able to tell by the mother’s 
response that you are respected in their household 


) Having a former student call to tell you that he has a problem and needs your 
advice 


) Chaperoning a dance and having what you thought was your most hostile stu- 
dent smilingly introduce his girlfriend to you 


D Hearing in the teachers’ lunchroom that your supervisor called you “a real 
professional” 


PD Being observed by the principal and having your students make you look 
terrific 
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D Surviving until June, being bone-tired but proud of what you and your kids 


have been able to do 


D Cleaning out your desk on the last day of school after the kids have been dis- 


missed and finding a box of candy with a card signed by the whole class 


D Realizing—be it daily, weekly, or monthly—that what you are doing with your 


life really does make a difference 


KEY TERMS 


culture shock (32) 
social distance (49) 
teaching journal (56) 
mentor (59) 


FOR REFLECTION 


lL: 


Think of a time when you experienced culture shock, and try to remember, in 
as much detail as possible, how it made you feel. 


. Can you remember any beginning teachers you have had who fit the scenarios 


described in this chapter or got into similar situations? 


. How do you explain the different attitudes toward students of teachers in 


training and first-year teachers? 


. Where do you stand on the issues of discipline and social distance? Do you be- 


lieve the school should be concerned with discipline? What is your concept of 
an effective degree and method of discipline? How much social distance do 
you believe is appropriate for you? 


. If you were to begin teaching tomorrow and were free to evaluate your stu- 


dents in any way you chose (or not to evaluate at all), what would you do? 


. What do you expect to be the major problems you will encounter as a begin- 


ning teacher? 


. What can you do now to begin solving those problems? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Codell, Esme Raji. Educating Esme: Diary of a Teacher’s First Year. Chapel Hill, 


NC: Algonquin Books, 1999, 

This book is the account of a new fifth-grade teacher in a Chicago inner-city 
school. Hip, imaginative, and irreverent, the book takes the reader through 
the teacher’s triumphs and travails with students and°a particularly dense 
administrator. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Dollase, Richard. Voices of Beginning Teachers: Visions and Realities. New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1992. 
Using the stories of four beginning teachers, the author weaves their voices 
and insights into an examination of many key themes confronting new 
professionals. 


Kellough, Richard D. Surviving the First Year of Teaching: Guidelines for Success. 
Columbus, OH: Merrill/Prentice Hall, 1999. 
Designed specifically as a survival guide for beginners, this manual is filled 
with practical tips from first lessons to conducting conferences with parents. 


Pitsco’s Launch to Lesson Plans. World Wide Web site at http://www.pitsco.com 
This web site offers a wealth of information for new teachers, particularly for 
lesson plans and teaching ideas. 


“Supporting New Teachers,” Educational Leadership [special issue], 56, no. 8, 
May 1999. 
This special issue has several articles focusing on the plight of first-year teach- 
ers and how schools can help them get over their initial difficulties. 


What to Expect Your First Year of Teaching. World Wide Web site at http:// 
www.ed.gov/pubs/FirstYear/index.html 
This web site is an excellent resource for beginning teachers. It combines many 
of the practical tips and much of the advice in this chapter with several re- 
sources helpful to beginning teachers. 


Wong, Harry K., and Rosemary T. Wong, The First Days of School: How to Be 
an Effective Teacher. Sunview, CA: Harry Wong Publishing, 1998. 
This handbook abounds with tips and strategies to help the new teacher get a 
strong start through motivation and minimizing discipline and the other 
problems that plague new teachers. 
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What is a school? This may not sound like a profound question; in fact, it proba- 
bly seems rather tame. School is an everyday thing. We have spent vast stretches 
of our lives there. Much of what we are—intellectually, socially, and emotion- 
ally—can be traced to our experiences in school. School is just . . . school. How- 
ever, behind the familiar words and images lie thorny issues that have baffled 
theoreticians and practitioners of education for years. Quiet communities have 
been split into warring camps because of their inability to agree on an answer to 
this question. Let us see if you can answer the question “What is a school?” In the 
space below, jot down a definition or two of school. 























Your reaction to this question reflects who you are and what your experience 
with school has been. Perhaps you responded in one of the following ways: 


D A school is an agency that weans children from the protective warmth of the 
family and trains them for what society has decided is useful work. 

B A school is a place where they fix your mind so you think like everyone else. 

» A school is where children fall in love with learning. 

» A school is a tax-supported baby-sitting agency. 


B A school is a place where young savages have a chance to become civilized by 
engaging the world’s most precious wisdom. 


» A school is a place where we explore who we are and how we can become full, 
creative human beings. 


» A school is a fun place. 


» A school is a tax-supported institution where the dead wisdom and worn-out 
skills of the past are force-fed to the young. 


» A school is where education takes place. 


Each of these descriptions says a great deal about the school experience of the 
person who formulated it. Our conviction is that your definition of school is a 
cognitive map that greatly affects how you think about schools. Again, reflect on 
your definition of school. What does it say about you and your past experience? 
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takes place everywhere 


All of us have two 


CHAPTER 3. WHAT IS A SCHOOL AND WHAT IS IT FOR? 





It has been quipped that today children interrupt their educations to go to 
school. The distinction between schooling and education implied by this remark 
is important. Like school, education has myriad definitions. We have sprinkled a 
few such definitions here and there throughout the book for you to sample. Be- 
fore we go further, though, we should look at the two concepts in more detail. 


Education 


For the moment, let us say that education is a process of human growth by which 
one gains greater understanding and control over oneself and one’s world. It in- 
volves our minds, our bodies, and our relations with the people and the world 
around us. Education is also characterized by continuous development and ~ 
change. The end product of the process of education is learning. 

Education is much more open-ended and all-inclusive than schooling. Educa- 
tion knows few bounds. It includes both the formal learning that takes place in 
schools and the entire universe of informal learnings, from hooking a worm on a 
line to burping a baby. The agents of education can range from a 
revered grandparent to the guests on a late-night television talk show, 


educations: one which we from a child with a disability to a distinguished scientist. Whereas 
receive from others; _ schooling has a certain predictability, education quite often takes us by 
another, and the most surprise. We go to the movies to relax and come home with a vivid 


valuable, which we give 


Our 


definition of schooling 


selves. 


sense of poverty’s corrupting influence. We get into a casual conversa- 
tion with a stranger and discover how little we know about other reli- 
gions. Education is a lifelong process; it starts long before we begin 
ypote# school and should be an ongoing part of our entire lives. 


Schooling 


In contrast to education, schooling is a specific, formalized process whose gen- 
eral pattern traditionally has varied little from one setting to the next. Through- 
out the country, children arrive at school at approximately the same time, take 
assigned seats, are taught by an adult, use the same or similar textbooks, do 
homework, take exams, and so on. The slices of reality that are to be learned, 
whether the alphabet or our governmental system of checks and balances, usu- 
ally have been mandated in advance. Finally, schooling tends to be limited to the 

young. Many people, including numerous teachers, administrators, 


I have never let my and parents, are attempting to forge new practices and expand this 


schooling interfe 
> J 


my education. 


——iMARK 


re with 


standard understanding of schooling—a topic we will return to later 
in the book, especially in Chapter 13. As of now, however, schooling re- 
mains a formalized process following certain patterns that tend to be 
fwary similar throughout the United States. 


DISCOVERING THE PURPOSES OF SCHOOL 


The Role of the School 


Schools are created for the express purpose of providing a certain type of educa- 
tional experience, which we call the curriculum. The curriculum, to be discussed 
more fully,in Chapter 8, represents what a community believes young people 
need to know to develop into good and productive adults—or, at least, it includes 
what the school policymakers in a particular community believe young people 
need to know. In effect, the curriculum represents a social bet. It is what the older 
generation thinks the young will need to live well in the twenty-first century. If 
the curriculum turns out to be a losing bet, the individual and social conse- 
quences are severe. 

Teachers receive preparation and are employed to fulfill the purposes of 
schooling as defined by the curriculum. In simpler, premodern societies, when a 
boy could learn to be a man by following his father around and imitating the 
men of the village and a girl could learn to be a woman by doing the same with 
her mother and the other women, schools were not necessary. Formal schooling 
became a social necessity when the home and the community were no longer ef- 
fective or competent at training the young through informal contacts. Most 
modern societies have realized that education is too important to be left to 
chance. Whereas important things are sometimes learned on street corners, and 
grandparents often are excellent teachers, the formal educative process is simply 
more reliable. There are nagging doubts, however, that herding youngsters 
into school buildings five days a week is the most effective way to educate our 
children. 

Keeping the differences between education and schooling clearly in mind is 
often particularly difficult for the people who should be most sensitive to them, 
that is, teachers who “do” education “in” schools. People enter teaching because 
they wish to educate others. They may be committed to a particular educational 
philosophy. Usually, however, the everyday experiences of working in a school 
cause their allegiances to shift from abstract educational ideals to the network of 
personalities and ideas surrounding the particular schools where they teach. 
They become invested in schooling, in the way things are—the routines of home- 
work, quizzes, and detention—and, to varying degrees, they forget education. For 
this reason alone, it is important for the teacher to keep alive the questions “What 
is a school for?” and “What is my contribution to this child’s or this class’s educa- 
tion?” But more on this topic when we get to examining your ideas and philoso- 
phy of education in Chapter 10. 





By distinguishing between education and schooling, we may have clarified the 
question “What is a school?” but we have not yet answered it. We need to think 
further about the goals of a school. The following sections describe some ways to 
search out a school’s purposes and functions. 


curriculum as a social bet 
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CHAPTER 3.» WHAT IS A SCHOOL AND WHAT IS IT FOR? 


Formal Statements 


The most direct approach is to read official statements of purpose. Like most in- 
stitutions, our schools have occasioned many official attempts to explain what 
they are all about. In 1986, a report sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, A 
Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, reasserted an old theme about 
American education—the link between education and the common good: 


From the first days of the Republic, education has been recognized as the founda- 
tion of a democratic society for the nation and the individual alike. .. . School 
must provide a deeper understanding necessary for a self-governing citizenry. It 
must provide access to a shared cultural and intellectual heritage if it is to bind its 
citizens together in the common will. It certainly must enable the citizens of this 
Republic to make informed judgments about the complex issues and events that 
characterize life in advanced economies. .. . The cost of not doing so might well 
be the gradual erosion of our democratic birthright.! 


Limitations of Formal Statements Formal statements such as this one are 
typically eloquent and valuable, but they are also quite remote from the daily 
grind of life in schools. They do not help a teacher to select just the right story 
when students are restless or bored, or to decide how to deal with a distraught 
child whose parents are in the midst of a traumatic divorce. 

Finally, statements of purpose may mask contradictory practices. What we say 
and what we actually do are not always the same. One therefore needs to look be- 
yond the formal statements on paper to see the true, operational purposes of 
schools. Take, for example, the contradictory messages teachers receive about 
what to do to help their students. In a study entitled Teachers at Work, one re- 
searcher describes the frustrations of teachers who are caught between their de- 
sire to teach what they feel the children need and the drive by school boards and 
school administrators to have tangible evidence that students are making 
progress in areas such as mathematics and reading. One method of stimulating 
teachers to attend to student achievement is to make the results of standardized 
tests publicly available. The researcher quotes one teacher who was angered by 
recent comparisons of achievement scores in local newspapers: 


We just had all the state testing at grades three, seven, and eleven. A year ago, when 
all this was introduced, it was: “This is to help you better understand what youre 
doing for the kids. It is not designed for comparison.” Yet in the last three weeks ... 
all they did was compare. It is extremely depressing to pick up the newspapers and 
read about schools being weighted by their CAT scores, their SAT scores, when at 
the same time, we’re being told by so-called experts .. . that we have to do more 
hands-on work with the kids, get out of the schools more. It’s the same people 
saying these things. “Scores have to go up. Get them out in the world.” Yet, if I 
don’t have them here and can’t sit down and work with-them, I can’t help them 
with their skill problems.? 


DISCOVERING THE PURPOSES OF SCHOOL 


Personal Experiences 


If formal statements by official groups, even presidential and other blue-ribbon 
commissions, can be misleading, why can’t we simply rely on our own experi- 
ences to discover the true nature and purpose of a school? After all, we have all 
spent a large portion of our lives in schools, and each of us has a rich mental 
storehouse of ideas and impressions to draw on. Although personal experience is 
a very important source of data to help us define what a school is, it has two lim- 
itations: the uniqueness of the schools that we, individually, have attended and 
the uniqueness of our own personal experiences in those schools. 


The Variety of Schools The United States is a huge, continental nation with a 
great mix of religions, races, and social and economic groupings. For better or 
worse, our schools vary substantially. Before going further, put down the book 
and jot down five or six phrases that you believe capture your high school. Then 
contrast the word picture of your school with these two images: 


D strong smell of disinfectant and human sweat in the air / gritty sound of chalk 
scraping blackboard / fear of getting beat up on the way home / drab, greenish 
yaint everywhere / asphalt playground with basketball backboards, but badly 
bent hoops } 


D bright colors and cheerful, sunny rooms / same alphabet cards as grade school 
on top of board / knowing everyone—all 105—in the school / bonfire pep 
rally for whole community before regional football championships / rows of 
computers in each classroom 


Clearly, the authors of these word pictures went to different schools. The first de- 
scription suggests a rundown school in an urban slum. The second could be a 
new school in a rural area. The point is that the same word, school, conjures up 
different images in two minds. This is because schools vary so enormously in our 
country. The resulting difficulty is that since each of us has known a very narrow 
range of schools, each of us has a narrow range of vision, which constricts our 
ability to understand fully the purpose of a school. 


Our Personal Angle of Vision Besides our narrow range of vision, there is a 
problem with the uniqueness of our angle of vision, the way each of us sees and 
interprets our school experience. For instance, note the differing angles of vision 
of one seventh-grade history class we once observed. Many students 
finished the year confused and upset because their teacher had raised 
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and structural poverty in our country. But the teacher felt that unset- 
tling the students and goading them to ask new questions was exactly 
what should have been accomplished. The principal, on the other hand, thought 
the teacher was turning the students into malcontents. A foreign visitor observ- 
ing the class saw a teacher who told the students “so little and asked them too 
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many questions.” And parents, who had to rely on their children’s perceptions (or 
secondhand angles of vision), had wildly divergent views of the true purpose of 
that classroom. 

The simple word school conjures up a great variety of people, motives, activi- 
ties, and outcomes. But the narrowness of our experience and the angle from 
which we perceive it color both what we see in a school and the judgment we 
make about it. We have to make up somehow for these limitations if we are to re- 
ally know what a school is. However, the school experiences of people in this 
country share many commonalities, and we will explore these areas later in this 
chapter and throughout this book. 





A model is a representation of reality. All of us create mental models to help us 
sort out the sounds and sights we encounter daily and to organize them into sen- 
sible patterns. Scientists use theoretical models to predict events and to explain 
why certain things have occurred. Models can also be useful as we attempt to an- 


MODELS OF SCHOOLS 


swer the question “What is a school?” The following paragraphs briefly describe a 
few such models. As you read, think about how well each model describes the 
schools you know. 


The School as Trainer of the Good Worker The school’s essential task is to 
turn children into good, productive workers, adults who will contribute to the 
current economic system. Students are gradually fashioned, like raw material, 
into the finished product: docile workers. Their teachers are their first real super- 
visors, who ready them to obey happily and unquestioningly the orders of the 
“higher-ups.” When America was primarily an industrial power, the school was a 
minifactory, getting students ready to take their place on the production line. 
Now that we are more and more a service economy (as in “Do you want fries 
with that?”), students are being trained to be productive workers in service jobs. 


The School as Preparer for College The school prepares the student for 
more schooling. In particular, the goal of the American school is to ready the boy 
or girl for admission to college. As a result, the here and now is not nearly as im- 
portant as the future. Using this model, the curriculum of the secondary school 
is justified to the degree to which it prepares students to do college-level work. 
Likewise, the elementary school curriculum is justified to the degree to which it 
prepares students for success in secondary school. Students’ needs and interests 
are given slight attention because the focus is on the demands of the curriculum 
at the “next level up.” 


The School as Shopping Mall The school, particularly the high school, is a 
large structure made up of different customer-oriented enterprises, all compet- 
ing for the student’s “business.” College-bound students frequent the academic 
boutiques. Students interested in particular occupational opportunities frequent 
the vocation-oriented specialty shops. Other students just drift around, casually 
shopping and socializing.* And teachers are the sales personnel, trying to get the 
student customers to buy their wares. 


The School as Social Escalator In this model, the school is seen as the vehi- 
cle by which one rises in society. School is the royal road to economic well-being 
and social prominence. Success in school is the ticket to the upper rungs of the 
community. Although athletic or artistic success in school escalates some stu- 
dents to prominence, academic achievement provides the boost for most. Failure 
or poor performance in school acts as a “de-escalator” for many students. 


The School as Social Panacea Here the school becomes the society’s prob- 
lem solver. If poverty exists or parents are neglecting their responsibilities, the 
school takes on the problem and acts as a panacea. Whereas schools once were 
limited to passing on the moral and intellectual heritage to students, schools in 
this model “do what is needed.” Driver’s education, multicultural education, sex 
education, drug education, and AIDS education are all examples of the school at- 
tempting to solve new social problems. 
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The School as Developer of Human Potential The school attempts to en- 
sure that each individual develops her or his capacities—intellectual, social, and 
physical—to the fullest possible measure. The teachers are specialists in identify- 
ing students’ strengths and needs and in matching the instructional program to 
these strengths and needs. The cornerstone of the school is the uniqueness of 
each child, and the school is designed to be flexible and have a positive impact on 
the child. By focusing on the individual child, the school runs the risk of prepar- 
ing self-oriented, highly individualistic students. 


The School as Acculturator The school brings together people of divergent 
backgrounds who must accommodate themselves to one culture. The school’s 
role in the United States, therefore, is to teach “the American way of life” and to 
pass on the customs, values, and social patterns of the dominant group to immi- 
grants and others who have been excluded from full participation in this society. 
According to this view, the school is a melting pot whose function is to minimize 
the influence of minority ethnic, racial, and religious influences. More about this 
later. 


The School as Family As the American family weakens, the school helps to 
pass on to the young the skills and knowledge they need to become effective in 
the world. The school-as-family model focuses on establishing a caring commu- 





SCHOOLS AS CULTURES 


nity in which the child’s emotional and familial needs are addressed. More than 
just a great baby-sitter, the teacher nurtures the students’ development not only 
in the intellectual arena but also in the social, emotional, and moral arenas. 





A society is a grouping of individuals bound together by various connections. 
Some of the connections might be shared geographic space or similar racial fea- 
tures. But what really connects people is their shared culture. A culture is com- 
posed of beliefs about what is right and wrong, good and bad. It also includes the 
dominant ideas, stories and myths, artistic works, social habits, and organizations 
of a group. Another key aspect of culture is language and the ways people use it 
in relationship to one another. Every group of people who live together in rela- 
tive harmony can be said to share a culture. Someone once defined culture as 
simply “just the way we are ’round here.” Without a common culture, every time 
we walked into a room or passed someone on the street, we would grope for a 
way to respond. Our culture tells us what to do. 

All sorts of cultures exist. A family possesses a culture. The U.S. Marine Corps 
possesses a culture. After a few weeks and months, a college dorm assumes a dis- 
tinctive culture. And so, too, a school possesses a culture. Think about it. Each 
school you have attended has had its own culture—a set of beliefs, values, tradi- 
tions, and ways of thinking and behaving—that distinguishes it from other social 
institutions and from other schools. 

Cultures—including school cultures—can be good or bad, leading to good hu- 
man ends or poor ones. A strong, positive school culture engages the hearts and 
minds of children, stretching them intellectually, physically, morally, and socially. 
A weak, negative school culture may have the same type of physical plant, the 
same teacher-student ratio, and the same curriculum as a neighboring good 
school, but fail to engage students. Everyone, students and teachers, goes through 
the motions, but with few of the positive effects that the strong-culture school 
provides. 


Socialization 


Since a human being comes into the world vulnerable and “not quite ready for 
prime time,” adults play a crucial role in the child’s survival. Besides food, shelter, 
and loving care, adults pass their culture on to their young. A major part of that 
culture is the skills and attitudes necessary to function in that particular society. 
The task of passing on a society’s culture to the young is called socialization, de- 
fined as the general process of social learning whereby the child learns the many 
things he or she must know to become an acceptable member of a particular so- 
cial environment. Besides the family and the school, the major socializing agen- 
cies in the life of a young person are peer groups, religious institutions, youth 
organizations, political and economic institutions, the mass media, and, in some 
cases, work environments. Each of these agencies has its own values, norms, and 
mores that it attempts to teach so that the individual child will know how to act 
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What's the Policy? 


No issue in education is of greater concern than | 


_ student behavior or discipline. One of the leading 
school policy options in this area is the adoption 
of school uniforms. 

In the wake of the Columbine High School 
shootings in 1999, in which the killers dressed in 
“Goth” or “trench-coat Mafia” outfits, came a rash 
of suspensions across the nation over inappropri- 
ate dress. The tragedy also fueled interest in 
school uniform policies. Currently 20 percent of 
the nation’s school districts use uniforms, al- 
though most of these districts have a voluntary 
school uniform policy. | 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

The way students conduct themselves in school is 
of intense interest to everyone, whether a parent, 
an administrator, or a teacher. Many schools, such 
as those in Long Beach, California, which has had 
a very successful uniform policy for years, at- 
tribute dramatic declines in school violence and 
misbehavior to uniforms. If students are not dis- 
tracted by their own or others’ misbehavior, both 
they and teachers are able to spend more time on 
the teaching and learning tasks that are central to 
education. 


What Are the Pros? 


Proponents say that school uniforms offer a con- 
crete and visible means of restoring order and dis- 
cipline to the schools. Instead of kids fighting one 
another over designer jackets or the latest hot 
sneaker, or creating an economic pecking order 
based on who can afford the “in” clothing, there is 
“greater economic equality since everyone wears 
_ the same clothes. 
Also, requiring uniforms for public school stu- 
oe appeals to an intuitive belief that increased 
i structure will improve students’ behavior, atti- 


‘School Uniforms 


tudes, and learning. In this country, school uni- 
forms are associated with private and Catholic 
schools, which are perceived to be more orderly 
and safe as well as offering a better learning envi- 
ronment than public schools. 


What Are the Cons? 


Those opposing school uniforms see this policy as 
un-American, attempting to stifle children’s indi- 
viduality and sense of distinctiveness. They see 
uniforms as part of a larger move: the “vanilla- 
ization” of America. Still others see wearing an in- 
offensive, individually selected outfit to school as 
a student’s right. 

Opponents of uniforms can point out that re- 
search results are mixed. One recent study of five 
thousand tenth-graders, for example, found that 
“sophomores in schools requiring uniforms were 
no less likely than their more casually dressed 
peers to fight, smoke, drink alcohol, take drugs, or 
otherwise get in trouble in schools.” 

Still, the movement toward school uniforms is 
building up steam, and much more research will 
be done to determine its effects. 


What Do You Think? 


1. Have you had any firsthand experience teach- 
ing or observing students who are required 
to wear school uniforms? If so, what did you 
observe? 


Do you favor a schoolwide uniform policy? 
Why or why not? 

What do you anticipate future research on this 
policy topic will reveal? 


Sources: Jessica Portner, “Schools Ratchet Up the Rules on 
Student Clothing, Threat,’ Education Week, May 12, 1999; 
Debra Viadero, “Uniform Findings,” Teacher Magazine on the 
Web, January 1999. : 
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and behave in a manner acceptable to other agency members. Some agencies, 
such as the school, are formally created and organized, and some, such as the 
peer group, are informally created and organized. Every school attempts to so- 
cialize children by getting them to value those things the school teaches both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly. The more successful students tend to accept these values, 
whereas many of the less successful ones reject the ways of thinking and behav- 
ing that the school tries to teach. 

What students learn in the environment of the school extends beyond the 
planned curriculum of courses or subjects they will take. The planned content 
and objectives of language arts, mathematics, science, and all the other subject 
areas available to students constitute this formal or explicit curriculum. In 
Chapter 8, we will look at what schools generally intend students to learn from 
this curriculum. But classroom observers have noted that the schools also teach 
an informal or implicit (or hidden) curriculum through which the classroom 
and school, as learning environments, socialize children to the values that are ac- 
ceptable to the institution and to society at large. 


What are these values, and how are they communicated to students? * ©’ 1G} 
ogical fallacies 


notion tnat a person tearns 
¥ 
: 


One researcher suggests that schools value several specific ways of | 
thinking and behaving.* One is compliant behavior as opposed to per- 39 
sonal initiative. Students soon learn to give the teacher what she or he 
wants or expects. Reward systems used by schools teach students to, 
“read” both the teacher and the system to determine just what is ex- ““* 
pected to get the grade, the teacher’s attention, or the sticker with the 
smiling face. Similarly, competitiveness is learned through the exam- 
ples of athletics, grading systems that compare students to one another, and abil- 
ity grouping to separate students into classes according to their achievement. The 
many ways in which students learn what a school values include how the school 
allocates time to subjects of study, the rules established for the school, and even 
the architecture of the school. 

As future teachers, you should work to be able to read cultures. What rules of 
behavior, rituals and ceremonies, and accepted patterns of teacher and student 
interaction are communicated to students at these schools? Does the “climate” of 
the classroom and the school suggest warmth, support, and nurturing of individ- 
uals, or do observers describe a mood of disinterest, regimentation, and antipa- 
thy among staff and students? And, most important, what is the school’s deeper 
message about what stance its students should take toward the current culture? 






Underlying the various models of school discussed earlier are different purposes 
and therefore different curricular emphases. Two models are especially promi- 
nent on the American educational scene: the school as the social institution 
where the young receive from the older generation the very best of their culture 
and the school as the social institution where the young learn skills and become 
agents of social change. 
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Transmitting Culture 


In the model of the school as acculturator, schools exist to advance society by en- 
suring that the young know and appreciate the dominant ideas and values of 
their society’s culture. The goal of cultural transmission in the American public 
schools is to teach the American way of looking at the world and the American 
way of doing things. Without even being conscious of it, our teachers instruct 
our young in our version of reality and our way of handling the real world. And 
so, too, do the schools of other countries. Schools in northern India, for instance, 
differ markedly from those in Ghana, and both have sharp differences from their 
counterparts in the United States. However, the schools of each country are at- 
tempting to perform a similar function: to transmit the unique culture of the 
country to its newest members, the young. 

This desire to ensure that the young share the common culture may explain 
why in many U.S. school systems we teach American history in the third grade, 
the seventh grade, and again in the eleventh grade. It can also explain why, for in- 
stance, we give little attention to the history of China, even though China is the 
most populous nation on earth and has one of the world’s oldest and richest cul- 
tural heritages. 


Acculturation and Diversity Several dangers lurk in this tendency of schools 
to concentrate on transmitting the dominant culture. If schools offer the young 
an understanding of only the prevailing culture, the result may be an attitude of 
smug cultural superiority, which frequently leads nations and individuals to fool- 
ish actions. In cultural terms, what we do not know we frequently do not respect, 
and without mutual respect people easily become enemies. 

In recent decades, instantaneous electronic communications, missile- 
delivered nuclear weapons, and interdependent national economic structures 
have increasingly made the world a global village, and our students must learn 
how to function in this new world. 

Moreover, in recent decades the United States has experienced an enormous 
immigration from Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Central America, and else- 
where. These new Americans tend to be young. They and their children are hun- 
gry for education. Although they are eager to learn American ways and American 
culture, teachers and students need to be respectful of the cultures these students 
bring with them. Indeed, the presence of new Americans can be a valuable re- 
source in the effort to increase multicultural understanding and appreciation. 
Therefore, although American schools need to transmit American culture, we 
must realize that what we call “American culture” has always embraced many cul- 
tures. We will return to this thorny issue when we discuss multiculturalism later 
in the text. 


Reconstructing Society 


Some of the issues just mentioned—including the threat of terrorists with nu- 
clear weapons, a highly interdependent world economy, large numbers of immi- 
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grants, and the hunger, suffering, and social injustices rampant in our modern 

world—have led some educators to the view that schools must become the tool 

of social reconstruction. They envision a school that acts as a leaven to the soci- _ school as social leavener 
ety. Instead of seeing schools as places where the collective wisdom of the past 

dribbles down to those who have the capacity and interest to make use of it, these 

educators assume a much more active, even assertive role for the school. 

These social reconstructionists see the school forming the young 
into agents of change and also participating in the decision about how 
society needs to change. They have little reverence for the accumulated 
wisdom of the past and more concern for the world’s problems and the 
necessity to create a new order. They see the successful student not so 
much as a cultivated person but as an autonomous citizen ready to join 
with others to tackle the world’s ills and help in the reconstruction of 
society. 

But even among social reconstructionists, there is a wide range of 
emphases and views. Social reconstructionists fall into two broad cate- 
gories: one we will call democratic reconstructionists and the other eco- 
nomic reconstructionists. GEORGE S. COUNTS 








Democratic Reconstructionists Democratic reconstructionists see the so- 
lution to certain trends and current issues, such as racism, poverty, and the de- 
struction of the ecosystem, in an aroused and skilled citizenry.” The school’s 
mission, then, is to prepare students for vigorous participation in their govern- 
ment. The focus of schooling is on developing knowledge of democratic 
processes, critical thinking skills, and group process skills so the student can 
fruitfully work with others for social improvement. In more active programs, 
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students actually select, study, and work on a community environmental prob- 
lem, such as the polluting of landfills with unrecycled garbage. 


Economic Reconstructionists Economic reconstructionists tend to take a 
harsher view of the dominant culture and see schools as the pliant servants of 
those in power. Instead of humanistic institutions attempting to free individuals 
from their own lives’ limitations, schools are institutions operating for the eco- 
nomic powers-that-be. The influence of corporate values is seen in many phases 
of school life, from the way textbooks are used to our widespread use of testing.® 
Because of their deep suspicions of—and sometimes outright disgust with—cap- 
italism, economic reconstructionists are often called neo-Marxists. 

One noted economic reconstructionist is the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire. 
Freire’s first book, The Pedagogy of the Oppressed, describes his work with 
poverty-stricken, illiterate peasants in his native Brazil.’ As Freire tried to teach 
these adults to read, he saw they were trapped in an economic and social web 
over which they had little control. He saw, too, that the normal mechanisms of 
education, such as grading and control by the teacher, imposed on the peasants 
passivity and subservience to authority. For Freire, the typical methods and rou- 
tines of schooling are a form of oppression in that they keep people from be- 
coming fully human. To counter this, Freire taught literacy by helping the 
peasants to (1) name their problem (such as polluted water supply), (2) analyze 
the problem (sewage contamination of the springs), and (3) collectively take ac- 
tion (design and build a new sewage system) to solve the problem. In this man- 
ner, education becomes a tool both to develop the human potential of people 
(such as the ability to read) and to free them from oppressive conditions (lives 
of poverty and disease). 

Although both democratic and economic reconstructionists focus on social 
problems and try to foster in students the attitudes and skills necessary to solve 
them, the economic reconstructionists question more deeply the fundamental 
economic and social arrangements in a society. They see education as a necessary 
means for restructuring the power structures in a society. For them, money, 
power, and control of education are tightly bound together. Critics of the social 
reconstructionists’ approach to education see it as naive and wrong-headed. Our 
current economic and social relations, the critics emphasize, are too fragile and 
serious to be toyed with by children. 

As we gingerly enter the new millennium, a relatively new concept of the 
world as a highly interrelated and interdependent community is emerging. The 
Cold War concepts of ten or so years ago have been replaced by globalization, a 
new reality brought on by peace, free trade, the Internet, and an explosion of life- 
changing technologies. National borders are being ignored by global economic 
partnerships, and ancient and modern cultures are being integrated in new ways. 
We have all seen advertisements showing a Tibetan weaver with a cell phone and 
Bedouin camel drivers with laptops. This is the face of globalization, and increas- 
ingly our students need a larger understanding of culture than simply a North 
American one.® They need to be educated in terms of this global interconnectiv- 
ity, clearly drawing on the best ideas of the past, but also to be ready to address 
the fresh demands of a new world. For our educators, that is a big job! 
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Researchers often look at the everyday events of human life and see patterns of 
which the rest of us may be only vaguely aware. In the next several pages we pre- 
sent a few of these studies, focusing first on elementary schools, then middle 
schools and junior highs, and finally high schools, and examine the patterns the 
researchers noticed. 


Life in Elementary Schools 


One of the best perspectives on how time is usually spent in the elementary class- 
room is provided by Philip W. Jackson’s classic study Life in Classrooms. Anthro- 
pologists have taught us that the humdrum aspects of human existence have 
cultural significance and that we must look at the most routine events in an ele- 
mentary classroom if we are to understand what happens there. Are certain triv- 
ial acts repeated many times? How often do they occur? What is their cumulative 
effect on the child? What do they teach the child? Jackson’s observations of ele- 
mentary school classrooms show how revealing the answers to these questions 
can be. 

Have you ever figured out how many hours a child spends in school? In most 
states, the school year is 180 days. The day typically begins at eight-thirty and 
ends at three, a total of six and one-half hours. Thus, if a child doesn’t miss a day 
of school, he or she spends over a thousand hours in school each year. Including 
kindergarten, the average child will spend over seven thousand hours in elemen- 
tary school. How are those hours typically spent? 

You may think first of the curriculum—so many hours of reading and lan- 
guage arts, so many hours of mathematics, science, play, social studies, music, art, 
and so on. But what do students really do when they are studying these subjects? 
They talk individually, to the teacher, and to one another. They read silently and 
aloud. They yawn. They look out the window. They raise their hands. They line 
up. They stand up. They sit down. In short, they do a number of different things, 
many of them commonplace and trivial. To understand why some of these things 
happen, we first need to look at what the teacher does. 


The Teacher’s Role Jackson has observed that the elementary school teacher 
engages in as many as a thousand interpersonal interchanges each day. The 
teaching-learning process consists, for the most part, of talking, and the teacher 
controls and directs discussion. The teacher acts as a gatekeeper, deciding who 
shall and who shall not speak. (One may debate whether or not this should be the 
teacher’s role, but clearly most teachers function this way.) 

The teacher also acts as a dispenser of supplies. Since both space and resources 
are limited and the number of students wishing to use them at any one time is 
likely to be greater than the supply, the teacher must dole them out. A related 
function is the granting of special privileges to deserving students: passing out the 
milk, sharpening pencils, taking the roll, or operating the videocassette player. 
Although little teacher time is involved in awarding these special jobs, they are 
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important because they help to structure the classroom socially as a system of re- 
wards and punishments. 

Timekeeping is another teacher responsibility. It is the teacher who decides 
when a certain activity ends and another begins, when it is time to stop science 
and begin spelling, and when to go outside for recess. In some schools, the 
teacher is assisted in timekeeping by bells and buzzers that signal when a “period” 
is over. As Jackson observes, things happen because it is time for them to occur 
and not because students want them to. 

All these teacher functions can be seen as responses to the crowded conditions 
in the classroom. If the teacher were dealing with one student at a time in a tuto- 
rial situation, gatekeeping, dispensing supplies, granting special privileges, and 
timekeeping would not be necessary. But since a tutorial setting is not possible, 
much time and energy are spent keeping order. The resulting atmosphere has un- 
avoidable effects on the students. What are some of the consequences for stu- 
dents in crowded classroom conditions? 


What Students Experience One inevitable outcome for students that results 
from the teacher’s “traffic management” functions is delay. Since students’ ac- 
tions are limited by space, material resources, and the amount of teacher atten- 
tion they can command, there are definite limits on their freedom in class. In 
addition, since the class ordinarily moves toward a goal as a group rather than as 
individuals, its slowest members often determine the pace of progress. 

Waiting is therefore a familiar activity for elementary school children—wait- 
ing in line to get a drink of water, waiting with arm propped at the elbow to be 
called on to answer a question, waiting to use the scissors, waiting until others 
have finished their work to go on to the next activity, waiting until four other stu- 
dents have finished reading aloud for a chance to do so. 

Denial of desire is another common experience for the elementary student. A 
question goes unanswered, a raised hand is ignored, talking out of turn is not 
permitted, relief of bodily functions is allowed only at specified times. Some de- 
nial is necessary, and some is probably beneficial, but one thing is certain: delayed 
gratification and denied desire are learned in school, and a certain amount of 
student frustration is bound to develop. 

Students also experience frequent interruptions of many sorts—interruptions 
of seatwork by the teacher to give additional instructions or to clarify one stu- 
dent’s question, interruptions when messages from the principal’s office are read 
aloud to the class, interruptions for fire drills, interruptions when the teacher is 
working with one student and another student misbehaves, and so on. Students 
are expected either to ignore these intrusions or to quickly resume their activi- 
ties. The emphasis on an inflexible schedule contributes to the sense of interrup- 
tion by making students frequently begin activities before their interest has been 
aroused and stop at the height of their interest when the schedule dictates that 
they must begin another task. 

A related phenomenon is social distraction. Students are often asked to behave 
as if they were in solitude when in fact they are surrounded by thirty or so other 
people. During assigned seatwork, for example, communication among students 
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is often discouraged, if not forbidden. To be surrounded by friends, sometimes 
seated across from one another at a table, and not be allowed to talk is a difficult 
and tempting situation. As Jackson remarks, “These young people, if they are to 
become successful students, must learn how to be alone in a crowd.”!° 

Delay, denial, interruption, and social distraction, then, are characteristic of life 
in elementary classrooms. How are children affected by these classroom facts of 
life? It is difficult to measure their effect because they are present to a greater or 
lesser degree in every classroom. Also, different students have different levels of 
tolerance for these phenomena. It would seem, however, that the student who ei- 
ther possesses or quickly develops patience would find school more tolerable 
than the student who lacks it. The ability to control desires, delay rewards, and 
stifle impulses seems to be characteristic of successful students, whereas less suc- 
cessful students exhibit less patience and more impulsiveness. 


Life in Middle and Junior High Schools 


We know much less about the routines and roles of students and teachers in the 
middle grades than we do about those in elementary grades. One reason is that 
educators have been somewhat late in focusing on students in the middle grades. 
However, in the late 1980s, several reports emerged identifying the needs of early 
adolescents and recommending some educational remedies for students in the 
middle grades. They do not, however, provide comprehensive descriptions of 
what actually goes on in the middle grades. Perhaps, though, the most obvious 
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issue is the variety of grade-clustering patterns evident in our schools. A national 
survey of middle-grade practices and trends found that schools around the coun- 
try enrolled seventh-grade students in about thirty different grade spans. For ex- 
ample, some schools were structured to educate all students in grades K-12; 
others served primarily elementary and middle grades, such as K-8; and yet oth- 
ers served middle to high school students, such as grades 7-12. Some schools 
were structured just for students in the middle grades, but even within this group 
there was great variety. “Middle schools” mainly contained students in grades 
6-8, but also in 5-8, 5-7, and 6-7. Other schools were strictly “7-8” schools. And 
another grade configuration of “junior high” schools structured students in 
grades 7-9, 6-9, or 5-9.!! 

What difference does it make where students in the middle grades are edu- 
cated? Researchers at Johns Hopkins University found direct relationships be- 
tween grade configuration and such important educational characteristics as 
school goals, report card entries, course offerings, instructional practices, rela- 
tionships between students and staff, and other trends in middle-grade prac- 
tices.!* One factor related to the organization of middle grades was size. In the 
various schools examined, enrollment in grade 7 ranged from 5 students to more 
than 2,250. Consider for a moment the very different educational experiences 
these students will have in their middle school years in regard to familiarity with 
peers, class size, teacher contact, and so forth. 

School goals were also examined across different grade configurations. Re- 
gardless of the grade span of their schools, most principals identified mastery of 
subject matter and basic skills as the most important goals at their institutions. 
However, secondary goals of educational importance varied by the school orga- 
nization. As might be expected, principals of K-12 schools assigned more impor- 
tance to higher-level skills such as reasoning, problem solving, and creative 
thinking. Principals of K-8 schools put less emphasis on personal growth and de- 
velopmental issues, such as self-esteem and self-knowledge, than principals of 
middle schools.'? Though students in the middle grades are being educated in 
each of these types of settings, it becomes clear that the educational goals and ex- 
pectations of students in the middle grades are greatly influenced by the organi- 
zation or grade configuration of the school. 

The goals that schools set for students influence middle school education in 
other ways as well, including the curriculum offered and the instructional meth- 
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ods used. The same study found that schools serving younger students (K-8, for 
example) typically offered fewer elective courses, such as home economics 
or keyboarding, for students in the middle grades. Seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers used drill practices more frequently and made less use of higher-order 
thinking activities such as writing essays, using computers, and discussing con- 
troversial issues. These schools, however, also reported greater use of such meth- 
ods as peer- or cross-grade tutoring.'4 

Another distinction among schools of different grade configurations was seen 
in staffing patterns. Classroom structure for students in the middle grades varied 
from completely self-contained classrooms, in which one teacher taught one 
group of students all major subject areas, to completely departmentalized schools 
in which each teacher specialized in a single subject area and taught several dif- 
ferent classes of students. As you might expect, schools serving younger students 
(K+) had a larger percentage of self-contained classrooms, whereas middle 
schools showed a greater percentage of departmentalized staffing.'° Teachers also 
differed by type of licensure held. Teachers with secondary licensure were more 
likely to be “subject matter—oriented,” and middle-grade students who were 
taught by subject-matter “experts” showed higher levels of achievement. On the 
other hand, teachers who were licensed in elementary education were likely to be 
more “student centered” and tended to focus on both the academic and personal 
development of individual students. The research indicated that relationships 
between students and teachers in self-contained classrooms tended to be more 
positive.!° 

So we see a variety of educational experiences occurring along a number of 
dimensions in the middle grades. Is one means of educating students in the mid- 
dle grades best? Probably not. The many aspects of diversity we have just exam- 
ined—from grade configuration to school goals to teacher orientation—appear 
to present a series of trade-offs in educating students in the middle grades. What 
is consistently being identified as important for educating students in the middle 
grades, however, is that the developmental needs of early adolescents must be ac- 
knowledged and considered in developing and organizing programs. 


Life in High School 


No aspect of our public educational system has recently received more study than 
our high schools. This is probably because we are worried about our teenagers 
and dissatisfied with the educational experiences we are providing them. Never- 
theless, the studies, some of which are hardly new, provide fresh insights into 
how students and teachers live and carry on in our high schools. For instance, in 
1983 the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching released a study 
intended to guide discussion about needed reforms in American secondary edu- 
cation. In this investigation of fifteen supposedly unique schools, the researchers 
found striking commonalities among them.'” Typically, a school day is divided 
into six or seven 50-minute periods (although in recent years, high schools 
around the nation have been experimenting with a wide variety of class-time 
structures). Hall passes, dress codes, and rules against smoking are often part of 
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life in a high school. From most principals’ points of view, absenteeism, class cut- 
ting, and parents’ disinterest are moderately serious problems; fights, thefts, and 
vandalism are less serious problems.'® High school is a place where young people 
experiment with growing up, find the support that may not be available at home, 
and attempt to accomplish a variety of goals ranging from marking time to find- 
ing social acceptance to preparing for intellectual challenges. While some high 
schools have departed from this picture, this description still fits the great major- 
ity of our schools. 


Multiple Purposes Tracing the history of the high school, Ernest Boyer, the 
lead researcher in the Carnegie study, concluded, “high schools have accumulated 
purposes like barnacles on a weathered ship.”!? Americans seem to want high 
schools to accomplish everything. The resulting confusion of goals is evident in 
the variety of goal statements adopted by the states for their schools, in the writ- 
ten goals found in teachers’ manuals or school district curriculum guides, and in 
teacher and student responses when asked about school goals. 

In an attempt to accomplish these multiple purposes, high schools have devel- 
oped a comprehensive curriculum with many elective courses. How do students 
decide what to take and what not to take among dozens or, in some cases, hun- 
dreds of courses? Students report that their choices are guided more by parents 
and peers than by guidance counselors or teachers.*° Boyer and his colleagues 
conclude that students’ academic programs may be shaped most decisively by the 
“tracks” in which they are enrolled. Academic tracks stress the traditional sub- 
jects—English, mathematics, science, and foreign languages—as preparation for 
college. A general track usually allows a greater number of elective courses and 
less rigorous versions of the traditional subjects. Vocational tracks may include a 
combination of academic and job-related courses; students in these tracks are 
preparing for a job after graduation. Because of the variations in courses required 
for these different tracks and the differing standards for student achievement 
among them, a high school education can take on myriad meanings. 


The Shopping Mall High School Another group of researchers suggest that 
the high schools’ characteristics resemble those of a shopping mall, with an em- 
phasis on variety and choice for the consumer,! a model mentioned earlier in 
this chapter. Given a diverse student body with many different interests, high 
schools have offered a diverse curriculum in an attempt to provide something for 
everybody. Students are expected to make their own course selections; the 
schools maintain neutrality in regard to students’ or parents’ choices among the 
many alternatives offered. The customer has the final word. 

Staying with the shopping mall metaphor, the study found that some cus- 
tomers (students) are serious about buying, others are just browsing and looking 
for ideas on what to buy, and still others are at the mall to meet their friends and 
“cruise.” Faced with customers with such different levels of commitment, teach- 
ers reach accommodations or “treaties” that promote mutual goals or keep the 
peace. For example, some teachers make their deals crystal clear when they ad- 
vise students, “Don’t get into my class if you don’t want to work.” If students 
don’t want to play by these rules, they don’t have to take the course. 
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Most classroom treaties are not this formal or public, however; rather, they are 
tacit arrangements made to accommodate students and teachers in a manner sat- 
isfactory to all. If teachers preach or push too hard, some students resist. To avoid 
resistance, individual teachers strive to find the appropriate balance in their class- 
rooms between requiring academic rigor and allowing students to opt out of 
learning entirely. As one teacher commented, “I think I get along fairly well with 
most of the kids, but to be perfectly truthful I think I get along because I don’t 
put a lot of pressure on them.” 

Within the shopping mall high school can be found “specialty shops,” the 
niches for students and families wanting more learning and school engagement. 
These can include top-track programs, special education programs, vocational 
and technical education programs, and extracurricular programs like band or 
football. Because the students in these programs have been designated as special, 
they tend to receive special attention. In contrast, the average or unspecial stu- 
dents are generally ignored by the specialty shops; they do not receive the addi- 
tional commitment of time, personal relationships, and intensity of 
learning generally given to specialty-shop students. 

Although school personnel were not precise about who the middle 
students were—using terms such as average, general, normal, and reg- 
ular—the researchers concluded, “few characteristics of the shopping 
mall high school are more significant than the existence of unspecial 
students in the middle who are ignored and poorly served.”** These 
students have no important allies or advocates. Their treaties are char- 
acterized by avoidance of learning, not engagement. Schools may try 
to nurture these students’ self-esteem but do not make academic de- 
mands on them. As a result, parents of these students occasionally de- 
mand a specialty program for their children or transfer them to 
private schools where purposes are more focused and attention is 
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more personal. Without these opportunities to experience the purpose, push, 
and personalization of a specialty shop, the unspecial students become the 
losers in the educational marketplace. 
As one reviewer of this study notes,” the researchers’ evidence supports gen- 
eralizations made by previous high school observers. For example, although stu- 
ess dents may have equal access to a high school education, enormous differences 
differences in opportunities may exist in the opportunities available to them within their schools. “Effective” 
schooling is marked by a consensus of purpose, high expectations for students, 
and a supportive climate, and the “treaties” notion of this study emphasizes the 
power that teachers and students have to negotiate the quality of education. 
What can schools and teachers do to help all students be winners? The sugges- 
tions are many, but reading The Shopping Mall High School study may provide a 
starting point for thinking about the problem. 


Inside Classrooms What happens in classrooms during those typical six- or 
seven-period days? In a review of instructional practices in American classrooms, 
ee Larry Cuban concluded that the high school of today is remarkably similar to the 
same as in 1890 high school of the 1890s.*° While gathering descriptions of more than twelve hun- 
dred classrooms, Cuban examined how classroom space was arranged, the ratio 
of teacher talk to student talk, the manner of grouping the teacher used for in- 
struction (whole-class, small-group, or individual), the presence of learning or 
interest centers used by students as part of a normal school day, and how much 
physical movement students were allowed within the classroom. Cuban found 
that just as in the 1890s, today’s high school classes are characterized by whole- 
Mets igo Cem Hes class instruction, teachers talking most of the time while students lis- 
HE COG WASTE GS WCU TTY’ ten. little student mobility, and a narrow range of activities completed 
s by the entire class at one time. 

old to the yo ung. Boyer’s classroom observers found similar characteristics. They 
noted, for example, a standardized use of classroom space: rooms 
equipped with rows of desks for thirty or more students, a teacher’s 
desk at the front of the rows, and the traditional black or green chalkboard. The 
use of time is also routine, consumed by procedural tasks like taking attendance 
and keeping records, although relentlessly interrupted by announcements on the 
intercom, pep assemblies, photo sessions, and many other distractions.*° Boyer 
also describes teachers’ powerlessness over the factors that influence the quality 
of instruction they can deliver: the number of students in a class, the lengths of 
aay school days and periods, the formats of report cards, the courses that will be 
pressure on teachers taught, and even the textbooks that will be used. Pressures of time and heavy stu- 
dent loads invite traditional, teacher-centered instruction: lecturing, question- 
and-answer sessions, and routine homework assignments. Too often, students 

an play passive roles in classrooms dominated by regimentation and conformity. 
exceptions to the norm These pictures of life in high school classrooms contrast with glimpses of 
teachers who challenge their students to think, to express themselves creatively, 
and to struggle with difficult questions. Students in‘such classes are pushed to 
perform as individuals; their teachers share a vision for them that includes high 
expectations of success. Which picture is more characteristic of high school life? 
Did the reform movements of the 1980s create conditions in schools that will en- 
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courage teachers to teach well in the new millennium? At the time they finished 
their study, Boyer and his team believed the time was ripe for a true renewal of 
high school education. By the late 1990s, however, this renewal had yet to take 
place in most high schools, and new calls for reform were emerging. 


A New Call for High School Reform 


In 1996, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals released a joint report entitled 
Breaking Ranks: Changing an American Institution. This national study offered 
many suggestions for improving the quality of American high schools. Among 
the factors cited for particular attention were personalization, coherence, time, 
and technology.’ 


Personalization Finding American high schools too large, impersonal, and 
rigid, the report recommends that high schools break into units of no more than 
six hundred students so that teachers and students can get to know one another 
better. Each teacher should be responsible for no more than ninety students each 
term. Every student should have a “personal adult advocate” who knows him or 
her well and follows the student’s progress throughout high school. No student 
should be able to remain anonymous, and each student should feel “special” to 
some adult in the school. Each student should have a “personal progress plan.” 
Just as every student with a disability must have an IEP (individualized educa- 
tion program, described in Chapter 4), a student’s progress plan would set learn- 
ing goals that are continually reevaluated. 


Coherence High schools should identify the essentials that all students must 
learn to graduate. Instead of organizing the school by disciplinary departments, 
the report calls for a reorganization that more closely links the various subject 
matter areas so that learning makes more sense to students in terms of the real 
world and the application of what they know. Tests must also be aligned with 
what is taught so that both are consistent with each other. 


Time Flexible, innovative scheduling should replace the fixed fifty-minute pe- 
riods that dictate the amount of instructional time devoted to each course. The 
Carnegie unit (the standard type of course credit) should be abandoned or re- 
vised so that it no longer equates seat time with learning. Instead, high schools 
should identify a set of “essential learnings’ —in literature and language, math, 
social studies, science, and the arts—in which students must demonstrate 
achievement in order to graduate. Furthermore, schools should operate twelve 
months a year. 


Technology High schools should develop long-term plans for using comput- 
ers, CD-ROMs, videodiscs, and other technologies in all aspects of learning and 
teaching. Each high school should have a technology resource person to consult 
with and assist the staff. 
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One thing we can be certain of is that the American high school will continue 
to be a center of controversy and concern. Worrisome achievement scores and 
outbursts of violence such as those in the late 1990s will keep public attention fo- 
cused on this segment of our educational system. Reform, a topic we will turn to 
in Chapter 13, is in the air. 





First, not all schools are good schools. Second, good schools do not just happen. 
They are made. A school is the product of people’s intellectual and physical ener- 
gies, and, at any particular moment, the way a school happens to be reflects 
efforts that have gone into creating and maintaining it. Like towns and civiliza- 
tions, schools also rise and fall. They are human creations—dynamic and contin- 
ually on the move. 

No school—at least in the authors’ experience—is “right” or “good” for all stu- 
dents. But although we believe this is true, we also believe that some schools are 
strikingly better than others; that is, some schools provide a signifi- 
cantly better education for a much larger percentage of their students 


never giving up....If there — than do others. These schools—referred to in the educational litera- 
is no dark and dogged will, _ ture as effective schools—are the focus of this section. 
qo 


there will be no shining 
accomplishment; if there is 


One major problem associated with this question of effectiveness is 
what criteria to apply. Effective or good in what dimension? In happy 
students? In a teaching staff with high morale? In the percentage of 


no dull and determined students who get promoted or graduate? Who go on to colleges? What 
€, ffo rt, there will be no _ kinds of colleges? How many succeed in business or professional life? 
brilliant achievement, ‘athletics? Socially? Ethically? Effective, as currently defined in most 
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definition of effective schools 


TRL 
high, “can-do” expectations 


of the educational research literature, refers to students’ achievement 
test scores in basic skills (for example, reading and mathematics). Al- 
though such tests measure skills that are hardly the only objectives of 
education, achievement in these academic areas is an important and widely ac- 
claimed outcome of schooling. Also, achievement in reading and mathematics is 
easier to measure than good citizenship, artistic development, or interest in ideas. 


Characteristics of an Effective School 


Beginning over twenty years ago, a number of educational researchers began 
looking for the qualities of effective schools.** Among the most significant char- 
acteristics they found to be correlated with high achievement in the basic skills 
were high expectations for student performance, communication among teach- 
ers, a task orientation among the staff, the ability to keep students on task, the ex- 
penditure of little time on behavior management, the principal’s instructional 
leadership, the participation of parents, and the school.environment. 


The Teacher's Expectations Through their attitude and regular encourage- 
ment, teachers in effective schools communicate to students their belief that the 
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students will achieve the goals of instruction. In effect, the teachers get across to 
students a “can-do” attitude about learning. 


Communication Among Teachers Teachers in effective schools do not oper- 
ate in a vacuum, each in his or her isolated classroom. Instead, they talk among 
themselves about their work. They converse about one another’s students. They 
know the curricular materials and activities that go on in one another’s class- 
rooms. And they are helpful to one another. In short, effective schools have teach- 
ers who are good colleagues. 


Task Orientation The faculties of effective schools are highly task oriented. 
They begin instruction early in the class period and end instruction late in the 
period. The staff approach their teaching responsibilities with a serious air and 
waste little time in class. Whether the classes are formal or informal, underneath 
the surface of events lies a seriousness of purpose that is communicated to 
students. 


Academic Engaged Time Academic engaged time (or academic learning time) 
refers to the amount of time students are actually engaged in relevant content- 
related activities. Research has demonstrated a tight link between the amount of 
time devoted to academic learning tasks and students’ achievement.” This char- 
acteristic involves the ability of a teacher to get students engaged in academic 
tasks (such as reading or solving math problems) and to keep their attention on 
these instructional activities. 


Behavior Management We have all been in classrooms with teachers who 
spent huge chunks of time trying to quiet students to get them “on task” or who, 
in the course of correcting one student, disturbed all the rest, causing a ripple of 
distraction throughout the room. Teachers in effective schools have learned tech- 
niques to minimize the time devoted to managing students. They are efficient 
both in handling discipline problems and in implementing the learning activi- 
ties. In addition, these teachers do not routinely resort to corporal punishment, 
because they use other techniques to deal with student behavior. 


The Principal Principals play an important role in effective schools. Instead of 
being faceless bureaucrats aimlessly shuffling papers, the principals of effective 
schools are instructional leaders. They have strong views on the purposes of edu- 
cation and are vitally concerned about the quality of teaching and learning in 
their schools. Still, though, the principal is perceived as democratic in approach 
and cooperative in relationships with faculty. The effective principal gains teach- 
ers’ confidence and clearly communicates to them a vision of what the school 
should accomplish and how each teacher can contribute toward this end. 


Parents An effective school reaches out and draws in parents instead of ignor- 
ing them or keeping them at arm's length. Parents are treated as key members of 
the learning team, as partners with the professional staff in helping their children 
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- 


achieve academic success. In addition to aiding in students’ intellectual achieve- 
ment, the involvement of parents can help to improve their children’s self- 
concepts, work habits, and attitudes toward school. 


The School Environment A school that is unsafe, hostile, and generally un- 
ruly is rarely a place of learning—academic learning, at least. On the other hand, 
an environment that is calm, safe, pleasant, and orderly is conducive to learning. 

Different studies often come up with different characteristics. A ten-year study 
of 140 schools in the Chicago area, which looked for more holistic measures 
of effectiveness (rather than just academic achievement), came up with a quite 
different list. Among the characteristics the study found to be associated with 
successful schools were coherence, good communication within the school com- 
munity, vital subgroups of teachers (work groups with meaningful responsibili- 
ties), a wide range of student incentives (prizes and other forms of recognition), 
a clear disciplinary policy, and an extracurricular program stressing service to 
others.°” 


Attempts to answer the question “What is a good school?” are still incomplete, 
however. The characteristics cited are those identified by several extensive re- 
search projects. And studies continue. We have a strong suspicion that a number 
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of qualities besides those mentioned here dramatically contribute to the making 
of a good school. Among these characteristics are a pervasive sense of curiosity, a 
passion for excellence, a strong belief in students’ capacity to grow, and an envi- 
ronment of kindness and support. Perhaps the reason the research does not 
demonstrate these as characteristics of effective schools is that there are not 
enough schools where these qualities prevail. 

Nevertheless, it appears that whether one is measuring school effectiveness by 
test scores on math and reading tests or by the more holistic measures, certain 
features stand out in the schools that most successfully socialize students to be- 
have in ways that the school values. The principal, faculty, and staff in such 
schools 


» Agree on what they are doing and why something is being done 
D Clearly communicate their expectations to students 


» Consistently enforce rules 


» Provide an environment conducive to the accomplishment of learning tasks 
and the regular monitoring of students’ academic progress 


RE: 





It is probably clear by now that there is no single satisfactory answer to our ques- 
tion “What is a school?” This and many other questions that we ask in this book 
are too large and elaborate to be adequately answered here. We pose them and 
talk about them anyway to aid you in forming your ideas about the issues that lie 
behind them. It seems unlikely that you can make a good career choice if you lack 
a fundamental understanding of the institution you are considering entering. 
And if you hope to survive and be happy within an institution, you will need to 
know how it works. For example, you need to know what the institution says it is 
doing (“We are training future workers” or “We are educating well-rounded citi- 
zens prepared to excel in college”) and what it actually does. You need to know a 
particular school’s expectations of you as a teacher so that you can decide how to 
respond or if you wish to respond at all. Finally, if you hope to improve the 
schools—that is, make them better because of your involvement with them—you 
need to have a realistic view of what is now going on in the schools and develop 
your vision of what the schools can and should become. 

We cannot stress enough that schools are human inventions. People bring 
schools into being for particular social purposes. The overall purposes of schools 
are to advance the common good and to help people live happy and successful 
lives. However, if schools are to serve a society, they must at least keep pace with 
that society. Many people who are concerned about our schools feel that the 
schools are moving very slowly while the rest of society experiences dynamic 
change. In effect, the schools are out of step with the society, usually being either 
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too far ahead (which is the rarity) or lagging behind (the more common situa- 
tion) the needs of the people they exist to serve. 

As happens frequently in times of tension, views polarize in the manner sug- 
gested in this statement by John Gardner, who was imagining the reactions of fu- 
ture scholars looking back at our age: 


The twenty-third century scholars made another exceptionally interesting obser- 
vation. They pointed out that twentieth-century institutions were caught in a sav- 
age crossfire between uncritical lovers and unloving critics. On the one side, those 
who loved their institutions tended to smother them in an embrace of death, lov- 
ing their rigidities more than their promise, shielding them from life-giving criti- 
cism. On the other side, there arose a breed of critics without love, skilled in 
demolition but untutored in the arts by which human institutions are nurtured 


and strengthened and made to flourish. Between the two, the institutions per- 
ished.?! 


Nevertheless, the purposes for which schools are brought into being are still vi- 
tal. People still desire good schools for their children, and, as you will see later in 
this book, many excellent ideas are being generated and movements are under 
way for the renewal of our schools. 


Your Challenge 


Some readers may be uncomfortable with the idea that it is their job to renew the 
schools. Many may feel that becoming a good classroom teacher is sufficient. 


FOR REFLECTION 


Teachers, however, are more than technicians in charge of their classrooms. As 
professional people, they and their colleagues must have a strong and clear voice 
in deciding how they render their services. It follows that the teacher is not sim- 
ply responsible for his or her own performance but bears responsibility for the 
total educational enterprise. To live up to this responsibility requires a deep un- 
derstanding of the schools and much hard work, but it is the very critical nature 
of the problems confronting the schools that makes teaching such an exciting oc- 
cupation today. In the immediate future, education is where the action will be. 
You have a chance to complete this unfinished work of the schools. 


KEY TERMS 

education (68) formal (explicit) curriculum (77) 
schooling (68) social reconstructionists (79) 
school cultures (75) democratic reconstructionists (79) 
socialization (75) economic reconstructionists (80) 


informal (implicit or hidden) effective schools (90) 


curriculum (77) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. 


Can you think of some pieces of information you picked up on the street that 
you later “unlearned” in school? Can you think of some things you learned in 
school that your experience later taught you were untrue? Which has hap- 
pened more often? What is your reaction? 


_ To what extent did the schools you attended serve the purposes suggested by 


the various models we described? Can you suggest any models we have over- 


looked? 


- Look at the cartoon on page 74. Is it appropriate to any of the models of 


schools that we have discussed? Does it seem to you an apt comment on your 
own education? 


. How do you feel about the school as transmitter of the culture rather than of 


“the truth” or “just the facts”? What are some problems with the school being 
a transmitter of cultures? What happens if the national government takes 
a very strong hand in this? What examples from history can you think of 
in which a government used schools to promote a particularly dangerous 
culture? 


. How would you describe the cultures of the schools you have attended? 


This chapter cites several factors that are associated with good schools. 
Which five factors are, in your opinion, the most important, and why do you 
think so? 
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The makeup of children’ 
in America’s schools is 
changing dramatically. — 
Our culture is becom- 
ing increasingly di- 
verse, especially in its 
ethnic and racial com- 
position. About 36 per- 
cent of the children 
enrolled in our schools" 
are minorities, and the 
percentage increases 
each year. Children are 
also innocent victims 
of many of society's 
ills—poverty, drug 
abuse, disorganized 
and disintegrating fam- 
ilies, to name a few— 
that greatly affect 
schools’ ability to teach 
youngsters effectively. 
As a new teacher, 
you must understand 
these social factors be- 
cause they may affect 
your own and your 
students’ ability to 
respond to their 
intellectual, physical, 
‘emotional, and ethical 
needs. All of these 
variables make the 
task of teaching chal- 
tenging. - . 
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‘the conniving, mischievous Tom Sawyer, or the overly curious Alice in 
| onderland, or the tenacious Mafatu i in Call It Courage. These characters. 
are endearing to us in part because we have all known children like them. : 
And yet we are also products of our present society. The world around us 
shapes our. daily experiences and influences our understanding of our- 
selves. As our society changes, so does the context, the social milieu, in 
which | our children are raised and brought up to understand and form 
expectations of the world. Children have been called barometers of 
change. More than any other segment of society, children are affected — 
and shaped by emerging social conditions. 
This chapter emphasizes that 
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\ All children have basic needs. Being aware of and understanding 
these commonalities oe us Gada ae diverse needs of: 
aa students. : 


Students bree many strengths and abilities that extend beyond the 
traditional emphasis in our schools on linguistic and analytic abili-- ue 
ties. Approaches that recognize multiple views of intelligence and 


differing learning styles emphasize the great diversity j in student | 
learning and ability. = 









Schools address the individual needs of students ‘through multicul- : 
tural, bilingual, special education, and gifted and talented pr Tease 





» Cooperation between the school and various support agencies, such as 
community health, child care, and social services, is increasing. 


» To cope in today’s classroom, teachers must be aware of many dimen- 
sions of student diversity. 


The children of today are very much like the children of yesterday or the children 
of tomorrow. Certain stages of cognitive, social, emotional, and physical devel- 
opment have been identified, and a similar progression through these stages 
occurs for everyone. We all have basic psychological and physical needs that cut 
across racial, cultural, age, and gender boundaries. Understanding these stages of 
development and areas of common needs gives the classroom teacher insight 
into student behavior and so helps the teacher develop appropriate classroom 
experiences. You learn a great deal about these subjects in your courses in child 
development and educational psychology. 

However, it is also important to be sensitive to the great differences among 
students and to factors in our society that are directly affecting their lives. In this 
chapter, we hope to make you more fully aware of the diversity in our society and 
our classrooms, the range of abilities among your students, and the schools’ 
attempts to address all this diversity. We also hope to make you more deeply 
sensitive to the sorts of issues, potential problems, and benefits related to this 
diversity. 





Children in schools are a mirror of society. In public institutions, therefore, many 
types of diversity will be represented in varying degrees. You will see this diver- 
sity in your students along a number of dimensions, including who the students 
are, what they need, and their various kinds of abilities. 


Racial, Ethnic, and Cultural Backgrounds 


Students in your classroom are likely to come from a variety of racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, representing many different cultures and ways of looking at the 
world. With the development of a richer, more varied society, differences in 
values and family expectations are more and more evident. For example, some 
families may place a premium on school and higher education, whereas other 
families may emphasize early entry into the workplace. But even though you will 
encounter a range of familial expectations for school achievement, all children 
deserve the best educational experience they can get while in school. Recognition 
of racial and ethnic differences can provide the understanding and insight 
needed for more effective instruction. 


LD RRS 
racial and ethnic diversity 
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Diversity in the classroom 
means that your students 
will come from a wide 
range of cultural back- 
grounds, may speak a first 
language other than Eng- 
lish, and may have a vari- 
ety of learning abilities 
and learning styles. 

(© David Young-Wolff/ 
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Languages Other Than English 


Some of your students may speak a primary language other than English. More 
than 3.4 million limited English proficient (LEP) students are enrolled in public 
or nonpublic elementary and secondary schools—about 7 percent of the total 
enrollment—and the number has increased every year for the last decade.! Sev- 
enty percent of all LEP students are concentrated in the states of California (42 
percent), Texas (15 percent), New York (7.8 percent), and Florida (5 percent). 
About one in seven of the nation’s five- to seventeen-year-olds speaks a home 
language other than English, and the percentage of such young people is growing 
two and one-half times faster than the general school population. More than 2 
million immigrant youths enrolled in U.S. schools in the past decade, many of 
them non-English speakers. As these children and youth enter schools, most will 
need to make sense of a new language, a new culture, and possibly a new way of 
behaving. An important function of teachers and schools is to offer a source of 
stability for students who are experiencing rapid change in their lives. Some 
school systems have used teacher aides who speak the child’s language to help 
connect the child and the school. The use of bilingual peer tutors may also help 
provide a greater sense of stability. 


Socioeconomic Status 


Students come from families with varied economic, educational, and occupa- 
tional backgrounds. Socioeconomic status (SES) is the term used by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census to measure economic conditions of people using the 

family’s occupational status, income, and educational attainment as measures of 
status. Individuals high in income, occupational prestige, and amount of educa- 
tion are considered to be high in socioeconomic status, and are usually seen by 
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others to be upper-class people who are influential in their communities. In 
contrast, people low in socioeconomic status are seen as being lower-class people 
who have little prestige or power. The benefits of being a child from a high-SES 
family show up in school performance, as such a child typically does much better 
academically than a student from a low-SES family. Teachers and schools are 
challenged to help overcome the debilitating effects of low SES on students from 
these families. This topic is discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. 


Gender 


Boys and girls are different even when they come from the same socioeconomic, 
racial, or ethnic group. They are raised differently, and often society has different 
expectations of them. Treating boys and girls equitably as individuals and not as 
gender stereotypes is a constant challenge for both male and female teachers. We 
will discuss this topic in more detail when we look at gender issues in Chapter 5. 


Sexual Orientation 


You are likely to have gay and lesbian students in your classroom, especially if you 
teach at the middle or high school level, and you are apt to encounter gay and 
lesbian parents of students at any level. Schools typically have not been welcom- 
ing environments for young homosexuals. Gay and lesbian students have often 
experienced taunting, harassment, and even violence because of their sexual 
orientation. As a teacher, you will be challenged to establish and maintain a safe 
and supportive classroom environment for these and all of your students. See 
Chapter 5 for a more detailed discussion of this topic. 


Diverse Needs 


Psychologists and educators have identified a number of basic needs that all 
individuals experience, including needs for belonging, safety, and self-esteem. 
However, students in your classroom will develop at different rates and probably 
will display diverse needs. Students will also bring their own individual histories, 
backgrounds, and conditions that have influenced how and whether certain 
needs have been satisfied. For example, a child from a stable, secure home may 
have different needs than a child who has not had this kind of security. Recogniz- 
ing diverse needs will help you to better understand some student behaviors and 
perhaps increase your insight into how to respond. 


Diverse Abilities 


Another dimension of diversity will be seen in the academic abilities, achieve- 
ments, and learning styles of your students. Some students will enter the school 
environment and immediately do well. Other students will appear not to respond 
to your teaching. One of your biggest challenges as a teacher will be to provide a 
variety of experiences and learning encounters to accommodate your students’ 
diverse learning styles and abilities. 
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As we delve further into the topic of today’s students in a diverse society, you 
will discover that you need to be aware of these sources of diversity to address the 
educational needs of your students. Let’s examine each of these sources in more 
detail and consider how they will influence your ability to teach effectively. 





Though American society has always been composed of various races, ethnicities, 
and cultures, today we are experiencing great cultural diversity. At one time, the 
United States was considered a “melting pot” of many different kinds of people. 
Immigrants were expected to give up the language and customs of their home- 
lands and adopt the language and customs of their new country. During the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, schools contributed to the concept of 
the melting pot by socializing and acculturating immigrant children to American 
ways while discouraging them from maintaining the ways of their homelands. 
Many states even passed laws forbidding instruction in any language but English. 
The basic idea was to produce a society with one dominant culture. This process 
of incorporating an immigrant group into the mainstream culture is often 
referred to as enculturation or assimilation. Many European immigrant groups 
were easily assimilated into the dominant American culture, but people of color 
were often prevented from doing so. 

The concept of the melting pot has generally been replaced by the notion of 
cultural pluralism, which calls for an understanding and appreciation of the 
cultural differences and languages among the nation’s citizens. The goal is to 
create a sense of society’s wholeness based on the unique strengths of each of its 
parts. Cultural pluralism rejects both assimilation and separatism. Instead, it 
seeks a healthy interaction among the diverse groups in our society; that is, each 
subculture maintains its own individuality while contributing to our society as a 
whole. As some commentators put it, cultural pluralism argues for replacing the 
melting-pot metaphor with that of a “mosaic” or “tossed salad.” in which the 
individual parts are still distinct but combine to make a unique whole. 

Cultural pluralism is becoming an increasingly important concept in our 
society as the demographic composition of public school classrooms continues 
to change as we enter the twenty-first century. While about 28 percent of the total 
population are members of minority groups, 36 percent of school-age children 
are minority, a figure that will continue to increase in the coming years.* Birth 
rates among minority groups are higher than those of white Americans, and 
immigration patterns are contributing to the increasing size of the minority 
population. 

A statistical breakdown by individual youth groups reveals some interesting 
trends and projections, as shown in Table 4.1. Compared to the 1995 population, 
nonwhite youth are expected to increase by 7.6 million by the year 2010, and 
white youth are expected to decline by 2.9 million. These national averages 
disguise the fact that minority groups are unequally distributed across the 
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TABLE 4.1 Projections of the U.S. Population Age 0-17, 1995-2010 (millions) 





*May not add exactly because of rounding. 

tIncludes small number of Hispanics; “other races” are primarily Asian and Native American. 

Source: Youth Indicators 1996 (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, September 1996), p. 16. 


country. The fastest-growing states also have high percentages of minority youth. 
For example, the four states of California, Texas, New York, and Florida will have 
more than one-third of the nation’s young people by 2010, and the youth _ 
population of each of these states will be more than 52 percent minority. By that increasing minority school 
same year, about twelve states will have more than 50 percent minority youth population 
populations.° In the forty-seven urban school districts that constitute the “great 
city schools,” including those in New York City and Chicago, an overwhelming 
majority’ of students are from minority groups. 

As might be expected with increasing cultural diversity, teachers will 
encounter more students whose native language is not English and whose ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds reflect a Hispanic or Asian heritage. Although you 
might think that these non-English-speaking youngsters are from recent 
immigrant families, a surprisingly large number of them were born and raised in 
the United States but have not learned English at home or in their community. 
Many of them also lack basic skills in the language spoken at home, which makes 
it more difficult to teach them English at school. 


Not There Yet 


Although many people have promulgated cultural pluralism as a desirable goal, 

it does not currently exist in the United States. Although racial, ethnic, and cultural pluralism not a 
cultural diversity does exist, equality among the various groups does not. In _ ‘reality 

general, racial and ethnic minorities do not share equal political, economic, and 

educational opportunities with those of the dominant culture, even though our 

society espouses such equality. Many minority groups have been excluded from 

full participation in American society. 
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Two researchers, Signithia Fordham and John Ogbu, 
studied a predominantly African American high 
school in Washington, DC, to see how students’ sense 
of collective identity enters into the process of school- 
ing and affects academic achievement. They conclude 
that many African American students underachieve 
academically because they are afraid of being accused 
of “acting white.” 

Fordham and Ogbu argue that historically subor- 
dinate minorities like African Americans have devel- 
oped a sense of collective identity, or sense of 
peoplehood, in opposition to the social identity of 
white Americans. Because African Americans have 
been excluded from true assimilation in economic, 
political, social, and psychological arenas, they de- 
velop an oppositional cultural frame of reference that 
includes protecting their identities and maintaining 
boundaries between themselves and white Americans. 
For African Americans to behave in a manner that falls 
within the white cultural frame of reference is to “act 
white” and is negatively sanctioned by the peer group. 

The teenage peer group at “Capital High School” 
(99 percent African American student body) exerted 
strong pressure to reassure one another of black loy- 
alty and identity by discouraging students from en- 
gaging in certain behaviors that were interpreted as 
“white.” Being an academic high achiever was one 
such unacceptable behavior. Fordham and Ogbu 
found that many students succumbed to peer pressure 
and purposely underachieved academically. Many of 
these students were afraid of being labeled “brainiacs,” 
a term meaning that a person was smart but also a 
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jerk. Worse yet for male students was to be known as a 
“pervert brainiac.” To be known as a brainiac was to 
question a male student’s manhood, but to be known 
as a pervert brainiac left little doubt and was the kiss 
of death among peers. 

Students who wanted to achieve academically and 
still be considered an accepted member of the peer 
group tried various strategies to avoid antagonizing 
their peers, including engaging in athletic activities, 
acquiring the protection of “tough guys” in return for 
assisting the latter in their schoolwork and homework, 
and clowning. These students were careful not to brag 
about their academic achievements or to bring atten- 
tion to themselves. But even in these instances, the re- 
searchers conclude, the students would do much 
better if they did not have to divert their time and 
attention into strategies to conceal their academic 
pursuits. 

What are the implications of these findings? 
Clearly, schools must find ways to reinforce black 
identity that are compatible with academic achieve- 
ment. Similarly, the African American community 
must convince black children that academic pursuit is 
not synonymous with acculturation into white soci- 
ety. If the community can demonstrate that academic 
achievement is valued and appreciated, the children 
will get a different message. 


Source: Signithia Fordham and John U. Ogbu, “Black Stu- 
dents’ School Success: Coping with the Burden of ‘Acting 
White,” The Urban Review 18, no. 3 (1986), pp. 176-206. 


Unfortunately, schools have too often been run for the benefit of those in the 
dominant cultural group, excluding minority groups from receiving the full 
range of benefits. Schools that embrace cultural pluralism seek to promote 
diversity and to avoid the dominance of a single culture. Their curricula are 
infused with the histories and contributions of diverse groups. These schools 
attempt to use the cultural patterns of the students to provide instruction and 
promote learning. The goal is for students to be comfortable operating both 
within their own cultures and in others as well. Students from all racial, ethnic, 
and cultural groups are urged to participate in the school’s various social, 
athletic, and governmental activities. These schools seek to eradicate the aca- 
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demic achievement disparities among the various racial, ethnic, and cultural 
groups. In short, the goal for schools that aim for cultural pluralism is that no 
particular cultural group either dominates or is excluded from those activities 
and accomplishments that schools value. 

Many people, however, resist the notion of cultural pluralism as a desirable 
goal. These people argue that cultural pluralism will undermine our country’s 
common traditions, historically derived from western European cultures. We 
discuss these issues later in the chapter when we talk about multicultural 
education. 





In addition to the diversity of racial, ethnic, and cultural backgrounds we have 
discussed so far, another element of diversity occurs within each individual. We 
all have basic physical and psychological needs that may vary in their prominence 
and expression because of individual circumstances. One way to understand the 
diverse needs of students is to see how one prominent psychiatrist and educator, 
William Glasser, has conceptualized the basic needs of all individuals. 


Glasser’s Choice Theory 


Glasser begins with the premise that each of us is born with fundamental needs 
for survival, love and belonging, power, freedom, and fun.° Throughout our lives, 
our motivations, actions, and behaviors are attempts to satisfy these needs. This 
premise, called choice theory, holds that if we understand and identify these 
needs within ourselves, we can make conscious choices about how best to meet 
them. The recognition of our ability to make choices results in personal empow- 
erment: we have control over how we choose to react to external events and 
information. 

Glasser believes that teachers should empower their students through the use 
of choice theory. He states that effective teachers combine the needs of students 
with classroom assignments or activities. By understanding and incorporating 
basic human needs into the classroom structure, the teacher is teaching in a way 
that also meets those needs. The more students are convinced that their school- 
work satisfies their needs, the harder they will try and the better work they will 
produce. For example, when asked what is the best part of school, many students 
respond, “My friends.” According to Glasser, this expresses the students’ built- 
in need for friendship, love, and belonging. Rather than structure classroom 
settings to suppress this need, such as by emphasizing independent seatwork or 
teacher lectures, teachers should find ways to let students associate with others in 
class as a planned part of learning. Glasser refers to this kind of cooperative 
grouping as the use of learning teams. 

Teaching students in cooperative learning teams also meets students’ needs for 
power. Using the term power synonymously with self-esteem or sense of impor- 
tance, Glasser explains that to fulfill this need students must have the sense that 
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someone whom they respect listens to them. Unfulfilled needs for power often 
result in a number of undesirable attention-getting behaviors. Glasser believes 
these inappropriate behaviors are often misguided efforts to achieve power and 
are the source of 95 percent of discipline problems in school. In accordance with 
choice theory, he suggests that teachers structure opportunities for students to 
fulfill needs for power appropriately during the school day, such as by 
providing a forum for students to be heard. In addition to learning 
teams, in which students interact and listen to one another in the 
learning process, Glasser suggests that teachers provide opportunities 
for student input and self-evaluation of homework, classwork, and 
tests. He believes that students need to be encouraged to set their own 
standards for quality work and to evaluate whether they are meeting 

vAN those standards. This helps to satisfy the need for power and instills an 

internal standard for quality education and work. 

Glasser proposes that students’ needs for freedom and fun, though important, 
are not at the core of problems in schools. Students generally understand the 
need for some structure in dealing with large groups of people and the resulting 
rules and regulations that must govern behavior in school. Though fun is an 
essential need, students who have a sense of belonging in school and a forum for 
personal power are already likely to be experiencing fun. 

Glasser’s theory of personal empowerment provides one interesting way of 
viewing and identifying a wide variety of student needs. Other approaches, such 
as Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of needs theory, may also be useful. The most 
important point is that teachers must be aware of their students’ varying needs 
and respond accordingly in the classroom. 
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Adolescent Subcultures 


Teenagers often satisfy their needs for belonging, power, and fun by forming 
crowds, or groups that share common characteristics. Most schools have crowds 
of elites, average students, and outcasts, with various terms used to describe 
them: jocks, preppies, brains, druggies, burnouts, nerds/geeks/dweebs, and goths. 
Each crowd has attitudes, behaviors, or dress characteristics that distinguish it 
from all other crowds. As members of these adolescent subcultures, teenagers can 
express their own attitudes, explore personal relationships, and test themselves 
against others. Often teens don’t even select a group as much as they are placed 
into one because of their image among their peers. 

Elite groups, such as the jocks and preppies, are the “leading crowd,’ who 
enthusiastically participate in, and receive the endorsement of, the school. The 
outcasts, such as the burnouts or the goths, tend to have an adversarial rather 
than cooperative relationship with the high school because they believe school 
doesn’t serve their needs well. The outcasts are contemptuous of the elites’ in- 
terest in student government and athletics, while the elites reject the outcasts’ re- 
sistance to authority and achievement. Clothing and adornment are probably the 
most powerful symbolic indicator of category membership, although each crowd 
also tends to stake out particular territories of the school as its own. 

Membership in teenage subcultures begins to form in the middle and junior 
high schools as cliques develop around particular interests such as athletics, 
academics, student government, drugs, and tastes in music and cars. These 
groups strengthen as the teenagers begin to move away from their families, and 
peer membership becomes a type of new family where youngsters find comfort 
and support. By senior year, however, the hold of the subcultures on students has 
weakened. The students develop more self-confidence, and they seek greater 
freedom. At this point, the friendship group becomes a drag on their autonomy. 
Until that happens, however, the teen subcultures exert a strong influence on the 
values of their members. 

Most high schools have done a reasonably good job of making academically 
and socially oriented students an integral part of school life. They have been less 
successful with subcultures like the various outcast groups. In fact, because 
groups like the burnouts or goths reject the schools’ values, the schools may be 
reinforcing their alienation. Finding ways to bring members of alienated subcul- 
tures into participation in their schools, bring the loners or outsiders into greater 
contact with their peers, and channel peer influence as a positive force is a major 
challenge for high school and middle school educators. 






eee Od Ma Ae iG TU ae iGu UE Me asain 


In some ways, many of our schools today are not structured to address students’ 
diverse abilities. Most of our schools tend to emphasize a curriculum that 
specifically targets the predominantly linguistic and analytic abilities needed to 
do well on commonly used standardized tests. This constricted focus on a limited 
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range of abilities results in an education system that teaches and reinforces only 
certain types of achievement. Children who are strong in linguistic and analytic 
tasks are likely to be successful in school and feel a great sense of achievement. 
Other children, however, who may be very competent or even gifted in non- 
traditional school tasks may experience frustration or failure in school. Children 
do not enter school as failures; rather, they acquire this debilitating label from a 
system that is strongly oriented toward a limited range of student abilities. 

As a teacher, it is important to be aware of and help nurture a broad spectrum 
of abilities and strengths in your students. In the following section, we look 
at the theory that students may have many abilities and talents not tapped 
by traditional schooling. We also explore learning styles to see how different 
students learn and perhaps broaden your views on approaches to teaching. Then 
we briefly examine characteristics of students along a range of disabilities and 
talents. 


Multiple Intelligences 


Howard Gardner, a leading psychologist, proposes that we should move toward 
educating multiple intelligences, of which linguistic and analytic abilities are 
only two facets. In Gardner’s books, Frames of Mind and Multiple Intelligences: 
The Theory in Practice,’ he explains that we all have strengths, weaknesses, and 
unique combinations of cognitive abilities. Gardner proposes that people have at 
least eight distinct intellectual capacities that they use to approach problems and 
create products: 


1. Verbal/linguistic intelligence draws on the individual’s language skills, oral and 
written, to express what’s on the person’s mind and to understand other 
people. 


2. Logical-mathematical intelligence understands principles of some kind of 
causal system, such as the way a scientist does, or can manipulate numbers, 
quantities, and operations, the way a mathematician does. 


3. Spatial intelligence refers to the ability to represent the spatial world internally 
in the mind, the way a chess player or sculptor does. 


4. Bodily-kinesthetic intelligence is the capacity to use your whole body or parts 
of your body to solve a problem, make something, or put on some kind of 
production, such as an athlete or a performing artist does. 


5. Musical intelligence is the capacity to “think” in music, to be able to hear 
patterns, recognize them, remember them, and manipulate them. 


6. Interpersonal intelligence is the ability to understand other people, an ability 
that we all need but is particularly important for teachers, salespeople, and 
politicians. 


7. Intrapersonal intelligence refers to having an understanding of yourself, of 
knowing your preferences, capabilities, and deficiencies. 
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8. Naturalist intelligence refers to the ability to discriminate among living things 
(plants and animals) as well as sensitivity to features of the natural world, such 
as rock formations and clouds.*® 


Traditionally, schools have tended to reinforce a learning profile emphasizing 
verbal/linguistic and logical-mathematical abilities and de-emphasizing or 
excluding other possible intelligences. 


Teaching Implications In Gardner’s theory, abilities in diverse areas would 
be valued as indicators of intelligence and be considered worthy of further 
nurturance and development in school. To address these varied intelligences, 
Gardner emphasizes learning in context, particularly through apprenticeships. 
Student development in an area like music should be fostered through hands-on 
practice and experiences. Even traditional subjects should be taught in a variety 
of ways to address the varied intelligences of both students and teachers. For 
example, the history of an era might be taught through a number of media and 
methods, ranging from art and architecture to biographies and dramatic reen- 
actments of events. Assessments should also be tailored to different abilities and 
should take place in the learning context as much as possible. 

The theory of multiple intelligences emphasizes the highly individualized ways 
in which people learn and recognizes that each of us has unique intellectual po- 
tential. Acknowledging and fostering individual abilities in a variety of areas is one 
way teachers can help students. This is an emerging idea in education. The Multi- 
ple Intelligences Menus, shown in Table 4.2, offer some ideas for expanding in- 
structional repertoires and infusing variety into lessons. Currently a number of 
schools across the country are applying the theory in the classroom on a day-to- 
day basis. The multiple intelligences theory provides a framework for enhancing 
instruction and a language to describe the efforts. It provides teachers with a com- 
plex mental model from which to construct curriculum and improve student 
learning. These efforts should contribute to our knowledge and skills in this area. 


Differing Learning Styles 


Another approach to individual abilities and differences is the theory of learning 
styles. A learning styles approach to teaching and learning is based on the idea 
that all students have strengths and abilities, but each student may have a 
preferred way of using these abilities. Learning style models focus on the process 
of learning, that is, how individuals absorb and think about information. Some 
researchers have identified four basic learning styles’: 


1. The Mastery style learner absorbs information concretely; processes in- 
formation sequentially, in a step-by-step manner; and judges the value of 
learning in terms of its clarity and practicality. 


2. The Understanding style learner focuses more on ideas and abstractions; 
learns through a process of questioning, reasoning, and testing; and evaluates 
learning by standards of logic and the use of evidence. 
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TABLE 4.2 Multiple Intelligences Menu 


Linguistic Menu 


Using storytelling to explain 
Conduct a debate on 


Write a poem, myth, legend, short play, or news article 
about 


Create a talk show radio program about 


Conduct an interview of on 


Logical-Mathematical Menu 


Translate a into a mathematical formula 


Design and conduct an experiment on 


Make up syllogisms to demonstrate 
Make up analogies to explain 
Describe the patterns of symmetry in 


Others of your choice 


Bodily-Kinesthetic Menu 


Create a movement or sequence of movements to explain 


Make task or puzzle cards for 
Build or construct a 
Plan and attend a field trip that will 


Bring hands-on materials to demonstrate 
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Musical Menu 


Give a presentation with appropriate musical accompa- 
niment on 





Sing a rap or song that explains 
Indicate the rhythmical patterns in 


Explain how the music of a song is similar to 


Make an instrument and use it to demonstrate 


Interpersonal Menu 


Conduct a meeting to address 


Intentionally use social skills to learn 


about 

Participate in a service project to 

Teach someone about 

Practice giving and receiving feedback on 


Use technology to 


Intrapersonal Menu 

Describe qualities you possess that will help you to suc- 
cessfully complete 

Set and pursue a goal to 

Describe one of your personal values about 

Write a journal entry on 


Assess your own work in 


3. The Self-Expressive style learner looks for images implied in learning; uses 
feelings and emotions to construct new ideas and products; and judges the 
learning process according to its originality, aesthetics, and capacity to 


surprise or delight. 


4. The Interpersonal style learner, like the Mastery learner, focuses on concrete, 
palpable information; prefers to learn socially; and judges learning in terms of 
its potential use in helping others. 
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TABLE 4.2 Multiple Intelligences Menu (cont’d) 





Source: Reprinted with permission from Linda Campbell, “How Teachers Interpret MI Theory,” Educational Leadership, 44 (September 1997), p. 18. 


It’s important to understand that various styles are neither good nor bad, just 
different. It’s also important to know that individuals are not locked into any one 
style but can vary styles to fit different situations and tasks. Whereas Gardner's 
theory of multiple intelligences centers on the content and products of learning 
and has its roots in an effort to rethink the theory of measurable intelligence, 
learning styles theory addresses differences in the process of learning and the 
different ways people think and feel as they solve problems, create products, and 
interact. 

Though key advocates and researchers of a learning styles approach to educa- 
tion agree that individual strengths and abilities should be emphasized, they 
disagree on how to put the theory into practice. Some educators call for a formal 
assessment of each student’s learning style and then a prescription for ap- 
propriate teaching methods for that individual. Others believe that students 
should be assessed and matched with teachers having similar learning styles. Still 
others warn that current tests are not yet technically adequate and that using 
these tests may actually harm students because they may result in improper 
labeling of individuals and their so-called learning styles. 


Teaching Implications A learning styles approach to teaching is currently 
receiving a great deal of attention in education. Though few schools adhere 
strictly to any one “model,” the approach is being applied in varying forms and 
intensities in many schools. Rather than label students as having a particular 
learning style, many educators argue that curriculum and instruction should 
offer varied lessons that appeal to a range of strengths, abilities, and learning 
preferences over time. Teachers need to accommodate different learning styles by 
systematically varying teaching and assessment methods to reach all students. 
Flexibility and variety are the keys: don’t assume that all students learn the way 
you do, and don’t undervalue students just because their learning styles differ 
from yours. Technology can help in varying instruction and assessment methods. 
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As teachers become more familiar with new technology, they are making use of 
CD-ROMs, video/audio World Wide Web sites, and other multimedia tools that 
offer students varied ways to access materials and learning experiences. 


Students with Disabilities 


Within the range of diversity your students will display, some will have disabilities. 
The types of disabilities you may encounter are many. For example, you may have 
students with mental retardation, emotional disturbance, learning disabilities, at- 
tention deficit disorders, speech or language impairments, multiple handicaps, 
autism, traumatic brain injuries, orthopedic impairments, visual impairments or 
blindness, and hardness of hearing and deafness. Figure 4.1 shows the percentage 
and number of students in each of these categories. During the 1996-97 school 
year, 5.2 million students, ages six to twenty-one, received federal aid for their dis- 
abilities; these students represented 11 percent of the total public school popula- 
tion. About 560,000 additional children, ages three to five, also received federal aid 
for their disabilities. In 1997, the federal government distributed approximately 
$3.1 billion to the states for students with disabilities. '° 


Teaching Implications Students with disabilities will likely be in your class- 
room for varying amounts of the school day depending on the types and amount 
of support services they are receiving. How will you deal with the different needs 
of these children? Most important, remember not to stereotype them. Certainly 


FIGURE 4.1 Specific Disabilities Among Children Age 6-21: Total and Percentage 
for Each Category 
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Source: Twentieth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, 1998), p. II-16. 
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different disabilities will have different implications for student learning. For 
example, a student with mental retardation may require repetition and practice 
to master simple concepts, whereas a student in a wheelchair may learn even the 
most difficult material quickly. Even within the parameters of each type of 
disability, however, you will probably encounter a wide range of differences. 
Consider two students identified as having learning disabilities. One may display 
a low-average IQ and have extreme difficulty in mathematics; the other may have 
an extremely high IQ and have difficulty in reading. Both of these students have 
a learning disability, but you would not provide the same instruction for each of 
them or have the same expectations. 

The point is, you should approach instruction for these children as you would 
for other students in the classroom: expect diversity, anticipate a range of abil- 
ities, and look for the particular strengths and learning profiles of each student. 
A helpful resource for recognizing student abilities and suggesting instructional 
strategies will be the special education teacher(s) in your school. The more you 
and a special education teacher can coordinate instruction and services for your 
students with disabilities, the better the students’ educational experiences are 
likely to be. 


Gifted and Talented Students 


One of the most challenging types of students is the gifted or talented child. The 
gifted child is extremely bright, quickly grasping ideas and concepts you are 
teaching and making interpretations or extrapolations that you may not even 
have considered. Gifted children may also have a creativity that shows itself in 
original thinking or artistic creations. 

Students who are gifted and/or talented are sometimes overlooked when edu- 
cators talk about students with special needs. However, as one educator says, 
“Highly gifted children are as far from the norm in the direction of giftedness as 
the severely retarded are in the other direction.”'! Therefore, they do have special 
needs. 

Although special educational care and services for students with disabilities 
have long been recognized and accepted, American education has been slow 
to accept the notion that gifted children require special adaptations in both 
curricula and teaching methods. Because the idea of giftedness implies an elitism 
to many Americans, it seems undemocratic to provide special services to children 
who already enjoy an intellectual advantage. 

As a result of neglected needs, gifted and talented students drop out of school 
at rates far exceeding the rates of dropout for their nongifted peers. Many of 
those who stay in school feel unchallenged and become bored and apathetic. The 
result is that many of our brightest and most talented minds are being turned off 
or underdeveloped. Only recently have school districts begun to make serious 
efforts to identify gifted children and develop special programs for them. 


Identifying Gifted Students How do educators decide whether a student is 
gifted? A survey of definitions of the terms gifted and talented used by the educa- 
tion departments in each state reveals wide variations. The areas in which states 
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identify gifted and talented students can range from intellectual to psychomotor 
to artistic, with many variations. But the term talented most often refers to an 
ability or skill (musical or artistic talent, for example) that may not be matched 
by the child’s more general abilities, whereas the term gifted usually includes 
intellectual ability. However, this definition of giftedness is shifting away from an 
emphasis on general intellectual ability toward the recognition that giftedness 
occurs in a variety of areas, such as mathematics, language, spatial ability, and 
kinesthetics. Through its evolution, the study of giftedness has moved increas- 
ingly toward more inclusive definitions and away from more exclusive ones. 
Intelligence is now thought to be composed of many factors, not just one or two 
as was previously thought. Howard Gardner’s work on multiple intelligences 
cited earlier in the chapter demonstrates this more inclusive thinking. 

In their assessments of students’ intellectual abilities, school districts have, in 
the past, tended to rely heavily on general intelligence and achievement tests, as 
well as on teacher recommendations and grades earned in school. There is a 
danger of letting the tools used to identify the children become synonymous with 
the definition of gifted and talented. To avoid this danger, teachers and adminis- 
trators must study and interpret the data the tools provide rather than take the 
data at face value and use them for hard-and-fast cut-off points. Whether or not 
to recommend a child for a special program is a decision that should be made by 
the responsible teacher and other professional educators on the basis of their 
objective and subjective appraisals of the student, the nature of the gifted 
program or activity, and the atmosphere in which the student lives and goes to 
school. Parents should be a significant part of these discussions. The point is that 
the complexity of the variables involved requires that individual decisions be 
made by professionals using their best judgments rather than according to arbi- 
trary, predetermined cut-off points on tests. 

The problem of identification is especially acute for bilingual children and 
children adjusting to a new culture, as well as for children in other minority 
groups. A major concern in the identification of gifted and talented students 
centers on the underrepresentation of economically disadvantaged students and 
certain minority students. In a national survey of eighth-graders enrolled in 
gifted and talented programs, only 9 percent of the students were in the bottom 
quartile of family income, while 47 percent of program participants were from 
the top quartile in family income.'* Asian American students are well represented 
in gifted and talented programs, but African American and Hispanic students are 
underrepresented in terms of their proportion in the total school population. 
Thus, educators and parents are concerned that the measures being used to 
identify gifted and talented youngsters may work to the disadvantage of African 
Americans, Hispanics, and children from low-income families. 


Teaching Implications If your school or school district has special programs 
for gifted and talented students, you may be expected to work with resource 
teachers to help prepare individualized education plans for these students. Or, if 
you want to teach gifted students, your state may be one of the twenty or so that 
require you to receive a gifted endorsement to your teaching license. It is more 
likely, though, that you will discover certain students in your class to be gifted or 
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talented and, lacking any special program, you will be responsible for teaching 
these students as part of your regular class. What do you need to know? 
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1. Recognize that gifted pupils generally learn the standard curricular skills and guidelines for teaching gifted 
content quickly and easily. They need teaching that does not tie them to a_ 74 talented students 


limited range, that is not preoccupied with filling them with facts and 
information but allows them to use the regular class as a forum for research, 
inquiry, and projects that are meaningful to them. 


2. Realize that these students are persistently curious. They need teachers who 
encourage them to maintain confidence in their own ideas, even when those 
ideas differ from the norm. 


3. Teach these pupils to be efficient and effective at independent study so that 
they can develop the skills required for self-directed learning and for analyz- 
ing and solving problems independently. Allow students of varying abilities to 
work together in areas of high interest, such as social action research projects. 


4. Help students apply complex cognitive processes such as creative thinking, 
critiques, and pro and con analyses. 


5. Expand your ideas concerning what instructional materials are available. Con- 
sider businesses, religious groups, national parks, and resource people as sources 
of potential instructional materials in addition to the textbooks and reference 
books available in the school. Be sure to investigate any technological resources 
that are available, including World Wide Web sites and other electronic links to 
information and to knowledgeable people outside the school. 


6. Use various instructional strategies, such as flexible grouping, 
“tiered” assignments (in which all students explore the same topic 
but the level of questions or products produced varies depending 
on students’ abilities), learning centers, student contracts, and 
mentorships. A GIFTED FIE 


7. Implement curriculum compacting, in which teachers test students on what 
they already know on upcoming units. Students who demonstrate mastery in 
advance are allowed to accelerate through the material or pursue enrichment 
activities while the unit is being taught to the rest of the class. 


8. Match students with mentors to help develop talent and engage students in 
relevant and applied problem solving. Mentoring programs encourage inde- 
pendent growth, increased self-confidence, and a willingness to reach out into 
new, untried areas. 





You may be getting concerned about whether you can handle the range of di- 
versities you may face in your classroom. Be assured, however, that you are not in 
this alone. Besides other teachers and administrators to help you, most schools 
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have specialists who often can give you valuable advice or direct help to your 
students. At one time, the only business of schools was to educate students. But 
now, because of the increasing complexity and diversity of our students’ lives, 
other needs are being addressed and incorporated into the way schools are 
approaching “education.” 

Various assistance systems have been devised to help the teacher respond to 
the range of student needs. Some of this assistance is in the form of support 
personnel such as nurses, school psychologists, counselors, and administrators. A 
growing number of parent councils involve parents in giving advice and helping 
to deal with problems. Teacher aides may be community members who speak the 
language of substantial minorities in the schools. Interns or students from the 
local college may help as well, providing another adult in the classroom. 

In addition to support personnel, schools have tried to provide special pro- 
grams to address some dimensions of student diversity. Multicultural and bi- 
lingual education, special education, and programs for gifted and talented 
students have all evolved out of concern that certain types and degrees of student 
diversity require different educational strategies to ensure an equal opportunity 
for intellectual stimulation and growth. 


Multicultural Education 


Multicultural education represents one approach to meeting the educational 
needs of an increasingly diverse student population. Multicultural education 
values cultural pluralism and seeks to enrich the cultural perspectives of all 
students. Spurred by the civil rights movement of the 1960s, multicultural 
education is a response to economic inequality, racism, and sexism in American 
culture. Originally used in conjunction with improving the lot of “people 
of color,” the term has been broadened to include gender, disability, and other 
forms of diversity. Its goals include reducing prejudice and fostering tol- 
erance, improving the academic achievement of minority students, building 
commitment to the American ideals of pluralism and democracy, and incorpo- 
rating minority groups’ perspectives into the curricula of our schools. Like the 
concept of cultural pluralism on which it is based, multicultural education rejects 
the notion of the melting pot, whereby minority groups are expected to abandon 
their group identities and become assimilated into a homogeneous American 
culture. Equally, multicultural education rejects separatist philosophies that 
would have each cultural group go its own way without trying to fit into an 
overall American culture. 

At least five different approaches to multicultural education have been identi- 
fied, which helps to explain why the term often has very different meanings for 
different people: 


1. “Teaching the exceptional and culturally different,” which helps students 
achieve academically and socially within currently existing schools by building 
bridges between the students’ backgrounds and the schools to make the 
curriculum more “user friendly.” 
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2. “Human relations,” which attempts to build positive relations among mem- 
bers of different racial/cultural groups and between males and females. 


3. “Single-group studies,” which focus on programs that examine particular 
groups, such as African American studies or women’s studies. 


4, “Multicultural,” which promotes cultural pluralism by reconstructing the 
whole educational process around the perspectives of diverse racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and social classes. 


5. “Multicultural and social reconstructionist,” which teaches students to exam- 


ine inequality and oppression in society and to take action to remediate these 
inequalities.!° 


Multicultural education is not just for members of minority racial or ethnic 
groups but for all students, including those with western European heritage. True 
multicultural education does not consist of only black history or women’s history 
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months. Instead of simply adding on information about particular groups, leav- 
ing the rest of the curriculum untouched, real multicultural education presents 
multiple perspectives and viewpoints to help students understand how events 
and facts can be interpreted differently by various groups. In addition to valuing 
cultural diversity, multicultural education is based on the concept of social 
justice, which seeks to do away with social and economic inequalities for those 
who have been denied these benefits of a democratic society. African Americans, 
Native Americans, Asian Americans, Hispanic Americans, women, individuals 
with disabilities, people with limited English proficiency, people with low 
incomes, members of particular religious groups, and individuals with different 
sexual orientations are among those groups that have at one time or another 
been denied social justice. Educators who support multicultural education see 
establishing social justice for all groups of people who have experienced discrim- 
ination as a moral and ethical responsibility. 


An Ongoing Debate Many school districts are attempting to permeate their 
curricula with a multicultural emphasis, believing that attention to multicultural 
education is our society’s best way to combat the prejudice and divisiveness 
among the different subcultures of our nation. By developing mutual respect for 
and appreciation of different lifestyles, languages, religious beliefs, and family 
structures, students may help shape a better future society for all its members. 

Some educators, however, are concerned about what they believe are potential 
dangers of multicultural education in the schools. They fear that it may destroy 
any sense of common traditions, values, purposes, and obligations; that it may 
divert the schools’ attention from their basic purpose of educating for civic, 
economic, and personal effectiveness; that it attacks the problem of minority 
students’ underachievement by advocating an emphasis on self-esteem rather 
than hard work; that it substitutes “relevance” of subjects studied for instruction 
in solid academics; and that it may undermine a sense of morality because no 
universal moral positions are considered acceptable to all elements of our society. 
These critics do not argue against the need to preserve and value the achieve- 
ments of the diverse ethnic and racial groups of our country, but they reject the 
position that everything is of equal value, that the schools have a responsibility to 
teach every possible belief and value, and that behavior is moral if it is believed 
to be so by any group.'* These critics assert that there are limits to pluralism and 
that those limits must be articulated by schools and school leaders. Other critics 
of multiculturalism completely reject the concept of cultural pluralism, prefer- 
ring an assimilationist perspective whereby schools are charged with forging one 
dominant American culture in which English is the only acceptable language. 

Thus, the major thrusts of multicultural education are not without contro- 
versy. Multicultural education has often been cast as a reform movement, de- 
signed to address inequity and discrimination resulting from the race, religion, 
socioeconomic status, sex, age, exceptionality, or language of students.!> As with 
any attempt to solve social problems, excesses and overexuberance can occur. 
Nevertheless, schools do need to accommodate larger minority populations in a 
way that removes barriers while preserving the basic purposes of schooling. 
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Bilingual Education 


Students whose native language is not English constitute one of the most 
conspicuous failure groups in the American educational system. Because of their 
difficulty in speaking, writing, and understanding English, many of these limited 
English proficient (LEP) students fall further and further behind in school, and 
overwhelming numbers drop out before finishing high school. 


The Government Response _ To cope with this problem, Congress passed the 
Bilingual Education Act in 1968, and subsequently amended it five times, to pro- 
vide federal funds to develop bilingual programs. Much of the expansion of 
bilingual programs in the 1970s can be attributed to a series of court cases, the 
most notable of which was the 1974 U.S. Supreme Court case of Lau v. Nichols. 
The case involved a class action suit on behalf of Chinese-speaking students 
in San Francisco, but it had implications for all of the nation’s non-English- 
speaking children. The Court found that “there is no equality of treatment 
merely by providing students with the same facilities, textbooks, teachers, and 
curriculum; for students who do not understand English are effectively fore- 
closed from any meaningful education.” Basing its ruling on the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the Court held that the San Francisco school system unlawfully discrim- 
inated on the basis of national origin when it failed to cope with the children’s 
language problems. 

Although the Lau case did not mandate bilingual education as the means to 
solve the problem, subsequent state cases did order bilingual programs. With the 
advice of an expert panel, the U.S. Office of Civil Rights suggested guidelines for 
school districts to follow, the so-called Lau Remedies. The guidelines “specified 
that language minority students should be taught academics in their primary 
home language until they could effectively benefit from English language 


instruction.” !® 


Bilingual Education Models Several types or models of bilingual education 
programs exist. In the immersion model, students learn everything in English. 
Teachers using immersion programs generally strive to deliver lessons in simple 
and understandable language that allows students to internalize English while 
_ learning academic subjects. The extreme case of immersion is called submersion, 
wherein students must “sink or swim” until they learn English. Sometimes stu- 
dents are pulled out for English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, which pro- 
vide them with instruction in English geared toward language acquisition. 

The transitional model provides intensive English-language instruction, but 
students get some portion of their academic instruction in their native language. 
The goal is to prepare students for regular classes in English without letting them 
fall behind in subject areas. In theory, students transition out of these programs 
within a few years. 

Maintenance or developmental bilingual education aims to preserve and build 
on students’ native-language skills as they continue to acquire English as a sec- 
ond language. 
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POLICY MATTERS! 


What’ ‘s the Policy? 


In 1998, voters in California passed DISpESHIDE 
227, an initiative that called for ending bilingual 
education in the state, and a similar effort is 
under way in Arizona. The California law, which 
took effect in the fall of 1998, requires schools to 


teach limited English proficient students almost 


entirely in English except when at least twenty 
students in a given grade level are granted waivers 
to the law. If an insufficient number of students 
receive waivers in a given school, the school 
district must allow students to transfer to another 
school that offers bilingual education. Educators 
and legislators in other states will be closely fol- 
lowing the progress of California’s students as 
they consider implementing similar plans. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

Many teachers are withholding judgment on the 
effects of Proposition 227 until they have a sense 
of what it will mean in the long run for Latino 
student achievement. School districts vary greatly 
in their strictness or leniency in granting waivers 
to allow bilingual education programs. School 
districts that supported bilingual education be- 
fore Proposition 227 have found ways to keep at 
least some bilingual classrooms, whereas in school 
districts without such support, bilingual educa- 


tion has been either eliminated or severely re- 


stricted. In the Oceanside school district in San 
Diego County, for example, of the 159 waiver re- 


quests received, only 5 were approved, which. 


effectively meant that no bilingual programs 
needed to be offered. Even within a district, 
waiver rates vary tremendously from school to 
school. Some schools have even seen an increase 
in the number of students enrolled in bilingual 
classes since Proposition 227 was passed. 


What Are the Pros? 
Many teachers at Ditmar Elementary School in 
ne the Oceanside school district report surprise at 


The Battle over Bilingual Education 


how well their LEP students have progressed aca- 
demically in English immersion. Some report 
rapid gains in students’ oral English skills and in 
their requests to read books in English in the 
school library. 


What Are the Cons? 
Some teachers report that their students tune out 


as the day goes on because they can’t keep up in 


English, while others say they have slowed the aca- 
demic pace of their classes because it takes much 
longer to convey information. Still other teachers 
state that fewer students in their classes are ready 
to read compared to last year because the stu- 
dents’ English vocabulary is much more limited 
than their Spanish vocabulary. Teachers in the up- 
per elementary grades say they often pull students 
out of subjects such as science to do extra work in 
English so they can read their textbooks. 

Lynn Gonzalez, a second-grade bilingual 
teacher at Ditmar, says, “This has been the hardest 
year of my life.” She feels “enormous pressure” to 
make the school district look successful by pro- 
ducing English-proficient students by the end of 
the year, even though her training taught her that 
such proficiency takes at least three years. “I’m 
implementing something that goes totally against 
my beliefs,” she says. 


What Do You Think? 
1. Do you support the intent of Proposition 227 
to do away with bilingual education models 


other than structured English immersion? 
Why or why not? 


. If you were teaching LEP students who had 
had only one year of English instruction, 
what concerns would you have? 


3. What might be some motivations for parents 
to request waivers to Proposition 227? 


Source: Lynn Schnaiberg, “Calif’s Year on the Bilingual Bat- 
tleground,” Education Week, June 2, 1999, pp. 1, 9-10. 
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Controversies Students with a native language other than English have two 
goals in school: learning English and mastering content. But the debate over how 
students can best reach those goals has become a divisive political battle. 

While some educators believe students who use English as a second language 
should be educated in their native language as well, critics insist such an 
approach doesn’t work. The critics believe the best path to academic achievement 
for language-minority students in most cases is to learn English and learn it 
quickly. Too many bilingual programs, they say, place LEP students into slower 
learning tracks where they rarely learn sufficient English and from which they 
may never emerge. These critics basically support an immersion model of 
bilingual education but oppose the transitional and maintenance models. But 
supporters of transitional and maintenance models argue that students can best 
keep up academically with their English-speaking peers if they are taught at least 
partly in their native languages while learning English. 

The transitional and maintenance models of bilingual education are in grow- 
ing jeopardy, as first California and now other states threaten these bilingual 
programs (see Figure 4.2). In 1998, California voters passed Proposition 227, 
which called for LEP students to be taught in a special English-immersion 


FIGURE 4.2 State Bilingual Education Requirements 


comamem States that mandate bilingual education (11) 


susmamen States that forbid bilingual education (3) 


emeeeee States with non-program specific laws for limited-English-proficient students (25) 


snmmmewmiens States with no laws regarding LEP programs (11) 


Reprinted with permission from Fducation Week as found at www.edweek.org/context/topics/gallery/ 
biling1.htm 
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program in which nearly all instruction is in English, in most cases for no more 
than a year, before moving into mainstream English classrooms. Proposition 227 
basically ended transitional and maintenance models of bilingual education in 
California, except when sufficient numbers of parents specifically request that 
their children continue in them. Many parents, administrators, and teachers are 
concerned that all children, not just LEP students, will be affected as mainstream 
teachers grapple with students who may be unprepared to deal with grade-level 
work in English after one year in immersion. The legality of Proposition 227 is 
also being challenged in the courts. One year after voters approved Proposition 
227, it appears that bilingual education continues to flourish in pockets across 
the state, but overall only about 20 percent of the students who were previously 
enrolled in such programs have requested to continue in bilingual education.!” 

Whereas in the early 1970s language-minority speakers and their advocates 
fought for bilingual education as their right, today many of them are expressing 
doubts about the effectiveness of bilingual programs. Civil rights and cultural 
issues are giving way to concerns that non-native English speakers are just not 
sufficiently mastering the English language. But advocates say it is not fair to 
blame bilingual education for the slow progress some students are making. They 
cite research indicating that instruction in the native language concurrent with 
English instruction actually enhances the acquisition of English.' The problem is 
not bilingual education, they say, it’s that becoming proficient in any second lan- 
guage takes longer than just one or two years. And they point out that there is a 
shortage of well-qualified, fully bilingual teachers, so that in many cases the prob- 
lem with bilingual classes is not the curriculum but the quality of instruction. 

Despite this controversy, many school districts are in desperate need of bilin- 
gual teachers, particularly those who speak Spanish and Asian languages. If you 
speak a second language or still have time to include learning a language in your 
college program, you could help meet a serious educational need and at the same 
time greatly enhance your employment opportunities. Speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, especially Spanish, is also an asset for the regular classroom teacher who 
may have Spanish-speaking students in class. 


Special Education 


Students with disabilities are another group in our schools who have received 
special attention to ensure equal educational opportunities. The term special ed- 
ucation is often used as a designation for services designed for these students. 

In 1975, the federal Education for All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) 
established the right of all students with disabilities to a “free appropriate public 
education.” The law specified that each such student must be provided with an 
individualized education program (IEP) outlining both long-range and short- 
range goals for the child. Since that time, a number of other federal laws have 
reinforced and extended the commitment to special education. 


Preschool Legislation The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments 
(PL 99-457), passed in 1986, provided for early intervention for children from 
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birth to age two who are developmentally delayed. For states that choose to 
participate, programs must include a multidisciplinary assessment of the child’s 
needs, a written individualized family services plan (IFSP), and case manage- 
ment. Services may draw from a variety of areas, such as special education, 
speech and language pathology, occupational or physical therapy, or family 
training and counseling, depending on the developmental needs of the child. 

PL 99-457 also stated that a “free appropriate public education” must be 
extended to children with disabilities ages three to five years. Although state and 
local education agencies administer these programs, they may contract with 
other programs, agencies, or providers to provide a range of services, such as 
programs that are home based for part of the day. Families are recognized as 
playing a particularly important role in preschool education, and instruction for 
parents is to be included in the IFSP whenever that is appropriate and the parents 
desire it. When students reach school age, they are covered by the provisions of 
IDEA, discussed in the next section. 


IDEA and ADA _ In 1990, Congress passed two significant federal laws: the Indi- 

viduals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), subsequently amended in 1997, 

and the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). IDEA amended the 1975 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act. ADA ensures the right of individu- 

als with disabilities to nondiscriminatory treatment in aspects of their lives other 

than education. ae 


Six principles provide the framework of IDEA around which education _ basic provisions of IDEA 
services are designed and provided to students with disabilities: 
} Free appropriate public education (FAPE) 
» Appropriate evaluation 
» An individualized education program (IEP) 
» Least restrictive environment (LRE) 


) Parent and student participation in decision making 


» Procedural safeguards 
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Because of the wide variety of disabilities and infinite degrees of severity in 
which these conditions may be found in individual students, IDEA mandates 
that an “appropriate education” be defined on an individual basis, using the 
written IEP first mandated in 1975. The IEP states the child’s current levels of 
educational performance, short-term objectives and annual goals, services to be 
provided, and criteria and schedules for evaluation of progress. Thus, the IEP 
helps to ensure that the educational goals designed for the child are appropriate 
to individual learning needs and that these plans are actually delivered and 
monitored. Provisions must be reviewed and revised annually, and more often if 
necessary. Teachers, parents or guardians, special educators, other professionals, 
and (whenever appropriate) the child are all involved in the development and 
approval of the IEP. IDEA also requires that all older students with a disability 
(usually ages fourteen to sixteen) have an individualized plan for making the 
transition from school to work or additional education beyond high school 
through age twenty-one. 

Like the original 1975 act, IDEA further stipulates that services for students 
with disabilities be provided in the least restrictive environment (LRE), mean- 
ing students with disabilities should be educated with children who are non- 
disabled to the greatest extent appropriate. Determination of what constitutes an 
appropriate environment has been subject to great debate. The social and 
academic benefits of the regular classroom must be weighed against unique edu- 
cational needs and individual circumstances for each child. The term main- 
streaming has long referred to the practice of placing special education students 
in general education classes for at least part of the school day while also 
providing additional services, programs, or classes as needed. More recently, the 
term inclusion has been used to mean the commitment to educate each child, 
to the maximum extent appropriate, in the regular school and classroom. 


THE SCHOOLSYRESPONSE TO DIVERSITY 


Compared to mainstreaming, inclusion—particularly full inclusion, as it is some- 
times called—generally indicates an even greater commitment to keeping 
students with disabilities in regular classrooms. Thus, it usually involves bringing 
the support services to the child rather than moving the child to services located 
in separate rooms or buildings. 


Controversy over Inclusion Advocates of full inclusion argue that segregated 
education for students with disabilities is inherently unequal and therefore a 
violation of the rights of the children who are segregated. They also argue that 
traditional special education programs have resulted in a costly special education 
bureaucracy that has not shown the expected benefits in terms of academic, 
social, or vocational skills. Among the benefits of full inclusion for children with 
disabilities, they say, are higher expectations and better socialization, as well as 
greater acceptance of human differences by nondisabled children. 

Critics, on the other hand, say that both teachers and students are being hurt 
in the rush to embrace inclusion. Teachers have complained that they are given 
inadequate resources and training to deal with students with disabilities. Cases 
are cited in which teachers have been given sole responsibility for a class of thirty 
students, as many as ten of whom have disabilities. In too many instances, critics 
say, when children with disabilities are moved from resource rooms and self- 
contained classrooms into regular classrooms, the necessary supports don’t fol- 
low. One reason is that some school districts use the cover of inclusion as a way 
to cut costs for special education services. Since 1967, when local and state ex- 
penses for special education services constituted 4 percent of all school expendi- 
tures, these expenses have increased more than fourfold.!? With voter reluctance 
to increase school taxes and many school districts facing budget cuts as a result, 
some school boards and administrators see the inclusion movement as a way to 
save money by reducing funding for special education. 

Ideally, when students with disabilities are included in regular classrooms, 
their teachers receive special training as well as help from a special education 
teacher who serves as either a co-teacher or a consultant. True collaboration be- 
tween general education and special education teachers is essential for inclusion 
to work effectively. 

Even when such collaboration is possible, some special educators voice con- 
cern that full inclusion may result in diminished or inadequate specialized 
services for students who have special needs. They point out that the regular 
classroom may not be the best setting for every child. Violent or emotionally 
disordered children, for example, may pose a threat to themselves and their class- 
mates. These educators are wary of eliminating the range of service delivery 
options currently available in favor of a pure inclusion model. Furthermore, they 
argue, there is little evidence that inclusion programs strengthen students’ 
academic achievement. (However, the same criticism could be made of many 
special education programs.) 

One thing is certain: inclusion of children with disabilities is becoming 
increasingly common in American schools. More and more students with 
disabilities are taking part in regular classroom life with their nondisabled peers. 
Inclusion seems to thrive in schools that have a shared vision of the school’s 
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Cecelia Pauley is a sixteen-year-old sophomore in a 
Montgomery County, Maryland, high school. Last 
year was the first time she had ever attended regular 
classes like other students her age. As a result of her 
parents’ insistence that she be educated as a regular 
student, Cecelia, who has Down syndrome, completed 
her freshman year but not without great effort on her 
part and with the help of her teacher and other stu- 
dents in her class. 

Initially, Cecelia experienced great difficulties. She 
was always late for class, interrupted her teachers, and 
often asked inappropriate questions. She was often 
frustrated with the work and felt isolated from her 
peers. Because Cecelia had spent most of her academic 
career in special education courses with other students 
with severe disabilities, she was not used to the pace 
and expectations of a regular class. Nor were the other 
students used to someone like Cecelia. 

A special education teacher became Cecelia’s “case 
manager,’ whose responsibilities included figuring out 
how to meet Cecelia’s needs without disrupting the 
classroom atmosphere. To assist in this process, Ce- 
celia’s parents contacted a private, nonprofit organiza- 
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tion that trains nondisabled people to deal with those 
who have disabilities. This organization worked with 
students in her classes to help Cecelia stay focused on 
tasks, to hold her to high expectations, and both to en- 
courage and to scold her on appropriate occasions. In 
each of Cecelia’s classes, one student was identified as 
her “buddy” to help her manage her affairs. Cecelia 
succeeded in overcoming her initial difficulties and 
has made friends and succeeded in her schoolwork. 
Her teachers credit Cecelia and her parents with her 
success. Cecelia hopes to achieve a certificate of atten- 
dance, since the level of her work would not qualify 
her for a high school diploma. 

In spite of Cecelia’s success story, her teachers 
doubt that they could handle more than one severely 
disabled student in a class, and they question whether 
full inclusion would work for all severely disabled 
students. 


Source: Stephen Buckley, “Making Room in the Main- 
stream,” The Washington Post, June 12, 1993, pp. Al, Al0. 
Copyright © 1993 The Washington Post. Reprinted with 
permission. 





purposes; strong lines of communication among teachers, administrators, and 
parents; and cultures of innovation and reform. In many schools with successful 
inclusion programs, the presence of students with disabilities has sparked other 
reform initiatives such as cooperative learning, peer teaching, team teaching, 
authentic assessment, and interdisciplinary instruction. 


Assistive Technology Just as many students use contact lenses or glasses to 
help them compensate for poor eyesight, students with disabilities may rely ona 
variety of technology-based innovations to help them learn better. The term 
assistive technology refers to the array of devices and services that help people 
with disabilities perform better in their daily lives. Devices such as motorized 
chairs, remote control units to turn on appliances, voice recognition systems, 
ramps to enter and exit buildings, and computers can all assist people with severe 
disabilities. Computers are especially important in allowing many students with 
disabilities to participate in normal classroom activities that would otherwise be 
impossible. Assistive technologies also exist for students with mild disabilities, 
including special software and multimedia materials to help them develop higher 
skill levels in spelling, reading, or math concepts. 
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Congress incorporated definitions of assistive technology in IDEA, declaring 
that such technology must be provided whenever necessary as an element of free 
and appropriate public education. Thus, assistive technology must be considered 
a potential component of the IEP for each student with disabilities.” As a new 
teacher, you should be prepared to encounter situations in which a child uses 
technology as a medium for interaction and engagement within your classroom. 


Implications for Teachers How can you asa regular education teacher be ef- 
fective in teaching children with disabilities in your classroom? Here are a few 
suggestions: 


First, be open to the idea of including students with disabilities in your 
classroom. 


P Learn about each child’s limitations and potential, and about available 
curriculum methodologies and technologies to help the child learn. 


P Insist that any needed services be provided. 
» Pair students with disabilities with children who can help them. 


D Use a variety of teaching strategies, including hands-on activities, peer tutor- 
ing, and cooperative learning strategies. 


) Avail yourself of opportunities for co-teaching with a special education 
teacher.”! 


Programs for Gifted and Talented Students 


Programs for gifted and talented students exist in every state and in many school 
districts, but the exact number of students served cannot be determined because 
not all states and localities collect this information. We do know, however, that 
by 1994, thirty-two states reported serving almost 2.4 million K-12 gifted 
students and spending almost $500 million on gifted and talented programs.” 

Current educational programs for gifted and talented students are quite var- 
ied. Some programs establish special schools that are designed only for gifted or 
talented students and have special admission requirements. In such schools, 
stimulating courses can be devised and taught without concern for students who 
might be unable to keep pace, and teachers as well as students can be recruited 
on the basis of their talents. 

Other programs adapt and enrich the regular school curriculum for gifted and 
talented children by grouping these students together for all or part of their 
instruction. This option normally is more flexible and practical than special 
schools. Classes can be established on a continuing or short-term basis, in any 
subject area, with the intention of either enriching or accelerating the student. 

Although special ‘programs and special schools for gifted and talented stu- 
dents do exist, these students are most likely to receive all, or nearly all, of their 
education in regular classrooms. In many school districts, in fact, separate 
programs for gifted students are being curtailed or phased out. There are two 
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primary reasons for this trend. One is the spread of a philosophy that favors 
mixed-ability grouping; the other is a lack of funds for separate gifted programs. 

The move to meet gifted students’ needs within the regular classroom is paral- 
lel to the inclusion movement in special education. Some advocates for gifted 
education programs are disturbed by this trend, concerned that gifted students 
will be shortchanged in the regular classroom. They fear that teachers will 
concentrate their efforts on struggling students or that gifted students will be 
drafted to serve as tutors for these students rather than working to their own 
potential. Supporters of the current trend, however, believe that most gifted 
students’ needs can be met in the regular classroom if teachers can differentiate 
curriculum and instruction for them and increase the level of challenge. 

Still others argue that it is important to keep a continuum of programs and 
services available for gifted students. Along with the regular classroom, these ed- 
ucators argue, the options should include pullout programs, special classes, and 
separate centers and schools. A range of giftedness exists, and whereas some 
students will do just fine in a regular classroom, others can benefit from different 
programs. 


Nontraditional Programs 


All of the school programs discussed so far in this section address student diver- 
sity in a somewhat “traditional” way; that is, they have evolved from the notion 
that the role of the school is to address issues that arise for children in a standard 
school setting during the course of the school day. However, a number of social 
conditions may complicate the issue of diversity. Social problems such as 
poverty, homelessness, or inadequate health care are such pervasive influences in 
some students’ lives that we will discuss them in more detail in the next chapter. 
The more we examine “today’s children,” the more we realize that societal 
conditions and problems affecting our students cut across traditional lines of 
services delivery. 


Interagency Cooperation In acknowledgment of the complexity and perva- 
siveness of these conditions and problems in the lives of children, programs are 
emerging that emphasize interagency cooperation in meeting the needs of 
individuals. For example, the coordinated school health initiative responds to the 
risk factors that threaten children and youth by providing coordinated school 
health services related to student health and success in school. The initiative 
assesses the health problems in particular school communities, builds consensus 
on what. services should be provided, and puts together a comprehensive 
approach to improving children’s health using agencies that address health, 
mental health, dental health, social services, recreation, and youth development. 
The guiding principle of the coordinated school health movement is that schools 
and communities can do much more with their current resources if they work 
together in partnership rather than as separate, isolated agencies. At least nine 
hundred school-based health centers are operating in the United States.23 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSE TO DIVERSITY 


The Comer Model James Comer, a public health physician and psychiatrist at 
Yale University, developed an initiative in New Haven, Connecticut, that empha- 
sized structuring the environment to facilitate learning and development rather 
than placing blame and trying to change children. The “Comer model” attempts 
to change the climate of demoralized schools and to create a sense of community 
and direction by bringing together the principal, teachers, aides, and parents to 
form a school planning and management team. Services of the school social 
worker, the psychologist, special education teachers, and counselors are coordi- 
nated to provide a consultation team to support individual students and teachers 
as well as the school planning and management team. Comer notes, “Kids don’t 
learn in pieces. That’s why it is essential to address the entire social system of the 
school because of the way the many variables interact and because attitudes, 
morale, and hope all affect school performance.”*4 (See the box on page 130 for 
more on Comer and his model.) 


Diversity: A Complex Phenomenon 


The school programs described in this section have been designed to address stu- 
dent diversity and create a more equal educational opportunity for children in 
our school systems. An inherent danger in these approaches to addressing 
diversity, however, is the tendency to label children and form stereotypic images 
of who they are. Remember that student performance in school is affected by 
many factors, including social and cultural trends. 

We encourage you, as a teacher, to remember that we are talking about differ- 
ences in students, not necessarily deficits. The educational groupings we have 
been discussing are an administrative convenience, not a naturally occurring 
segmentation of children. Within each of these groups, each child will vary along 
a number of dimensions and have very different learning profiles of strengths 
and weaknesses. 





So far in this chapter, we have presented a great deal of information about the 
diversity of the children you will be teaching. Ultimately, how these children are 
educated will come down to you and your daily interactions with them in your 
classroom. How will you deal with diversity? 


Teacher-Student Disparity 


Consider what we know about the typical teacher today. Women and whites pre- 
dominate in the teacher force; 73 percent of all public school teachers are women, 
and 87 percent of those teaching in public schools are white.”° Profiles of preser- 
vice and beginning teachers show similar gender, racial, and ethnic patterns. 
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James P. Comer (b. 1934) 





ames Comer is a public health physician and 

psychiatrist who, through his work with low- 

income New Haven, Connecticut, schools, has 

shown that it is possible for low-income African 
American children to achieve at high academic and 
social levels. 

After receiving his M.D. from Howard University 
in 1960, Comer entered the public health service. He 
became interested in the study of how policies and 
institutions interact with families and children, and 
began to see the school as the place to improve the 
life chances for children from difficult home situa- 
tions. He decided that a career in psychiatry would 
enable him to address the social problems that 
plagued the people with whom he worked, and 
in 1964 he began his psychiatric training at Yale 
University. 

At Yale, Comer worked with the inner-city New 
Haven schools to find out why they were not helping 
African American children and how they could be 
made to do so. He wanted to give these children the 
same opportunities in life that education had given 
him. The more he worked with children, the more he 
came to believe that schools were the only places 
where children trapped in poverty and failure could 
receive the support their families could not give 
them. 

With the help of a Ford Foundation grant, Comer 
became the director of the School Development Pro- 
gram with the New Haven public schools. A team of 
educational and mental health professionals consist- 
ing of Comer, school administrators and teachers, a 
social worker, a psychologist, a special education 
teacher, and other support staff worked to involve 
parents in developing a social skills curriculum that 
integrated academic disciplines. The curriculum in- 
cluded four major areas: politics and government, 
business and economics, health and nutrition, and 
spiritual and leisure time, all areas in which the stu- 
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dents would need proficiency to succeed in school 
and to lead productive lives. Through the curricu- 
lum, the students became more aware of their com- 
munity and of how their involvement in it could 
make a difference. ve 

By adopting child development and behavioral 
science research, the team concentrated on problem 
solving rather than blame fixing and made decisions 
based on consensus. This consensus process gave 
each team member a sense of participation and own- 
ership of decisions. The project was a great success: 
students’ standardized test scores rose dramatically, 
project schools had higher attendance rates than 
other New Haven schools, and students graduated to 
become school leaders in their later schooling. 

The “Comer model” emphasizes the social con- 
text of teaching and learning. No academic learning 
is possible, Comer asserts, unless there is a positive 
environment at the school where teachers, students, 
parents, and administrators like one another and 
work together for the good of all children. Built 
around three elements—a school governance team, 
a mental health team, and parental participation— 
Comer’s model seeks to create schools that offer chil- 
dren stable support and positive role models. With 
the school and parents working successfully together, 
no conflict arises between home and school. The stu- 
dents learn desirable values, disruptions at school are 
reduced, and both teachers and students have more 
time and energy to focus on academic and social 
skills learning. 

Among the many sites that have successfully im- 
plemented Comer’s approach, now known as the 
School Development Program, are Washington, DC; 
Dade County, Florida; Dallas; Chicago; Detroit; San 
Diego; and New Orleans. Many school districts have 
chosen this program’s structure and processes as a 
way to implement site-based management. 
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Most of these teachers, moreover, come from relatively stable family back- 
grounds. The majority of teachers and future teachers in our classrooms, then, 
come from very different backgrounds than many of the students they teach. 
Despite efforts to increase the number of minority teachers (see Chapter 14), this 
gap between teachers and students is likely to continue for some time. 

As we mentioned in Chapter 3, the more alike students and teachers are in 
social and cultural characteristics, the more they share tacit expectations about 
behavior and academic performance. But as social and cultural characteristics 
become increasingly disparate, teachers need to rely on solid pedagogical train- 
ing to overcome these differences. The discrepancy between the cultures of 
today’s typical teacher and the increasingly diverse students of the future empha- 
sizes the growing importance of pedagogical training in sensitizing incoming 
teachers to the commonalities and differences among students, as well as in 
_ providing specific methods and techniques for addressing the plurality of culture 
and learning styles. Too often white educators have been reluctant to recognize 
that their own backgrounds and the culture of the school have an effect on 
learning. Rather than thinking of minority students as having a culture that is 
valid albeit different from theirs, they sometimes think of these students as 
deficient. Teachers are challenged to recognize the diversity of cultures repre- 
sented by their students and to address these cultures in their teaching. 


Implications for Teachers 


Given this profile of the cultural discrepancy between students and teachers, how 
can prospective teachers best prepare? Here are some steps you can take now: 
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steps to take D 


Seek out experiences to broaden your understanding of societal and cultural 
commonalities and differences; for example, travel to foreign countries. 


Spend time in communities whose residents differ from you in terms of 
ethnicity, culture, or language. 


Volunteer in schools that differ from those you attended. 


Once you have your own classroom, what can you do to address diversity there? 
Here are some guidelines: 






Learn about and appreciate the values and backgrounds of your students. 


Teach to your students’ strengths rather than making them feel incapable or 
deficient. 


Provide a variety of educational experiences, and find ways for all students to 
achieve recognition from you and peers for being good at something. 


Involve your students’ parents and other professional staff at the school to 
coordinate expertise and support so that students get a consistent message. 


Recognize that the schools’ traditional emphasis on middle-class values such 
as individual learning and competition may clash with the values represented 
by their students’ cultures. Teachers can provide opportunities for students to 
learn ways to succeed in today’s dominant culture, but they must also respect 
the value systems in students’ home lives and help them, in positive ways, to 
bridge the gap between the two worlds. 


eR ee 


A major goal of this chapter has been to make you aware of the complexity of 
issues that directly affect many children’s lives and their ability to get an adequate 
education. In our complex society, it is no longer feasible for the teacher to try to 
attend to all students’ needs alone. You will need to use all the resources available 
to you, including parents and other professionals. Some teachers may initially feel 
threatened by this involvement or have a sense that the classroom is their “turf.” 
But as we have seen throughout this chapter, our students need the coordinated 
expertise and support of all school professionals and the crucial link with parents 
to be given a fair shot at acquiring the good education that is their due. 


KEY TERMS 


limited English proficient (LEP) (100) assimilation (102) 
socioeconomic status (SES) (100) cultural pluralism (102) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


choice theory (105) individualized family services plan 
multiple intelligences (108) (IFSP) (123) 

learning styles (109) least restrictive environment (LRE) 
multicultural education (116) (124) 

bilingual education (119) mainstreaming (124) 

special education (122) inclusion (124) 

individualized education program assistive technology (126) 


(IEP) (122) 


FOR REFLECTION 


ks 


How do you compare to the profile of the typical teacher described at the end 
of this chapter? 


. How can you help prepare yourself for the diversity you are likely to encounter 


in the classroom? What experiences with diversity will you bring to the 
classroom? 


. What are the pros and cons of living in a pluralistic society? In your opinion, 


is this preferable to a “melting-pot” or assimilationist approach to diversity? 


. What are the general characteristics of your learning style? How can you capi- 


talize on them in your teaching? How will you account for various learning 
styles in your students? 


. Have you had any contact with individuals with disabilities (for example, a 


relative or neighbor)? What did you learn from this relationship that might be 
helpful in your teaching? 


. Would you like to be a teacher of gifted or talented children? Why or why not? 


_ What other elements of diversity will you find in your students that have not 


been discussed in this chapter? How will you be sensitive to these differences? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Cole, Robert W., ed. Educating Everybody’s Children: Diverse Teaching Strate- 


gies for Diverse Learners. Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1995. 

This text presents research-based but practical instructional strategies for 
teaching diverse students. 


Delpit, Lisa. Other People’s Children: Cultural Conflict in the Classroom. New 


York: The New Press, 1995. 

Asking why schools have such a hard time making school a happy place for 
poor children and children of color, the author concludes that most class- 
rooms are dominated by a white perspective and too few teachers acknowl- 
edge that children of color have perspectives of their own. 
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Education, and Reform: Refocusing the Conversation. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1996. 

Arguing that the reform agenda must address the needs of all children, includ- 
ing those with disabilities, this volume gives practical suggestions for doing so 
in different curriculum areas. 
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/go/specialed 
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—) Some critical problems affect many school-age children, directly influ- 
encing their lives and frequently spilling over into the classroom. 
~ Among these problems are severe poverty, homelessness, teenage 
pregnancy, child abuse, ae and a abuse, and adolescent 
suicide. 7 
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» Sexism and gender bias is a real, though often overlooked, issue in 
our schools. 


» Sex education remains as controversial as ever, although concern 
about AIDS has strengthened the argument for proponents of sex 
education. 


As we discussed in the last chapter, most teachers come from relatively stable 
backgrounds. Although this situation can be a source of strength, it also means 
that children often inhabit different worlds than their teachers. Often there are 
gaps in social class and in personal exposure to major social problems. Many 
teachers may have difficulty recognizing and adapting to those differences that 
contribute to the problems some children bring to the classroom. 

The children who stream into a teacher’s classroom each September bring 
their own personal histories. Although they may wish to start afresh with the be- 
ginning of the new school year, much of who they are is wrapped up in their past 
and their current out-of-school lives. It is likely that some of these students bear 
deep scars from their past experiences and that some are currently caught up in 
desperate widespread social problems. We are not suggesting that you should be 
Mr. or Ms. Fix-It, taking in troubled children and, with a few quick adjustments 
to their psyches, sending them out into the world cured. Rather, we wish to make 
you more fully aware of and more deeply sensitive to the sorts of problems your 
students will bring to your classroom. We also want you to recognize the healing 
power of education, which gives structure, purpose, and hope to youngsters 
whose daily lives often lack these stabilizing and motivating influences. 





In Chapter 4, we talked about changes in our society resulting in increased diver- 
sity among today’s students. These conditions will affect many students’ lives, but 
they do not necessarily prevent them from getting an education. However, some 
changes or trends in society do pose a more direct threat to the performance of 
students in school. In our discussion we deal with several difficult conditions and 
problems, including poverty, homelessness, child abuse, alcohol and drug use, 
teenage pregnancy, adolescent suicide, violence, and school dropout. As you will 
see in the following discussion, these pervasive societal problems do not occur in 
isolation but actually tend to cluster or overlap. In real life, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate out discrete sources of social problems. The compounding of risk factors 
contributes to the incredible scope of these problems and places a number of stu- 
dents at risk for not completing or succeeding in school. For such at-risk stu- 
dents, as they are often called, the chances are great that they will have difficulty 
getting an adequate education. 
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What are some of these risk factors? Six key measures include the following: 


D The child is not living with two parents. America ts losing sight of 
° . 1 < ¢ sf I ne “3 gz —_ oe & 
D The household head is a high school dropout. its children, I n decisions 
made every day we are 
placing them at the 
» The child is living with a parent or parents who do not have steady, bottom of the « igen da, with 
full-time employment. : 


B Family income is below the poverty line. 


grave consequences for the 
» The family is receiving welfare benefits. future of the nation. 


D The child does not have health insurance. J’ RNEST BOYER 


We know that these family variables do not necessarily compromise children. 
Many children from families with these risks overcome the odds to succeed in 
school and in life. But research indicates that when several of these risk factors 
are present, fewer children make it. As one prominent author states, “The re- 
search . . . shows that the more risk factors are present, the greater the damaging 
impact of each. But the impact is not just additive—risk factors multiply each _ risks multiply with each added 
other’s destructive effects.”! Nationally, 9.2 million children are growing up with factor 
four or more of these risk factors (see Figure 5.1). Nearly 30 percent of African 
American children and almost 25 percent of Hispanic children are in the high- 
risk category, compared to only 6 percent of white children (see Figure 5.2). 


FIGURE 5.1 Number of Risk Factors Experienced by Children, 1998 
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Source: Kids Count 1999 (Baltimore: The Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1999), p. 10. Reprinted by permission 
of the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Percentage of Children in High-Risk Category by 
Race/Ethnicity and Location*; 1998 
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Source: Kids Count 1999 (Baltimore: The Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1999), p. 11. Reprinted by permission of 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

*There were 9.7 million children whose location could not be determined; 1.2 million of the children were 
high-risk children. 

**Non-Hispanic 


Compounding the problem is the fact that multiple-risk families are often con- 
centrated in economically and socially isolated communities that have limited 
job opportunities, poor schools, low-quality public services, and higher levels of 
crime and drug use. 

Let’s examine some of these risk factors in more detail, starting with the 
changing patterns of the American family. 


New American Family Patterns 


In recent decades, our society has experienced dramatic changes in how families 
are structured. The once common image of the “breadwinner” father, a house- 
wife mother, and two children of public school age now accurately describes only 
6 percent of households in the United States.* So what is the typical family of our 
students like today? Actually, there is no longer one “typical” family pattern. 
Rather, a number of economic and societal trends have resulted in families that 
come in many forms that, in turn, have a pervasive influence on children in 
school. 
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Family Composition An increasing number of children are being raised by 
single parents. The rate of divorce has influenced the composition of our fami- 
lies, particularly among couples who have children. Over half of today’s new 
marriages will end in divorce. Twenty-four percent of all children live only with 
their mothers, 4 percent live only with their fathers, and 4 percent live with 
neither parent.* 

In addition to divorce, other factors, such as births to single parents, separa- 
tion, and death of a parent, contribute to the number of children living in single- 
parent households or possibly with grandparents or aunts and uncles. A 
breakdown of the figures by racial group reveals that almost 25 percent of white 
children, 65 percent of African American children, and 36 percent of Hispanic 
children live in single-parent families.° 

Being a child in a family in which the parents’ marriage is conflict ridden and 
unhappy may be less preferable in some ways than living in a single-parent fam- 
ily, but single-parent families have one major disadvantage: lower incomes. In 
1997, the median income for single-mother households was just over $19,700; 
for married-couple households, the median income was just over $54,500.° 
Single-mother families have been called “the new poor.” It is not just the absence 
of one parent but the loss of a two-parent income that puts a special burden on 
these families. More difficult to pin down is the effect of only one parent bearing 
the daily chores of monitoring, supporting, and guiding the school-age children. 

Another result of high divorce rates is the increasing number of children liv- 
ing in blended families with stepparents, stepsiblings, and/or half-siblings. In 
some cases, divorced parents share physical custody of the children, with the re- 
sult that the children must split their time between parental households. 

Changes in American family patterns will likely influence your interactions 
with students and their parents in a nurnber of ways. For example, in divorce sit- 
uations it may be difficult to keep both parents informed of their child’s progress. 
Or a single parent may have a very heavy workload and be unable to attend 
parent-teacher conferences at the usual times. Varied family patterns will also re- 
quire more sensitivity in daily interactions, such as when asking students to bring 
a note from “your mother.” It would perhaps be better to say “your parent” or 
“the person who takes care of you.” 


Family Relationships The composition of families influences the way family 
members relate to one another. Two-career families must balance the needs of 
childrearing and family life with the demands of two work environments. Single- 
parent families must meet these same needs with the increased pressure of only 
one adult income. Thus, family composition affects the amount of time children 
and their parents have to spend with each other and can also affect the quality of 
that time. For a single parent, the combination of a job with the necessities of 
maintaining a family, such as cooking, cleaning, and grocery shopping, does not 
allow for a great deal of leisure time to spend supervising and enjoying the chil- 
dren. For single parents with young children, finding and paying for good child 
care is also a major-concern. Many single parents do a fine job of raising their 
children, but the hardships are considerable. 


single-parent households 


teaching implications 


working parents 
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Even in two-parent families, many mothers now go to work or return to work 
when their children are very young. One result of the mother’s work demands is 
that she is less involved than she traditionally has been in raising her children— 
that is, in attending daily to her children’s social, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment. Neither Mom nor Dad is as available as she or he used to be. In 30 percent 
of two-parent families, both the mother and father worked all year, full time.’ 
Sixty percent of today’s students live in families in which both parents work or 
the only parent works.® Now, when many children return home from school, they 
watch television rather than talk with their mothers. Coming home to an empty 
house or apartment after school is standard for an estimated 4 million “latch- 
key” children in our country. 

For parents of younger children not yet in school, working outside the home 
raises the issue of adequate child care. If both parents or the only parent is work- 
ing full time, who is taking care of the children? Grandparents and extended fam- 
ily used to pitch in and help, but today it is less and less common for a family to 
settle in one location near relatives for extended periods of time. Parents who 
have to work can easily be caught in a bind, and they often must settle for what- 
ever child care they can find. 

In addition to limiting the amount of time children spend in close contact 
with their parents, the trend toward two-career and single-parent families also 
has a direct impact on the schools. Whereas in the past young people were ac- 
tively involved outside of school in family and community, today the school is 
being urged to play a larger role in expanding and guiding the limited experi- 
ences of children. Schools are being asked to deal with the new problems being 

brought to them by the facts of modern family life and our changed 
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“The rich are getting richer and the poor are getting poorer.” This 
well-known phrase describes the extremes of different socioeconomic levels in 
our society today. The poorest 40 percent of American citizens receive less than 
13 percent of the national income, while the wealthiest 40 percent receive almost 
73 percent.’ The increase in earners of extremely high or extremely low incomes 
has resulted in the shrinking of America’s middle class. By 1998, the number of 
impoverished Americans was 34.5 million, slightly less than 13 percent of the 
population.!° 

Numerically, the majority of poor Americans are white; however, the rate of 
poverty is higher among minorities. Less than 11 percent of whites, 26 percent of 
African Americans, 25.6 percent of Hispanic Americans, and 12.5 percent of 
Asian Americans live below the poverty line ($16,600 for a family of four in 
1998)" 
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Although poverty rates have recently declined because of a booming economy, 
the problem of poverty is still pervasive, and the prospects for breaking its grip Eye i 
on children are particularly bleak. Slightly less than 19 percent (13.5 million) of 1 in 5 children are poor 
American children live in poverty, the highest rate among all age groups and the 
highest in any industrialized country. This percentage has been relatively stable 
since 1981. Whereas children make up about one-fourth of the population, they 
constitute 39 percent of the poor. Almost half of the children in families headed 
by females are poor; more than 55 percent of the children in African American 
female-headed families are poor! (see Figures 5.3 and 5.4). 

In the past, poverty was assumed to be the result of unemployment, and for 
many this is still true. Nearly 20 million American children, or 28 percent, are 
growing up in households in which no parent has a full-time, year-round job.” 
However, many people do hold regular jobs but still find themselves in poverty. 
After World War II, many high school graduates could get manufacturing jobs 
that required minimal education yet paid quite well. A high school graduate 
could support a family of four, buy a house, own two cars, and live comfortably. 
But the American job market has changed. Many manufacturing jobs can now be 
done more efficiently and effectively by machines, and many of those that are still 
done by people have been moved to countries with low-wage workers. The U.S. __ the working poor 
job market for unskilled workers today is found mostly in fast-food establish- 
ments and service jobs that typically pay minimum wage and offer no benefits. 


FIGURE 5.3 Percentage of Children Under 18 Living in Poverty, by 
Race/Ethnicity and Year 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Poverty Tables—People, Table 3: Poverty Status of People by Age, 
Race, and Hispanic Origin from 1959 to 1998. http://www.census.gov/hhes/poverty/hispov/hispov3.html 
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FIGURE 5.4 Percentage of Children in Poverty Who Live with a Female 
Householder, by Race/Ethnicity and Year 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Table 1: Age, Sex, Household Re- 
lationship, Race and Hispanic Origin—Poverty Status of Persons in 1997, 1996, and 1995. http://ferret.bls. 
census.gov/cgi-in/ferret? &time=14:39:13 


Full-time employment at the current minimum wage is not enough to support a 
family above the poverty line. 

With poverty so prevalent, schools have a challenging problem, partly because 
they are not designed to serve poor children. The schools in this country were 
created and continue to be supported by the middle class to perpetuate the 
middle-class way of life. There is nothing particularly startling about this. 
Middle-class people want their children to be like themselves, or possibly some- 
what better. Therefore, they have built and continue to pay for a school system 
that reflects their values and supports the way of life with which they feel 
comfortable. 

Many people in our society have thought that we could eliminate poverty 
through education and that, through schooling, it would be relatively easy to free 
people from the chains of impoverishment. The efforts have been well inten- 
tioned but often too little, too late, and, in retrospect, sometimes naive. On the 
other hand, some critics see our schools as part of an enslavement system. They 
claim that the schools not only do not help develop the individual talents and 
strengths of poor children but also make these children believe they are losers. 
After eight to eleven years of schooling, many of these young people see them- 
selves as unable to fit into the middle class and as people who, at best, will do so- 
ciety’s menial work. Although some of these critics see this system as a conscious 
plan of our society, we do not. Such a cynical view suggests that the teachers who 
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are toiling in the urban and rural slums are either people of evil intentions or 
simply dupes. In our view, many of the teachers who are most heroic and alive 
are struggling to aid people oppressed by poverty. 

Our past and present inadequacies in educating the children of the poor 
tempt some to turn away and devote their energies to more solvable problems. 
We cannot do this. Ours is an evolving society. As a people, we are not finished 
with our own development. Eradicating the ravages of poverty and its withering 
effect on children should be at the top of our agenda as citizens of this nation and 
as educators. Although there are many important and solvable problems to work 
on, we cannot afford—in justice—to ignore this one. 


Homelessness 


For families close to poverty, the threat of homelessness is very real. Families in 
poverty often pay more than one-half of their annual incomes in rent. With such 
a large percentage of income consumed by rent payments, one incident or emer- 
gency in the family can disrupt the tenuous equilibrium and jeopardize the fam- 
ily’s ability to maintain a home. Imagine, for example, the domino effect that 
could occur from mechanical difficulties with the one family car. Even minor re- 
pairs costing $50 to $100 may be beyond the family’s budget. Without a car, the 
family breadwinner may be unable to get to work and the children unable to get 
to day care. It does not take long in such a situation to lose a job or a long- 
awaited slot in a day care center. It is easy to see why housing, which consumes so 
much of annual income, is a particularly vulnerable area for families in poverty. 

There are about 1 million homeless children and youth in the United States, 
and more than 750,000 are of school age.'* Imagine the obstacles for a homeless 
child trying to get an education. Uprooted from their homes, many live in shel- 
ters or other locations in distant parts of town. Attending school may require ex- 
tensive transportation, which parents are not likely to be able to afford. Enrolling 
children in a school near a shelter may be a difficult and intimidating process for 
parents struggling with daily survival. Many parents, believing they will be 
homeless only for a short time, may not even try to transfer their child’s enroll- 
ment. As days turn into weeks and months, the child may miss a great deal of 
school. If the child is fortunate enough to attend school, other difficulties may 
arise, such as the stigma of wearing dirty and ragged clothes, being unwelcome 
by other children or school officials, or being unable to stay awake in class. 

Some homeless children are on their own, having run away from home or 
been ejected from their families. Many of these chronically homeless youth have 
been physically or sexually abused, and many suffer from drug or alcohol abuse, 
poor nutrition, inadequate sleep, exposure to the elements, and lack of health 
care. School can be a stabilizing force in the lives of these children, but it can also 
exacerbate their problems. In 1987, Congress passed the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, with subsequent amendments, to provide protection 
for the educational needs of homeless children and youth. The legislation pro- 
vides grants to states to provide for the educational needs of homeless children 
and requires states to ensure that these children are educated with the rest of the 
youth in their area and not isolated and stigmatized." 


obstacles for homeless 
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Percentage of ninth- to twelfth-graders who admitted 
carrying a weapon at school in the previous year: 9. 
Percentage of ninth- to twelfth-graders who reported 
being in a physical fight in the previous year: 37. 
Percentage of teens ages sixteen to nineteen who were 
high school dropouts: 10. 


Percentage of three- to five-year-olds who were read to 
every day in the last week by a family member: 57. 
Percentage of children under age eighteen who are liv- 
ing in poverty: 19. 

Percentage of high school seniors who report having 
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Percentage of thirteen-year-olds who watch television 
three to four hours per day: 42; five hours or more: 31. 
Percentage of sixteen- to nineteen-year-olds who par- 
ticipate in volunteer activities for schools and other 
organizations: 13. 

Percentage of tenth-graders absent from school seven 
days or more each year: 26. 

Percentage of students with disabilities who are served 
by federal programs: 12. 

Percentage of eighth-graders who agree or strongly 
agree with the following statements: 


used an illegal drug in the past year: 41. > 


Teachers are interested in students: 75. 
Percentage of students age twelve to seventeen who re- 


ported gangs at their schools: 28. Teachers praise my effort when I work hard: 63. 


Percentage of young people who will not attend col- 
lege: 42. 


I often feel “put down” by my teachers: 22. 
I don’t feel safe at this school: 12. 
Percentage of students in grades nine through twelve 
who had drunk alcohol during the previous thirty 
days: 51. 

Percentage of high school students who have jobs: 31; 
percentage who work twenty or more hours per week: 
le 


Percentage of children under eighteen living in 
single-parent households: 25. 


Students get along well with teachers: 67. 


Sources: The Condition of Education 1995, 1996, 1997, and 
1998 and Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (Washington, 
DC: National Center for Education Statistics); Youth Indica- 
tors 1991, 1996 (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation); 1999 Kids Count Data Book (Baltimore: The Annie 
E. Casey Foundation, 1999). 





homeless children require 
teacher's support 


You may have homeless children in your classroom; if so, they are likely to re- 
quire support and understanding from you. Some may be malnourished and 
physically dirty because they lack access to shower or tub facilities. They may 
show emotional needs. Other children may make fun of them. Your support and 
caring could provide them with hope and be crucial in improving their chances 
for success. Hundreds of local and federal programs serve runaway and homeless 
youth, and these agencies will help you work with these youngsters. More than 
anything else, homeless children need homes. 


Teenage Pregnancy 


The bad news is that each year almost 900,000 American teenagers get pregnant 
and give birth to some 500,000 children, by far the highest teenage birthrate 
among the world’s developed countries. The good news is that between 1991 and 
1996, the birthrate among girls ages fifteen to nineteen declined from 62 to about 
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As pregnant teenagers 
struggle with the decision 
of whether or not to drop 
out of school, educators 
are finding ways to en- 
courage pregnant teen- 
agers and young mothers 
to stay in school and 
graduate. (© David Young- 
Wolff/PhotoEdit) 





54 births per 1,000.'° Still, the annual cost in public funds for teenage pregnan- 
cies in America is estimated to be over $7 billion.!” 
Most of these teenage mothers are not married and so are particularly vulner- 
able to poverty. When we combine the difficulties of single parenthood with the relationship of teen 
likelihood that teenagers will have poor work skills and limited employment ex- _ pregnancy and poverty 
perience and, if they find work, will receive low wages, we gain some understand- 
ing of the finding that almost half the children from households headed by a 
female live in poverty. 
Teenage parents face not only the enormous task of juggling childrearing and 
employment but often a premature baby, which is more likely to have health 
problems and possible learning difficulties. Moreover, poverty often correlates 
with worse nutrition, less health care, more homelessness, and less education 
than for more advantaged families. nt et 
To lessen this problem, many schools are working with local health officials to steps taken by schools 
ensure that pregnant teenagers receive prenatal care and parenting advice. They 
are also encouraging these young women to stay in school and graduate. In many 
cases, the schools are permitting young mothers to bring their babies with them 
to school. To prevent teenage pregnancies, some schools have established clinics 
where birth control devices can be obtained, and sex education programs (dis- 
cussed later in the chapter) have become common as well as controversial. One 
thing seems certain, however: Americans are caught in an epidemic of careless 
sexual behavior and negligent childrearing practices. 


Abused and Neglected Children 


The education of the young brings us into contact with humanity’s best im- 
pulses. Occasionally, however, we see the wreckage of its darkest and most vicious 
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urges. For many years, the phenomenon of child abuse was known only to a small 
percentage of social workers and law enforcement people. More recently, we have 
become aware of the magnitude of this problem and the variety of forms abuse 
can take, including physical or mental injury, sexual abuse, negligent treatment, 
and maltreatment. 

Because of the hidden nature of child abuse and neglect, reliable figures on it 
are somewhat difficult to obtain. Professionals in the field acknowledge that most 
cases are unreported. Nevertheless, in 1996 about 3 million incidents of child 
abuse or neglect were reported to child-service agencies. Slightly more than 1 
million of these reported cases were substantiated, an increase of 18 percent since 
1990. Half of the victims of maltreatment suffered from neglect, about one- 
fourth experienced physical abuse, and about 12 percent were victims of sexual 
abuse.'® Parental substance abuse was reported as a major contributing factor in 
child abuse cases. 

The toll that abuse and neglect take on children’s physical, emotional, and psy- 
chological development is difficult to assess. Children subjected to violent treat- 
ment also sustain injuries that cause serious learning problems in school. These 
children may be withdrawn or have trouble concentrating. They suffer enormous 
stress, and their self-esteem is low. They sometimes have excessive needs for con- 
trol because they have experienced such helplessness. Ironically, they may be 
more likely to abuse their own children in the future. 

The classroom teacher will not directly encounter the problem of abuse very 
often. However, in all fifty states, educators are legally responsible for reporting 
suspected cases of child abuse. Teachers must be aware of potential signs of abuse 
and know school policy and procedures for reporting suspected abuse. (See 
Chapter 12 for a discussion of teachers’ legal obligations regarding suspected 
child abuse.) Potential signs of abuse include the following: 


) Repeated injuries such as bruises, welts, and burns 
» Neglected appearance 

» Sudden changes in academic performance 

) Disruptive or passive, withdrawn behavior 


» “Supercritical” parents who remain isolated from the school and community"? 


The abused-child syndrome is not a problem that we can always do something 
about directly. Teachers need to realize that even after an abusive situation has 
been reported and perhaps disclosed, these children’s problems in school will not 
suddenly end. Children who have been abused have a continuing need for emo- 
tional safety and stability. They need capable adult role models who can provide 
varied but predictable activities and measurable classroom achievement. They 
need trustworthy praise, concrete rewards, and constructive ways to control their 
classroom environment. \ 
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Alcohol and Drug Abuse 


Many of the trends we have talked about so far in this chapter can severely stress 
the functioning of families, provoking self-destructive responses. Substance abuse 
is a particularly destructive response. It may involve the use of alcohol or various 
other drugs. It may be the act of parents or children. But when one family mem- 
ber gets entangled in substance abuse, the entire family is usually a victim. 

Alcohol is the most commonly abused substance, and the first use of alcohol 
may occur at a young age, sometimes in elementary school. Historically, the 
greatest number of alcoholic teenagers have been male students, especially those 
with low grades, but the gap between males and females seems to be closing. The 
problem of alcohol abuse among high school students is widespread. A 1998 sur- 
vey revealed that there were over 10.4 million current alcohol drinkers between 
ages twelve and twenty. Of these, 5.1 million were binge drinkers (five or more 
drinks) and 2.3 million were heavy drinkers.” 

After a long period of decline, teen drug use has increased since 1992 (see Fig- 
ure 5.5). In 1998, the percentages of eighth-, tenth-, and twelfth-graders who re- 
ported using an illicit drug during the past year were 21, 35, and 41 percent, 
respectively. Marijuana use in particular continued the strong resurgence that 


FIGURE 5.5 Student Drug and Alcohol Use: Percentage of High School Seniors 
Reporting Use in the Previous 30 Days, by Year and Substance 
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Source: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Monitoring the Future, various years, available 
on the World Wide Web at: http://www.isr.umich.edu/src/mtf/pr98t4.html. 
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began in the early 1990s.”! Drug and alcohol abuse remain massive problems. 
Substance abuse by parents has increased, with devastating results for children. 
As indicated in the previous section of this chapter, many child abuse and 
neglect cases involve parental substance abuse. 


Adolescent Suicide 


Suicide is third only to motor vehicle accidents and homicide as a leading cause 
of adolescent death in the United States. According to the most recent figures 
available, each year about 4,200 people in the fifteen-to-twenty-four-year age 
group take their own lives. Seven percent of high school students in one survey 
reported that they had attempted suicide within the previous twelve-month pe- 
riod, and 29 percent said they had thought about it.” 

Studies of young people who have attempted suicide and those who have suc- 
ceeded reveal several patterns. Among those who attempt suicide, the vast major- 
ity are female. Girls attempt suicide about three times more often than boys, but 
boys complete suicide about five times more often than girls.”* Recently the sui- 
cide rate for blacks ages fifteen to nineteen increased dramatically from 3.6 in 
1980 to 8.1 per 100,000 today, but that is still lower than the rate for whites, 
which is 11 per 100,000.74 

What puts young people at risk for attempting suicide? Factors include family 
violence or disruption, mental illness, unemployment, a history of substance 
abuse, and stress in school or social life. To add to the tragedy, young people 
sometimes engage in copycat suicides. In this “cluster” syndrome, a wave of ado- 
lescent suicides plagues an area. In response, hundreds of school districts now of- 
fer programs in suicide prevention. 

Educators often have the opportunity to recognize children and youths who 
are suicide risks and to help them get the advice and support they need. Although 
suicidal behaviors are complex and the warning signs can be ambiguous or mis- 
leading, it is important to realize that most young people who commit suicide 
give warning first to signal their need for help. The American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry recommends that parents, teachers, and counselors watch for these 
signs: 


) Changes in eating and sleeping habits 

» Withdrawal from friends, family, and regular activities 
» Violent or rebellious behavior 

») Running away 

) Drug or alcohol abuse 

») Unusual neglect of personal appearance 


} Radical change in personality 
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D Persistent boredom, difficulty concentrating, or a decline in the quality of 
schoolwork 


} Frequent complaints about physical symptoms that are often related to emo- 
tions, such as stomachaches, headaches, or fatigue 


D Loss of interest in previously pleasurable activities 
Dd Inability to tolerate praise or rewards” 

If you observe such potential indicators of suicidal tendencies, do not try to 
handle the burden alone. Seek a support network of the guidance counselor, the 
school social worker, and/or the school psychologist. Recognizing symptoms and 


getting professional help for students who behave in this way may prevent their 
suicides and help them develop coping behaviors to deal with their problems. 


School Violence and Vandalism 


“Massacre at Columbine High School in Littleton, Colorado—15 Die,’ “Gunman 


shoots 8th-grader in L.A. ...,” “Sixth-graders plot to kill their teacher... ,” “Stu- 
dent, 14, shoots security guard in D.C... . ,” “Fifteen-year-old shoots and kills 
classmate....” 


As these headlines indicate, America has become a dangerous place for its chil- 
dren. In urban areas, crime and violence from surrounding neighborhoods have 
spilled over into the schools, affecting children, staff, and teachers alike. In the 
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suburbs, we have seen some horrible examples of students killing other students. 
How extensive is the problem of school violence and crime? 

Despite the headlines just given, serious violent crime constitutes a small per- 
centage of the total amount of school crime, and homicide is extremely rare. Stu- 
dents ages twelve through eighteen are 2.6 times more likely to be victims of 
serious violent crime away from school than at school.”° Although the number of 
multiple homicide events at school has increased and receives national media 
coverage when it does occur, the chance of suffering a school-associated violent 
death is less than one in a million. But even that is too much. For example, dur- 
ing the 1997-98 school year, six multiple-victim homicide events killed a total of 
sixteen people. During the Columbine High School shootings in 1999, fifteen 
people were killed. 

Consider the following statistics: 


» Of crimes reported to police, the most common types of middle and high 
school crimes were physical attacks and fights without weapons. 


> Theft accounts for about 62 percent of all crime against students at school. As 
with students, most crime at school against teachers is theft, with a rate of 46 
thefts for every 1,000 teachers. 


» About 4 out of every 1,000 elementary, middle, and high school teachers were 
victims of serious violent crime at school. Serious violent crime differed little 
among teachers in urban schools (5 for every 1,000), suburban schools (3 for 
every 1,000), and rural schools (3 for every 1,000). 


» About 3 percent of high school seniors reported carrying a gun to school at 
least one day during the previous four-week period. This percentage has re- 
mained fairly stable since 1994. During the 1996-97 school year, more than 
5,000 students were expelled for possession or use of a firearm. 


» Schools in cities were at least twice as likely to report serious violent crime as 
those in towns and in rural locations, although the rate among city schools 
was not significantly different from that among urban fringe schools. Seven- 
teen percent of city schools and 11 percent of schools in urban fringe areas re- 
ported at least one serious violent crime, compared to 8 percent of rural 
schools and 5 percent of schools in towns.?” 


Concern over school crime and violence has prompted many public schools 
to take various measures to reduce and prevent violence and ensure safety in 
schools. Such measures include adopting zero-tolerance policies regarding 
weapons (that is, carrying a weapon to school will result in expulsion); requiring 
students to wear uniforms; employing various security measures, such as requir- 
ing visitor sign-in and using metal detectors; having police or other law enforce- 
ment officials stationed at the school; and offering students and staff various 
types of violence prevention programs. Theories about why school violence oc- 
curs abound, including easy access to guns, moral decay.among our youth, vio- 
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lence portrayed on television and in video games, and abdication of parental re- 
sponsibility. All are probably contributing factors to greater or lesser degrees. 


Gangs _ Severe violence is often associated with gangs. Once confined to inner- 
city areas, street gangs are now present in smaller urban areas and suburbs, al- 
though in smaller percentages. In 1995, urban students were more likely to report 
street gangs at their schools (41 percent) than were suburban students (26 per- 
cent) or rural students (20 percent).”* The proportion of young people who ac- 
tually join gangs is quite small, however. The Justice Department estimates the 
number of gang members at about 250,000 out of the nearly 47 million Ameri- 
cans ages twelve to twenty-five, the years most closely associated with gang 
activity.7? 

Children and teenagers join gangs for a variety of reasons: the excitement of 
gang activity, peer pressure, physical protection, attention, financial gain, a sense 
of belonging, and sometimes because they feel ignored by the people they should 
be close to, usually one or both parents. In many cases, youths are not actively 
discouraged from gang involvement by their parents. Often parents are unaware 
that their children are engaged in gang activity. Gangs often display clothing, jew- 
elry, or graffiti that distinguish and identify their members. The character of gang 
activity has become more violent because increasingly gangs are involved in drug 
dealing and other criminal activities. The easy accessibility and spread of guns, 
and the greater tendency to use extreme violence to settle disputes or to revenge 
even the smallest acts of “disrespect,” have also contributed to increased violence. 
Although gang members are often stereotyped as lower class, some are children 
of middle-class, suburban families who commit acts of vandalism, robbery, and 
drug dealing out of boredom or feelings of alienation from family and friends. 

How can educators minimize the negative influences of gangs? Useful actions 
include the following: 


» Establish and enforce clear codes of school conduct that stress the unaccept- 
ability of gang behavior and the prohibition of weapons. 


>) Establish programs that stress positive youth involvement as alternatives to 
gang membership. 
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» Assimilate gang-oriented students into the mainstream—academically, so- 
cially, and through extracurricular activities. 


» Create school programs that focus on nonviolent conflict resolution and gang 
prevention. 


D Take quick, decisive actions when instances of gang activity occur on school 
grounds. 


Costs of Vandalism and Violence Costs resulting from vandalism or vio- 
lence include the costs of building repairs, skyrocketing premiums for liability 
insurance, and human costs in terms of injuries to students and teachers, and, in 
extreme cases, even deaths. 

Many teachers are injured while attempting either to break up student fights 
or to halt robberies. Student-teacher disagreements also provoke attacks. Still 
other teachers are injured not by students but by intruders who may be dealing 
drugs or who see the elementary schools as buildings with little security and pop- 
ulated by women and children. 


Steps to Reduce School Violence Several aspects of school organization can 
contribute to student aggression, including high numbers of students occupying 
a small space, imposition of routines and conformity that may anger some stu- 
dents, and poor building designs that may contribute to the commission of vio- 
lent acts.°° On the other hand, students who enjoy positive interactions with 
faculty and staff, are academically successful, or participate productively in 
school activities are less likely to commit acts of violence. What, then, can schools 
do to reduce school violence? 


) Principals can establish common goals and elicit commitment to the goals 
from teachers, students, and parents. 


> Establish a firm, fair, and consistent system for running the school. 


» Establish high expectations for the behavior and performance of students and 
staff. 


) Create a curriculum that supports the values of honesty, integrity, kindness, 
and respect for others. 


} Use a variety of security measures to keep intruders and weapons off school 
grounds. 


» Establish the school as neutral territory for students, control rumors, and 
squelch loitering and tardiness. 


» Create alternative schools for serious offenders. 


» Provide students and teachers with training in effective communication. 
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What can teachers themselves do to prevent violence and vandalism? 


» Establish a classroom environment centered on respect and kindness where 
“put-downs,” ridicule, and sarcasm are not tolerated. 


> Learn how to defuse conflict in ways that save face for both students and 
teachers. 


B Develop intensive skill in classroom management. 


D Use peer counseling or peer mediation to train students to handle problems 
before they become serious. 


D Involve students in decision-making processes in areas such as finding meth- 
ods to handle offenders. 


The encouraging news is that although school violence and vandalism are a 
serious problem, they still affect a relatively small percentage of teachers and stu- 
dents in the public schools. The problem probably reflects as much on societal 
malaise as on the schools. Boredom, frustration, alienation, despair, and low self- 
concept are characteristics that teenagers may experience in their homes and in 
society in general, as well as in school. The disintegration of the traditional fam- 
ily and the increasing depiction of violence in the media and in popular music 
are cited as two major causes of violence in the public schools. As long as violence 
prevails in society, we may be unable to expect anything different in our schools. 


School Dropout 


National dropout rates have declined over the last decade, but they are still sub- 
stantial. Each year 300,000 to 500,000 tenth- to twelfth-graders leave high school 
without their diploma.?! Overall, according to the most recent statistics, the 
dropout rate for sixteen- to twenty-four-year-olds stands at 11 percent. When we 
break down this figure to look at subgroups, we find considerable variance 
among ethnic and racial groups (see Figure 5.6). Hispanic youth are much more 
likely to become dropouts than African Americans, who in turn are more likely 
to drop out than whites. Comparable data for Asian Americans and 
Native Americans are not available, although the dropout rate for Na- 
tive Americans is estimated to be similar to that for Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. Dropout rates are also strongly related to income levels. Youth 
from high-income families are highly unlikely to drop out, whereas 13 
percent of those from low-income families drop out.*” Dropout rates 
are highest in schools with a larger proportion of students from low- 
income families. 


Reasons for Dropping Out Besides poverty, what contributes to 
high dropout rates? Students report poor grades, dislike for school, 


different dropout rates 
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FIGURE 5.6 Dropout Rates for 16- to 24-Year-Olds, by Race and Ethnicity 
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alienation from peers, marriage or pregnancy, and employment as common 
causes for leaving school. The most frequently reported factor is poor academic 
performance. Warning signs include increased absences, lethargy in completing 
work, and preoccupation with things outside of school. Teachers can discourage 
students from dropping out by showing interest and care in their students and 
by talking to and encouraging them. Knowing your students well can help you 
detect changes in their attitudes and work habits. 

One cause of dropping out is unrealistic expectations about the world of 
work. Many students with high hopes for the imagined luxury of a regular in- 
come fail to realize that wages in the service sector of employment have deterio- 
rated. Other teenagers may envision starting at the bottom of the work hierarchy 
and, through hard work, eventually climbing the ladder of success. However, 
many of them lack job search skills and usually end up in entry-level jobs with 
limited potential for advancement. Despite this reality, the strong motivation to 
work often proves too powerful an incentive and results in a student leaving 
school. The immediate rewards of the workplace lure some students away from 
the more remote incentives for attaining an education and staying in school. 





This section explores opposing positions on some of the most controversial top- 
ics in American education today. Our goal is to equip you, as a teacher, with an 
understanding of and sensitivity to the exposed nerve endings of American edu- 
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cation. Keep in mind the significance of these tension points; they are the result 
of an attempt to educate children in a pluralistic society. Tension points are in- 
evitable when diverse groups and individuals with different objectives for the 
schools try to achieve those objectives. Since teachers have a deep responsibility 
to the schools, it is important that they provide leadership in seeking enlightened 
solutions to the problems arising from these complex and touchy issues. 

One warning: our coverage of these tension points will acquaint you with 
some of the key aspects surrounding these issues, but it is not very deep. You 
should not be satisfied to stop here. It is your responsibility to dig below the sur- 
face to find out what these issues really involve. Obviously, all of the tension 
points in American education cannot be explored in this chapter, but a number 
of them are addressed in other chapters. For example, equitable school funding 
issues, certainly a “hot button” topic, are addressed in Chapter 9, “How Are 
Schools Governed, Influenced, and Financed?” In this section, we focus on three 
topics that have generated considerable controversy and debate: access and 
equality of educational opportunity, school choice, and gender issues. 

Before we proceed, take a few moments to assess your own position by an- 
swering the following questions about these three controversial topics in Ameri- 
can education: 


» What constitutes equality of educational opportunity? Should it be deter- 
mined by students having equal access to similar resources or by achieving 
comparable academic results? 


» Do you believe in providing preferential treatment to members of groups to 
compensate for unequal educational opportunities resulting from their race, 
social class, or financial situation? 


» Do you believe parents should be free to choose the public school their child 
attends, regardless of whether they live in that school’s district? Are you in fa- 
vor of providing parents with state-funded vouchers that they can use to pay 
their child’s tuition at a private or religious school? 


» Do schools treat boys and girls equally? What evidence can you provide to 
support your position? 


® Should schools teach sex education? If so, what should be the focus of such 
programs? 


Opinions on these issues are extremely diverse because they touch on our re- 
ligious, political, or philosophical convictions. Whatever your views, you may 
find it stimulating and thought provoking to compare your responses with those 
of your classmates. 


Access and Equality of Educational Opportunity 


America is a multiracial, multiethnic, and multiclass society. Many people con- 
sider it to be one of the most successful mixed societies the world has ever seen. 
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However, it is far from perfect, and many children born into poor or minority- 
group families face severe disadvantages in their attempts to live decent lives and 
to climb the ladder of success. Schooling is intended to help individuals in this 
process. Whether or not the schools have been helping or hindering the progress 
of these children has been a source of raging debate for decades. 

One fact seems clear: large numbers of poor and minority-group students are 
leaving school without the academic and occupational skills necessary to func- 
tion effectively in American society. Who, if anyone, is to blame for this situation? 
The schools? Teachers and administrators? Or is the responsibility that of society 
as a whole, and are the schools merely being made a scapegoat? Talk to five dif- 
ferent people and you will probably hear five different opinions about where 
blame should be fixed. But assessing blame is not our function here. 

The debate revolves around the ideas of access and equality of educational 
opportunity. These are hardly new concepts in American education, but their 
components have changed dramatically in recent decades. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the goal of educational access was to build schools where children lived and 
to enroll as many of them as possible. By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
that goal was augmented by a focus on giving students curricular choices, in- 
cluding vocational training, to help prepare them for their different economic 
and social roles. In the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, access to equal educational op- 
portunities focused on removing legal, racial, and economic barriers to school- 
ing. The federal government’s role in removing these barriers to school access 
increased dramatically, especially after the landmark 1954 Supreme Court 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education. This decision held that segregated 
schools are inherently unequal because the effects of such schools are likely to 
differ (see Chapter 11, “What Is the History of American Education?”, for more 
on desegregation efforts). Thus, a new component was introduced into the con- 
cept of educational opportunity: that equality of educational opportunity is de- 
fined in terms of the effects, rather than the provision, of schooling. In the Brown 
decision, the Supreme Court found that even when the facilities and teacher 
salaries provided were identical, “equality of educational opportunity” did not 
exist in segregated schools. 

Prior to Brown, the community and educational institutions were 
/ expected only to provide equal resources (teachers, facilities, materi- 


human organization. als), and responsibility for the best use of those resources lay with the 
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child and the child’s family. In the decades since Brown, many people 
have come to consider it the responsibility of the educational institu- 
tion, not the child, to create achievement. 

During the 1960s through the 1970s, access and educational opportunity were 
redefined as they became increasingly tied to results. The removal of racial, lin- 
guistic, mental, and physical discrimination as the basis for expanded access was 
augmented by a focus on measuring learning outcomes among different groups 
as a test of whether improved access led to real educational opportunity. Others 
do not accept this assertion, arguing that the school should do its best to provide 
equal educational resources for all its students but cannot be held accountable 
for differences in student learning. As one noted educational historian has stated, 
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Each redefinition incorporated the view that schools had fallen short of meeting 
existing goals or that the goals themselves needed modification. This duality was 
itself revealing. On the one hand, inequalities by region, social class, race, gender, 
and disability meant that access—in any of its meanings—was always incomplete. 
On the other hand, even when goals were substantially met . . . new expectations 
were added to what the schools should accomplish. By the end of [the twentieth | 
century, those expectations had shifted to an emphasis on academic achievement 
and a de-emphasis on issues of equity.°° 
Although it is agreed that many poor minority children in our schools are not 
learning at a rate comparable to white middle-class children, opinions vary con- 
siderably as to the locus and cause of the problem. At one extreme are those who 
think the problem resides in the so-called deficiencies of minority children. Their 
impoverished home life, their particular cultural milieu, or even their mental ca- 
pacities are cited as the sources of unequal results in school. At the other extreme 
are those who claim the problem is in the schools, which neither stimulate nor 
instruct the minority child with the intensity that is needed. Teachers expect mi- 
nority children to do poorly, they claim, and this becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. As described in Chapter 4, this position assumes that it is the school’s 
obligation to diagnose the learner’s needs, concerns, and cognitive and affective 
styles and to adjust its program accordingly. As with most controversies, the an- 
swer probably lies somewhere in between: many minority students do have cer- 
tain deficiencies, but the schools need to learn how to overcome them. 
In addition, numerous court cases have challenged the school finance systems 
in various states, charging that when educational spending in rich school districts 
exceeds that of poor districts by two or three times, students in the poor districts 
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Maria Montessori (1870-1952) 


: aria Montessori became a proponent of 
M preschool education, an urban educational 

reformer, and a believer in equal opportu- 
nities for women sixty years before any of these is- 
sues were matters of widespread concern. 

As a child, Montessori excelled in mathematics 
and thought of becoming an engineer. Later she be- 
came interested in medicine and overcame tremen- 
dous criticism to become the first woman to enroll in 
the University of Rome’s medical school. After grad- 
uating, she lectured on anthropology at the univer- 
sity and became associated with the psychiatric 
clinic. She developed an interest in children with 
mental retardation and, suspecting they were far 
more capable of learning than was commonly be- 
lieved, founded and headed the Orthophrenic 
School, where she achieved remarkable results with 
these children. 

But not until she was thirty-six years old did 
Montessori find her life work. Believing that her 
methods could be even more effective with normal 
children, she opened her first school, the Casa dei 
Bambini (Children’s House), to the preschool-age 
street urchins of Rome. Montessori’s school was run 
on the principle of allowing children freedom within 
a carefully designed environment and under the sen- 
sitive guidance of a trained director. The materials 
and toys available in the school were prescribed, but 
the children could handle or ignore them as they 
wished. The teachers were instructed simply to wait 
until the child became interested in a particular 
game or project. A child who was concentrating 
deeply on a ritual with a toy was not aided or cor- 
rected by a teacher unless she or he asked for help. 

Montessori discovered that certain simple and 
precise educational materials evoked sustained 
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interest and attention in young children. Children 
under five years would concentrate on a single task, 
oblivious to distraction, from fifteen minutes to an 
hour, and afterward seemed refreshed rather than 
tired. Montessori’s close observations of children 
led her to conclude that from birth to age six, all 
children have “absorbent minds” that equip them to 
learn more quickly and easily than at any later pe- 
riod in their lives. Montessori recognized that small 
children learn through their senses, and she devel- 
oped methods of stimulating the child’s senses in 
ways that would improve learning. For instance, 
children were taught the alphabet with sandpaper 
letters that they could manipulate with their fingers. 
Montessori was the first to use flashcards as a sen- 
sory stimulus, and she even introduced the hula 
hoop, which became a fad in the United States in the 
1950s. When severely criticized for ignoring disci- 
pline, she replied that in the conventional schools 
she had visited, children were “not disciplined, but 
annihilated.” 

Montessori’s teaching methods have aroused 
considerable interest in the United States as a result 
of recent psychological research that verifies many of 
her theories. Psychologists and educators have come 
to agree with her that the period of early childhood 
is critical in determining a person’s intellectual 
potential. Teachers of underprivileged or poor chil- 
dren in particular claim great success with Montes- 
sori techniques. The day care center movement and 
the early childhood movement in general have been 
significantly influenced by Maria Montessori’s views. 
In many ways, hers was one of the first compen- 
satory education programs. 
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are not getting access to equal educational opportunities. In a number of cases, 
courts have ordered legislatures to redesign the school finance system. (See 
Chapter 9 for more on the topic of equitable school finance.) 

As we begin a new century, the goals of access and educational opportunity 
have become exceedingly complex as they encompass multiple meanings. Even as 
America has achieved success in creating greater access to schooling, those very 
successes have bred discontent and changed expectations as to what access and 
educational opportunity mean. The current emphasis on elevating academic 
outcomes for all students has essentially displaced the historic commitment to 
removing barriers to universal attendance and high school graduation as mea- 
sures of access. The controversy over access and equity is best seen in the con- 
tentious debates about affirmative action. Although affirmative action centers 
primarily on admission to college, it is also being tested in admissions to select 
private schools and magnet schools. The issue centers on whether awarding mi- 
nority students special status in admissions decisions is either appropriate or 
legal. The larger issue is whether any group defined as “in need” should receive 
preferential treatment designed to compensate for unequal educational opportu- 
nities resulting from their race, social class, or financial situation. These changed 
expectations have made the concepts of access and equal educational opportu- 
nity a major tension point in American education. 


School Choice 


America is recognized around the world as a consumer’s paradise. Whether it is 
soft drinks in the supermarket, jeans in a clothing store, or sports cars at the auto 
dealer, the principle of choice rules—except in K-12 schooling. 

Technically, all parents have a choice as to where they wish to have their chil- 
dren educated. If they do not like the public, state-supported school to which 
their children are assigned, they can send them to a private or religious school 
(that is, if there is one in their locale). Or they can move to another community 
where the schools are more to their liking. The only problem with this theory is 
that not everyone can put it into practice. For the large percentage of parents 
without the resources to pay tuition at private or religious schools, there really is 
no choice at all. Many people are touting school choice as an important aspect of 
access and educational opportunity. They argue that poor parents should have a 
choice in the schools their children attend as wealthier parents do. Being able to 
choose the school your children attend, they argue, is an important way to en- 
sure access to educational opportunity. If the neighborhood school isn’t doing an 
adequate job, shouldn’t parents have alternative choices of schools? 

The advocates of school choice see our current system as monopolistic and 
want to revolutionize the way we organize education. They want to transfer the 
decision of where a child must go to school from the school system to the child’s 
parents. They want market forces to regulate the schools instead of the educa- 
tional monopoly that they claim currently operates. 
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Parents as Educational Consumers Advocates for choice say that the cur- 
rent public schools have no real incentive to better serve students, since salaries 
and benefits are unaffected by either good or poor student results. The teacher 
who works sixteen hours a day and gives heart and soul to the school is on the 
same salary scale as the teacher who is the first one out of the parking lot at two- 
thirty. On the other hand, if the parent can act as a consumer, choice advocates 
argue, schools will have an incentive to improve. Free-market principles suggest 
that “More choice equals more competition equals better products at lower 
prices.” Here the phrase “better products” means better-educated students. 

Supporters of school choice say further that the group getting the worst pub- 
lic education today, our urban minorities, stands to benefit the most. As an ex- 
ample, they point to one of the longest-running choice experiments in the 
country, District 4 in New York City. Central Park East secondary school and the 
area’s elementary schools are part of a network of schools from which parents 
can select. Not only has parents’ satisfaction increased, but, more important, the 
students’ achievement has improved substantially. Poor families that would have 
had little or no choice now have some options. 

The choice concept is definitely gaining support across the country. There are 
at least three kinds of school choice. The least controversial form allows parents 
to choose from among the various public schools that a school district operates. 
Many school districts have created a variety of schools with different goals and 
purposes, and allow parents to select the one they want their child to attend. The 
next, more controversial form of school choice is the charter school concept, and 
the most controversial form is school voucher plans. The major political parties 
have staked out positions on the choice issue, with Democrats favoring choice 
within the current public school system and Republicans tending to support 
voucher plans. Charter schools draw support from Republicans and many 
Democrats. 


Public School Choice Many public school systems are offering parents and 
students options, in addition to the traditional neighborhood school, as to which 
schools students attend. Some schools have a particular specialty, such as mathe- 
matics or science. Others are “alternative” schools designed for youth who don’t 
seem to fit well within traditional schools. There are several varieties of public 
school choice, most of which are fairly noncontroversial. “Districtwide? or “in- 
tradistrict,” choice allows parents to select among the schools within their home 
district. These school choice options are offered in numerous school districts 
around the country, including Boston, Seattle, Minneapolis/St. Paul, and District 
4 in New York City. “Statewide,” or “interdistrict} choice allows students to at- 
tend public schools outside their home school district. By 1999, fourteen states, 
led by Minnesota, had accepted statewide choice plans, and over twenty states 
had considered them.*4 

Magnet schools represent another form of public school choice. During the 
1970s, a number of urban school districts began implementing magnet school 
programs as a way to reduce “white flight” from the inner cities and as an alter- 
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native to forced busing for desegregation purposes. Magnet schools are alterna- 
tive schools that provide high-quality instruction in specified areas as well as in 
the basic skills. Magnet schools differ from regular schools in three principal 
ways: (1) magnet schools have a unified curriculum based on a special theme or 
method of instruction, (2) enrollment is open to students beyond the geographic 
attendance zone, and (3) students and parents choose the school. They are de- 
signed to attract (like a magnet) students of all racial and ethnic groups from 
all areas of the school district; thus, they offer quality education in integrated 
classrooms. 

Magnet schools have been established with considerable success in many areas 
of the country. Once limited to a few large cities, today magnet schools number 
more than 2,600 elementary and secondary schools, serving more than 1.5 mil- 
lion students.*° Offering parents a choice of what school their children will at- 
tend is a key factor in the popularity of magnet schools. Another factor is the 
millions of dollars spent by the federal government to get magnet schools up and 
running in over 100 school districts. In many cases, magnet schools have been es- 
tablished as a method of voluntary desegregation by offering quality education 
to students who meet admission criteria, regardless of the neighborhoods in 
which they reside. 

Magnet school programs are diverse. Some emphasize academics: science, so- 
cial studies, foreign languages, college preparation, and so on. Others stress fine 
arts or performing arts. Some magnet schools address students with special 
needs, such as gifted and talented students. Still others take a career or vocation, 
such as engineering or the health professions, as their focus. Elementary magnet 
schools are often identified with a particular teaching style: emphasis on basic 
skills, Montessori methods, or open classrooms. Besides diversity, most magnet 
school programs offer quality. 

Although originally designed to achieve voluntary desegregation, magnet pro- 
grams have also been found to help stem enrollment declines, raise achievement 
levels, and allay community doubts over the general quality of education. These 
programs have been linked with reduced school violence and vandalism and im- 
proved pupil attendance, as well as more positive student attitudes toward 
school.36 However, a more recent study found no evidence that magnet schools 
in themselves contribute significantly to districtwide desegregation.” In fact, one 
researcher argues that considerable segregation occurs inside many magnet 
schools’ classrooms.** 

Despite these doubts, magnet schools are likely to continue to flourish in the 
future. Virtually all magnet schools now have long waiting lists, despite the facts 
that in many schools students have to travel long distances to school, the class day 
is longer, and the work is harder than in nonmagnet schools. Their successes have 
been numerous, and they offer parents and students school choice within the 
public school system. The secret of their success seems to be an environment 
with high interest, motivation, and learning for students, along with support and 
satisfaction for parents.°? By providing quality education to students of all types, 
magnet schools offer a promising step in the direction of equal educational 
opportunity. 
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Charter Schools Recent years have seen a rapid growth in charter schools, 
public schools that usually belong to a particular school district but have a large 
degree of independence. Teachers, administrators, parents, and community rep- 
resentatives may negotiate an agreement with the agency authorized to grant 
charters to operate the school with substantial autonomy. Charter schools are 
judged on how well they meet the student achievement goals established by their 
charter, or contract, and how well they manage their fiscal and operational re- 
sponsibilities. Charter schools must operate lawfully and responsibly, with the 
highest regard for equity and excellence, or their charters will be taken away. 
Some charter schools have been closed down, primarily because of financial mis- 
management or failure to fulfill the conditions of their charter. Typically, stu- 
dents are chosen randomly from those who apply to attend the particular charter 
school. As long as they meet the specifications of their charters, these schools are 
free to control their own budgets, hire their own consultants, design their own 
curriculum, and infuse the school with their own educational flavor. These 
schools are, in effect, independent public schools. 

Because they are independent, charter schools usually have a strong element 
of site-based decision making (also known as site-based management or school- 
based management), in which participatory decision making is the mode of oper- 
ation. In theory, the charter school’s site-based decision making provides 
everyone—teachers, parents, and students—with more say about what goes on 
in their school and with a great degree of ownership of and commitment to the 
decisions that are made. 

The first charter schools were authorized in Minnesota in 1991. By the fall of 
1999, over 1,700 charter schools, mostly elementary, had been established, serv- 
ing about 350,000 students.*° The federal government has committed $145 mil- 
lion a year to encourage the growth of charter schools. Although strongly resisted 
at first, at least thirty-seven states have since enacted charter school legislation. 
States vary greatly in the ease with which charter schools may be created and in 
the number of restrictions and amount of autonomy these schools are granted. 
Charter schools are most popular in the states of Arizona, California, Texas, and 
Michigan, where the legislation permitting charter schools is quite permissive. 

Many supporters see charter schools as a way to encourage innovation, pro- 
vide parents with school choice, and still be supportive of the public school sys- 
tem. Opponents wonder why the charter schools should be exempt from 
regulations while the rest of the public schools must abide by them. They also see 
charter schools as a form of “voucher light,” that is, a foot in the door toward the 
creation of school vouchers. Evaluations of charter schools’ effectiveness are in- 
conclusive at this time. Often evaluations have been carried out by individuals 
with vested interests in either proving the effectiveness of charter schools or 
showing that they are ineffective and lack accountability. More time will be 
needed to see whether charter schools will revolutionize public education or re- 
main just a boutique innovation. 


Vouchers More controversial than charter schools are school voucher plans. 
In their typical form, vouchers give the parent-consumer the widest array of 
choices. In effect, this type of plan gives parents a piece of paper, a voucher worth 
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a certain dollar amount, that they can use to help pay the costs for their child to 
attend the public or private school of their choice. The school collects a voucher 
for each student who chooses that school, and then turns in its vouchers to the 
state government for real dollars with which to run the school. 

In a pure choice system, all schools would be public schools, the way all de- 
partment stores are public stores. Advocates of the voucher system believe it 
would release an enormous amount of competition-driven creativity in our 
schools. Teachers and administrators would join together to provide high- 
quality, unique educational programs that would attract students and parents. 
Educational institutions would be like most other American enterprises, compet- 
ing to put out the best possible product—namely, students. Those that succeeded 
would prosper, attracting many students and therefore voucher dollars. Those 
schools and teachers that failed to attract or hold “customers” would “go out of 
business,” perhaps to start again with a better idea. 

Although the voucher idea is based on well-known free-market principles, it 
is still relatively novel. No really thorough test has been conducted to see if it can 
deliver on its interesting promises, but both the Milwaukee and Cleveland school 
districts are currently implementing voucher plans. These plans, however, are 
limited to low-income, mostly minority families. 

The plans also vary in the amount of money attached to each voucher (about 
$5,000 in Milwaukee and $2,250 in Cleveland) and in eligibility regulations. In 
1999, the state of Florida passed the first statewide school voucher program, but 
it was immediately challenged in the courts on the basis of breaking down the 
wall between church and state and endangering the system of public education. 
The outcome of this challenge is as yet undetermined. In late 1998, the U.S. 
Supreme Court declined to review the Wisconsin supreme court ruling that up- 
held Milwaukee’s voucher plan allowing parents to use publicly funded vouchers 
to send their children to private and religious schools. Many observers inter- 
preted the Court’s refusal to review as a “green light” for voucher plans. As more 
states implement voucher plans, court challenges to the constitutionality of 
vouchers are likely to increase. 

Some education critics see the voucher concept as the savior of education in 
America. Others see it as a plot to undermine both the public schools and the 
democratic spirit of the country. Many politicians who support charter schools 
oppose voucher plans. They see charter schools as providing choice opportunities 
to parents and encouraging school reform efforts while staying within the public 
education system, but view voucher plans as draining money from the public 
schools to spend on private and religious schools. Vouchers reduce funding indi- 
rectly by decreasing public school enrollment, which is one of the factors on 
which governments base their allocations of money to public schools. 

Opponents of voucher plans have voiced several other objections and 
concerns: 


) They argue that voucher plans bring false hopes of school choice because the 
private schools, not the parents, do the choosing through admissions deci- 
sions, and a private school is under no obligation to accept students with 
vouchers. 
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Dd In some proposals, the vouchers are worth only $1,000 to $2,500 per student, 
limiting the choices of schools for which these amounts would pay the actual 
costs of tuition. 


D In Cleveland and Milwaukee, religious schools have been the major beneficia- 
ries of the vouchers, which raises concerns about whether spending public 
dollars for students to attend religious schools violates the principle of church 
and state separation. 


}) Many voucher opponents, including the two largest teacher unions, suggest 
that if voucher plans become widespread, the public schools will lose much- 
needed revenue and be forced to educate children with great needs, whom the 
private schools would not accept, while lacking the resources to do a good job. 


» Finally, voucher opponents contend that applying market forces to educa- 
tional institutions doesn’t make sense because schools should be driven by the 
need to serve the public good, not the need to earn profits. 


Those who support voucher plans offer counterarguments to many of these 
objections. For example, although funding private and religious schools with 
public money is very controversial in the United States, it is less so in many other 
countries. The United States is one of the few developed nations with such strict 
limits on parental choice of schools. Most other Western democracies fund pri- 
vate or religious schools with public money, although if these schools accept 
public money, they usually have to meet certain conditions required by the 
government. 

Voucher supporters also point out that while many people believe U.S. tax 
dollars fund only public schools, private and religious schools already benefit 
from public money. The major breakthrough for private and religious schools 
was the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, which 
funneled millions of dollars into private schools through federal programs. In 
addition, private schools in many states have been receiving assistance ranging 
from pupil transportation, textbooks, health services, and general auxiliary ser- 
vices to salary supplements for teachers. In general, state assistance in areas other 
than transportation, milk, school lunch programs, and textbooks has been at- 
tacked in the courts. 

Another argument in support of voucher plans is that the private schools, 
which provide education for 5 million students a year, are lightening the burden 
of the public schools. If, for example, the Catholic school system collapsed, over 
2.5 million new students would enroll in the public schools, creating a massive 
shortage of space, teachers, and money. Advocates of private school aid argue 
that by partially subsidizing private schools to keep them in operation, the public 
schools can avoid a deluge of students whom they would be unable to assimilate 
readily. Private elementary and secondary schools spent $27 billion during the 
1997-98 school year.*! If these schools were to shut down, the public schools 
would incur a substantial portion of these costs. 


The issue of school choice is likely to remain a contentious one for some time 
to come. 
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Gender Issues 


Another multifaceted tension point in American education centers on issues of 
gender, particularly equality between the sexes, sexual harassment, sexual orien- 
tation, and sex education. Our ideas about the roles of men and women and how 
each should be treated, how schools should behave toward gay and lesbian stu- 
dents, and what role schools should play in educating youth about sex are all 
closely tied to moral, ethical, and legal issues. As a result, considerable disagree- 
ment surrounds these complicated issues. This section explores some of these 
controversial positions. 


Equality Between the Sexes Earlier in this chapter, we made the point that 
racial and ethnic groups have been denied equal educational opportunities 
throughout our country’s history. Another social group also has suffered dis- 
crimination and denial of equal educational opportunities: women. Many 
women assert, and rightfully so, that societal values and mores have discrimi- 
nated against them as a class and have significantly limited the development of 
their human potential. Indeed, strong evidence supports the contention that his- 
torically women in our society have been denied educational and employment 
opportunities routinely extended to men. Whether that condition continues to 
exist is a matter of controversy. 


Early Differences in Socialization Women and men experience very differ- 
ent kinds of socialization in our society. From very young ages through adult- 
hood, society holds different expectations for males and females. These 
expectations, in turn, generate different patterns of behavior toward boys and 
girls. Whether it’s blue versus pink clothes, G.I. Joes or Barbie dolls, video games 
or drawing kits, or football helmets versus ballet slippers, boys and girls get dif- 
ferent messages from society about what is expected of them. Society tolerates 
aggressive behavior more in boys than in girls. Boys are encouraged to be inde- 
pendent, whereas girls often are expected to conform to accepted norms. 

This situation is not confined to the home. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women (AAUW) issued a controversial report in 1992, How Schools 
Shortchange Girls, describing various ways in which girls are adversely treated in 
schools.?2 The report contends that the educational system is not meeting girls’ 
needs. Although boys and girls enter school roughly equal in measured ability, by 
the end of high school girls have fallen behind males in key areas such as science, 
higher-level mathematics, and measures of self-esteem. Yet, the report argues, 
very little of the discussion or action on school reform includes gender equity is- 
sues. The dominant culture of schools, especially of secondary schools, is mascu- 
line. The AAUW report challenges policymakers, educators, parents, and citizens 
to rethink old assumptions and to act now to stop schools from shortchanging 
girls. 

Several researchers have charged that gender bias abounds in the schools and 
is even taught informally in the curriculum. Textbooks, other reading materials, 
and educational software, despite recent attempts at improvement by publishers 
and authors, often still portray females as more helpless than males. Although 
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sexism has decreased in many texts, these researchers argue, examples of gender 
stereotyping, tokenism, and omission still occur frequently in references to girls 
and women. 


Classroom Interactions Numerous observational studies have concluded 
that teachers treat boys differently than girls, often to the girls’ detriment, al- 
though teachers are generally unaware of their behaviors that favor boys.*? For 
example, at all levels of schooling, male students have more interactions with 
teachers than do female students. Males are more likely to dominate classroom 
discussions, whereas females sit quietly. Boys are more likely to call out, and when 
they do, teachers are apt to accept the call-out and continue with the class. When 
girls call out, a much less frequent occurrence, the teacher’s typical response is to 
correct the inappropriate behavior. As a result, boys receive more attention sim- 
ply by demanding it. As Myra and David Sadker, two leading researchers in gen- 
der equity research, report, “As victims of benign neglect, girls are penalized for 
doing what they should and lose ground as they go through school. In contrast, 
boys get reinforced for breaking the rules; they are rewarded for grabbing more 
than their fair share of the teacher’s time and attention.”** Although boys receive 
more criticism from teachers than do girls, they also receive more praise. Boys 
also receive more precise feedback from teachers than do girls. 
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Implications of Classroom Findings What are the implications of the find- 
ings on gender interactions in classrooms? In subtle and not so subtle ways, fe- 
male students get the message that boys are more important than girls because 
teachers pay more attention to boys. One explanation is that boys demand more 
attention than girls, but cultural influences are also at work. 

The long-term effects of gender bias taught or reinforced in schools are po- 
tentially many: fewer women in professions and occupations that emphasize 
mathematics and science, such as engineering and medicine; fewer women in ex- 
ecutive leadership positions in business, government, and education; and lower 
earning power for women because of their smaller representation in positions of 
leadership. However, some observers challenge the assertion that schools dis- 
criminate against girls. They cite the fact that the large gaps between the educa- 
tion levels of women and men that were evident in the early 1970s have 
essentially disappeared for the younger generation. Although females still lag be- 
hind males in science and higher-level mathematics achievement, high school fe- 
males on average outperform males in reading and writing, take more credits in 
academic subjects, are more likely to attend college after high school, and are as 
likely to graduate with a postsecondary degree. If schools were really so biased 
against females, they argue, why are women doing so well academically? 

Certainly women have made tremendous progress in educational attainment. 
What remains to be seen, however, is how these attainments will be rewarded in 
the marketplace. The average earnings of female high school graduates age 
twenty-five to thirty-four are more than one-third lower than those of male grad- 
uates of the same age. Similarly, female college graduates earn, on average, salaries 
that are only 80 percent of what their male counterparts receive.*” Women have 
made important advances recently in gaining equal educational opportunities 
with men, but our society still seems to favor males when it comes to prestigious 
jobs and salaries. 


Title IX In 1972, Congress passed Title IX of the Educational Amendment Act, 
which states, “No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any education program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance.” Although the fine print required interpretation, the large print was 
clear: gender discrimination in educational programs receiving federal financing 
is against the law. 

The law has been interpreted to ban gender discrimination in physical educa- 
tion, athletics, vocational education, financial aid, pension benefits, employment 
and compensation of staff, facilities, and counseling. Athletic programs have re- 
ceived the most public attention. Included under Title IX have been regulations 
requiring that equal opportunity be provided in all facets of physical education 
and athletics, such as facilities, game and practice schedules, coaching, travel and 
per diem allowances, equipment, and supplies. Separate teams have been permis- 
sible in contact sports, such as boxing, football, and ice hockey. Whenever a 
school has had a team in a given noncontact sport for one sex only and athletic 
opportunities for the other sex have been limited, members of the other sex must 
be allowed to try out for the team. 
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POLICY MATTERS! 





What's the Policy? 


Despite potential legal challenges, a number of 
public schools are experimenting with offering 
all-boys and all-girls classes. As part of the choice 
movement, some policymakers and educators be- 
lieve that parents should be able to have their chil- 
dren educated in classes of like gender. In 1996, 
California initiated an experimental program of 
single-sex academies, and similar schools or 
classes have sprung up around the country. Al- 
though single-sex schools and classes have long 
existed in private education, legal complications 
have discouraged public schools from providing 
separate education for boys and girls. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


One of the main reasons for separating the sexes 
is to reduce distractions and to provide equitable 
educational opportunities. Research indicates that 
in co-educational classes, boys receive much more 
attention than girls. Teachers who teach single-sex 
classes often report fewer discipline problems and 
greater attention to academics. Whether these re- 
sults are because of the separation of the sexes or 
smaller class sizes isn’t clear. 


What Are the Pros? 


For boys, single-sex classes offer a learning envi- 
ronment without the distraction of trying to im- 
press members of the opposite sex. Some 
single-sex classes have targeted African American 
boys, often a population with a high risk for drop- 
ping out of school. These classes often have an 
African American male teacher at the elementary 
grades, hoping to provide the young boys with 
a positive role model. For girls, single-sex classes 
offer the opportunity to speak out freely. Many 
believe that by separating the sexes, girls will 
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Single-Sex Education in Public Schools 


participate more in class, have more opportunities 
to provide leadership, and focus more on academ- 
ics rather than trying to impress boys. 


What Are the Cons? 


A major concern is the questionable legal status of 
single-sex education in public schools. Although 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s only action on the issue 
dates to 1976, when the justices let stand an ap- 
peals court’s ruling that Philadelphia’s single-sex 
high schools did not violate the equal-protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, a lower 
federal court in 1991 forced three all-male public 
schools in Detroit to admit girls. In 1988, the U.S. 
Department of Education’s office for civil rights 
cited racial and sex discrimination in killing a 
plan to hold separate classes for African American 
boys in Miami. The office is now investigating 
whether the Young Women’s Leadership Academy 
in New York violates Title IX, the federal law bar- 
ring sex discrimination in schools receiving fed- 
eral aid, by discriminating against boys. In 
addition to the legal issue, many researchers say 
there is no substantial evidence that single-sex 
education produces the results its supporters 
advocate. 


What Do You Think? 


1. Should public schools be allowed to experi- 
ment with single-sex schools or classes? Why 
or why not? 


2. Have you or anyone you know attended a 
single-sex school? If so, what advantages or 
disadvantages can you report? 


3. If public schools are to offer single-sex educa- 


tion, what safeguards would you want insti- 
tuted to ensure discrimination did not occur? 
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Your Role as a Teacher Title IX regulations and the overall attention given 
to gender bias have greatly helped to correct inequities resulting from gender 
discrimination. It is still clear, however, that the elimination of gender bias and 
gender-role stereotyping in schools will be a complex procedure requiring the 
cooperation of teachers, administrators, school boards, counselors, educational 
publishers, teacher educators, and parents. Your role as a teacher will be especially 
important. As you interact with your pupils and as you select and use instruc- 
tional materials, your sensitivity to this problem will help determine the attitudes 
of our future generations. Here are some steps you can take to address gender 
inequities: 


» Be aware of your own behavior toward boys and girls in your classes. 
} Organize classes so students don’t segregate themselves by sex. 


> Examine instructional materials to ensure that they are not sex biased and that 
they include features on girls and women. 


D Place less emphasis on competition and speed and more emphasis on coop- 
erative activities to ensure that everyone understands and completes the 
assignment. 


D Increase the focus on practical, real-life applications of mathematics and 
science. 


b Structure learning activities so girls will have equal opportunities to participate. 


» Help to promote a school culture in which gender and ethnic bias are not 
tolerated. 


Much remains to be done. Remember: as with all the other issues we have 
addressed in this chapter, if youre not part of the solution, you're part of the 
problem. 


Sexual Harassment In 1993, the AAUW commissioned a national survey to 
investigate a national problem of sexual harassment—unwelcome verbal or phys- 
ical conduct of a sexual nature imposed by one individual on another—in our 
schools.*¢ Although girls are not always the victims of sexual harassment, in most 
cases a boy is harassing a girl. Surprisingly, however, 76 percent of the boys re- 
sponding to the survey reported at least one instance of sexual harassment com- 
pared with 85 percent of the girls. The psychological effects of harassment seem 
to be most profound among girls. Teenage girls responded with stories of perva- 
sive and overt sexual harassment. Girls described sexual jokes and taunts; at- 
tempts to snap their bras, lift their skirts, and grope their bodies; and other 
unwanted physical attention. Most of the harassment occurred in plain view of 
others—in hallways, lunchrooms, classrooms, assemblies, and playgrounds, and 
on school buses. 

Sexual harassment is prohibited by law, but sex-biased peer interactions ap- 
pear to be tolerated in our schools. Too often school authorities treat the matter 
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as a joke. However, as the 1992 AAUW report states, “When boys line up to ‘rate’ 
girls as they enter a room, where boys treat girls so badly that they are reluctant 
to enroll in courses where they may be the only female, when boys feel it is good 
fun to embarrass girls to the point of tears, it is no joke.’*” Boys and girls get the 
message that girls are not worthy of respect and that it is OK for boys to exert 
power over girls. And, as we'll see in the next section, harassment related to sex- 
ual orientation is commonplace in our schools. 

In 1999, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that school districts may be sued for 
damages under Title IX of the Educational Amendment Act of 1972 in cases in- 
volving student-on-student sexual harassment if they fail to respond to student 
sexual harassment of other students. The Court emphasized that districts could 
be found liable only if they were “deliberately indifferent” to information about 
“severe, pervasive, and objectively offensive” harassment among students. In a 
separate case involving sexual harassment of a student by a teacher, the Court 
ruled similarly that a school district could be sued for damages only if district of- 
ficials were aware of the teacher’s harassing behavior and were deliberately indif- 
ferent to it.4* School officials are worried that these rulings may trigger an 
avalanche of lawsuits against school districts, which could end up costing dis- 
tricts millions of dollars. 

All our students, boys and girls, have the right to attend schools whose envi- 
ronments are free from such harassment. As a teacher, you cannot ignore such 
instances when you see them occur. Choose to make such times “teachable mo- 
ments” by helping students learn to appreciate the dignity of others and ensuring 
that the classroom is a welcoming environment for all students. Schools can ad- 
dress the problem by drafting a sexual harassment policy; requiring training pro- 
grams for administrators, teachers, and students; acting quickly when confronted 
with sexual harassment; enlisting the support of parents; and instituting discipli- 
nary actions against repeat harassers. 


Sexual Orientation Another controversial aspect of gender issues centers on 
sexual orientation. Regardless of your own beliefs on the subject of homosexual- 
ity, if you are going to teach in the public schools, you may very well teach gay 
and lesbian students. 

There is considerable evidence that school is often a hostile environment for 
young homosexuals. The teen environment tends to ridicule differences in gen- 
eral and homosexuality in particular. Gay and lesbian students are often verbally 
and physically abused by classmates. Teachers and administrators who condone 
such name calling as “queer” or “faggot” while prohibiting profanity or racial 
slurs are also sources of hostility toward homosexual youth. In fact, there have 
been recent cases where gay students won lawsuits against school officials for fail- 
ing to maintain a safe school environment and to discipline students who regu- 
larly tormented them. 

The hostility that gay and lesbian youth encounter in school is mirrored in the 
larger society, which bombards them with messages that they are outcasts. This 
hostility leaves many of them isolated, frightened, and uncertain about their own 
worth. As a result, gay students are a high-risk population. Many run away from 
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home or are thrown out by parents, abuse drugs and alcohol, suffer from depres- 
sion, or attempt suicide. One youth risk behavior survey conducted in Massachu- 
setts found that more than one-third of self-identified gay, lesbian, or bisexual 
teenagers reported having attempted suicide in the previous twelve months.” 
The National Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development have all passed 
resolutions calling on their members and school districts to acknowledge the 
special needs of homosexual students, provide supportive services such as coun- 
seling and support groups, and implement anti-harassment measures. In 1993 
Massachusetts became the first state to ban anti-gay discrimination in public 
schools and establish a statewide “safe schools” program, and in 1997 the U.S. 
Department of Education issued guidelines spelling out that “gay or lesbian stu- 
dents” are covered by federal prohibitions against sexual harassment.”° 

However, the issue of homosexuality is extremely controversial, and actions 
urged by these organizations are certain to provoke opposition by some commu- 
nity members who believe such steps would signal that the schools are condoning 
homosexuality. Some people believe that while touting tolerance, gay and lesbian 
organizations are actually seeking to promote homosexuality among students. In 
spite of such controversy, all students, regardless of sexual orientation, have the 
right to a safe and supportive learning environment. As educators, we also have 
the responsibility to promote the emotional well-being of all of our students. 


Sex Education 


“Sex education is more than just knowledge of the mechanics of the sex act 
and the development and birth of a baby. The physical aspect should not be 
emphasized at the expense of its psychological and social aspects.” 


“Sex education should communicate that sexuality is normal, is healthy, and 
has many variations.” 


“Sex education reduces one of life’s most profound and mysterious activities 
to something akin to plumbing, and ends up promoting irresponsible sexual 
activity.” 


“Sex, love, birth, and family life are all one package and should be discussed in 
the reassuring warmth of the parents’ presence.” 


“Runaway teenage pregnancy rates and the wildfire spread of AIDS make it 
imperative that the schools teach sex education, especially since parents don’t 
teach it.” 


Sex education is a headline grabber in newspapers throughout the country. 
The preceding statements represent five different attitudes about sex education 
and give evidence of the controversy surrounding it. Though most people agree 
that children should be given information about sex, the controversy centers on 
two issues: (1) is the school the appropriate institution to offer such instruction? 
and (2) if so, should it limit instruction to strictly factual information, or should 
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the psychological, social, health, and moral aspects of sex also be included in the 
curriculum? 

Some people argue that because sex is such an intimate topic and is closely re- 
lated to religious and moral beliefs, sex education is the responsibility of the 
home and the church. Advocates of sex education in the schools respond that 
they would agree with that position if parents did in fact provide adequate sex 
information for their children. They argue that, unfortunately, this simply is not 
the case. The majority of parents fail to assume the responsibility to teach their 
children about sex. According to advocates of sex education, the public school is 
the only institution that has access to most children over an extended period of 
time, and the responsibility must fall to the school because of the demonstrated 
failure of the home, church, library, and medical profession to provide effective 
sex education. Courts have supported state boards of education and local school 
boards’ right to offer sex education in the curriculum. 

Arguments over the kind of sex education the schools should offer are equally 
heated. Some support comprehensive sex education programs that convey sexual 
activities as a natural and healthy part of life, be it heterosexual or homosexual 
expression. Others believe this approach negates certain moral or religious be- 
liefs; they would recommend an abstinence-based curriculum that teaches stu- 
dents to abstain from homosexuality and sex outside of marriage. Advocates of 
the abstinence approach argue that when sex education programs teach both ab- 
stinence and the use of contraceptives, students receive a mixed message. The 
only message they should receive, say these people, is abstinence. 


Teenage Pregnancies Preventing teenage pregnancies is a major goal of any 
sex education program. As we discussed earlier in the chapter, besides endanger- 
ing babies, early pregnancies are placing the future lives of great numbers of 
teenage girls in serious jeopardy, interrupting and usually terminating their edu- 
cation. In spite of special counseling and accommodations made for teenage 
mothers to stay in school, the majority drop out, thus drastically reducing their 
job and career opportunities. 


Sexually Transmitted Diseases (STDs) Another issue relating to sex educa- 
tion is the incidence of sexually transmitted diseases. It has been estimated that 
about 3 million American adolescents are newly infected with a sexually trans- 
mitted disease each year, with chlamydia and gonorrhea being the most com- 
monly acquired diseases.°' With the alarming spread of AIDS (acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome), preventive measures have become a matter of life 
and death. Almost 50 percent of high school students reported ever having had 
sexual intercourse (49 percent of males and 48 percent of females), but only 57 
percent of the teenagers who were sexually active in the previous three months 
reported using condoms, which, aside from abstinence, is the only relatively safe 
protection against AIDS.” It is estimated that one-fourth of all new human im- 
munodeficiency virus (HIV) cases occur in people ages thirteen to twenty-one, 
half are among people under age twenty-five, and the majority of these infections 
are sexually transmitted.*° 


A FINAL WORD 


Some believe that the large number of sexually transmitted diseases, especially 
AIDS, has strengthened the position of those who argue for comprehensive sex 
education programs. Providing children with the sex education that will help 
them understand the risks they face and how to prevent or minimize those risks 
makes a great deal of sense. Still, some object that sex education, by exciting inter- 
est in sexual experimentation, will lead to more promiscuity and increase the risk 
that it is supposed to reduce. In fact, in programs that provide information about 
both contraception and abstinence, evaluators have found no increase in sexual 
activity. A review of forty-seven diverse programs found that sex education not 
only tended to delay the onset of sexual activity but also appeared to reduce the 
number of sexual partners, the number of unplanned pregnancies, and the rates 
of sexually transmitted diseases.°* Unfortunately, those are not the kind of sex ed- 
ucation programs students typically receive.’ Most sex education programs aren't 
long enough in duration to be effective; don’t provide enough nitty-gritty infor- 
mation about how to minimize risks; begin too late in adolescents’ development; 
rely too heavily on ineffective teaching methods, such as lecturing; and don't treat 
human sexuality as part of our ethical responsibilities to one another. 

Successful HIV education programs must focus on students’ behavior, for that 
is what puts them at risk, Teenagers report that they know what they should and 
should not do to avoid transmission of HIV, but their physical urges are stronger 
than their common sense. This speaks to the need for advice on how to handle 
sexual feelings and how to evaluate relationships. Students need to be helped to 
gain the self-control and strength of character to avoid risky and irresponsible 
behavior. 

In the meantime, it is possible that you will have students in your class or 
school who are known to be HIV infected. It is important for you and your col- 
leagues to know school district policy regarding these children and the ways in 
which the disease can be transmitted. Safeguarding other children while also at- 
tending to the rights and needs of the infected child requires knowledge, care, 
and understanding. 





Given the range of social problems that we have discussed in this and the preced- 
ing chapter, it is not surprising to find the schools bearing an ever-growing bur- 
den to guide young people’s decision making. How well equipped are the schools 
to handle this task? Too often public education has merely reflected the inequities 
of our society in its treatment of women, racial minorities, individuals with dis- 
abilities or disadvantages, individuals who are culturally different, and so on. 
Many of the tension points in American education touch on questions of values: 
Can equity and excellence coexist? If not, which is more important? Can the 
rights of the majority and minority receive equal protection? The problems im- 
plied by these questions are not easily solved, and these tension points will likely 
be with us for a long time to come. 
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KEY TERMS 

at-risk students (136) charter schools (162) 

equality of educational opportunity site-based decision making (162) 
(156) school vouchers (162) 

school choice (159) Title IX (167) 


magnet schools (160) 


FOR REFLECTION 


le 


How does poverty affect the lives of students from poor families? What is the 
teacher’s responsibility to children burdened with poverty? 


. What aspects of our culture contribute to the high incidence of child abuse in 


the United States? 


. Should schools assume responsibility for educating children about alcohol, 


drugs, sex, and suicide? Why or why not? If so, what aspects of the current cur- 
riculum should be dropped to make room for these topics? 


. Were you aware of the problem of school violence and vandalism before you 


read this chapter? Will it be a major factor in your decision regarding whether 
or not to teach? 


. Do you agree that equality of educational opportunity should be defined by its 


effects rather than by its provisions? Can you think of an analogy to support 
your case for or against this position? 


. Do you support the use of school vouchers? Why or why not? 


. Can you recall any gender-biased behavior that you have observed in schools? 


Do you think gender bias and gender-role stereotyping are problems in our 
schools? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


AAUW Report: How Schools Shortchange Girls. Washington, DC: American As- 


sociation of University Women, 1992. 

This report examines the various ways in which girls are treated detrimentally 
in schools, including the formal and informal curriculum, teacher-student in- 
teractions, and sexual harassment. 


Comer, James P., Norris M. Haynes, Edward T. Joyner, and Michael Ben-Avie, 


eds. Rallying the Whole Village: The Comer Process for Reforming Education. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1996. 

In this text, James Comer and his colleagues describe the process they have em- 
ployed to coordinate various resources to create effective school communities 
in areas of low socioeconomic status. ‘ 
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Education Week on the Web. World Wide Web site at http://www.edweek.org SEARCH 
Published forty-one times a year, Education Week is the nation’s newspaper Tey 
devoted to educational issues, preschool through secondary school. Many of ocr 
the issues discussed in this chapter are reported on in this periodical, and its 
web site contains an archive section that permits searches for particular topics 
and issues. The site also includes the archives of Teacher Magazine. 


Levine, Daniel U., and Rayna F. Levine. Society and Education, 9th ed. Need- 
ham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1996. 
The authors summarize recent research examining many of the social issues 
touched on in this chapter. 


Nathan, Joe. Charter Schools: Creating Hope and Opportunity for American 
Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1999. 
The author, a long-time proponent of charter schools, provides the historical 
background on the charter school movement, gives examples of successful 
schools, and offers specific guidelines for people who want to develop and 
operate their own charter school. 
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What exactly do good 
teachers do, and how 
do they do it? In re- : 
cent decades, educa- 
tors have been 
developing a deeper 
understanding of what 
makes a teacher effec- 
tive. There are many 
new teaching methods, 
new technologies, and 
new approaches to 
curriculum. In this 
section, we aim to 
give you insights into 
the issues, challenges, 
and opportunities for 
teachers. 
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| fective teaching i is ee more than an intuitive process. A ae must _ 

continually make decisions and act on those decisions. To do this effec- 

m tively, the teacher must have knowledge, both theoretical knowledge about _ 
learning and human behavior and specific knowledge about the subject _ 

matter to be taught. A teacher also must demonstrate a repertoire of 

~ teaching skills that are believed to facilitate student learning and must 

display attitudes that foster learning and genuine human relationships. 

_ This chapter emphasizes. that 





















_» Teachers are required to make many decisions as they plan for instruc- 
tion, implement teaching strategies, and evaluate outcomes of their 
: planning and strategies. : — 





; > Four m major types of teacher attitudes sitet teaching fehavine (1) at- 
__ titude toward self, (2) attitude toward children, (3) attitude toward 
peers and parents, and (4) attitude toward the subject matter. 











> A teacher should have an intimate knowledge of the subject matter : 
being taught, both the instructional content and the disciple from 
which it derives. 





> To be able to recognize and interpret classroom events appropriately, 
a teacher should be familiar with theoretical knowledge and research 
i about learning and human behavior. 





dD Effective teachers demonstrate a repertoire of teaching skills that en-_ 

able them to meet the different needs of their students. Research has 
identified a number of these skills i in, to name a few areas, classroom | 
management, effective enon: and planning techniques. 











We once knew a teacher who was described as having not twenty years of experi- 
ence but one year’s experience twenty times. The message was that this teacher 
had stopped growing and developing as a professional after the first year. As 
someone just starting in your teaching career, this may seem like a remote possi- 
bility. After all, there’s so much that you know you don’t know, and you're eager 
to learn as much as you can. It is relatively easy, however, to fall into comfortable 
patterns of teaching, especially after you have gained a few years of experience. 
How can you avoid this complacency and stagnation? 

One way is to maintain your curiosity and develop habits of inquiry and re- 
flection. More and more teacher educators are coming to believe that although it 
is important to prepare beginning teachers for initial practice, it is even more im- 
portant to help them develop the attitudes and skills to become lifelong students 
of teaching. Ideally, rather than relying on authority, impulse, or unexamined 
previous practice, teachers will continually examine and evaluate their attitudes, 
practices, effectiveness, and accomplishments. This process of examination and 
evaluation is often called reflective teaching. Reflective teachers ask themselves 
such questions as “What am I doing and why?” “How can I better meet my stu- 
dents’ needs?” “What are some alternative learning activities to achieve these ob- 
jectives?” “How could I have encouraged more involvement or learning on the 
part of the students?” Even when lessons go well, reflective teachers analyze the 
lesson to determine what went well and why, and how else things might have 
been done. 

Developing the habits of inquiry and reflection should begin in the teacher 
education program. Experiences with schools, teachers, and students will give 
you many opportunities to reflect on what has occurred. The use of journal writ- 
ing, observation instruments, simulations, and videotaping can help you exam- 
ine teaching, learning, and the contexts in which they occur. Comparing your 
perspectives with those of classmates, professors, and school personnel will 
broaden your interpretations and give you new insights. As you reflect on your 
experiences, you will come to distrust simplistic answers and explanations. Nu- 
ances and subtleties will start to become clear, and situations that once seemed 
simple will reveal their complexities. Moral and ethical issues are likely to be en- 
countered and thought about. By practicing reflective teaching, you will grow 
and develop as an effective, professional teacher. 

This chapter will discuss some basic characteristics of effective teachers that 
you can use as a starting point for your own reflections. We begin with a case 
study of a new teacher who faces problems that many classroom veterans will 
find familiar. 


Carol Landis: A Case of Classroom Decision Making 
As an example of how ordinary teaching situations can lead to useful reflections 
about effective teaching, consider the case of Carol Landis. Carol is beginning her first 
year of teaching. She prepared to be a high school social studies teacher, graduated, 
and accepted a job in her own community, a small city in the Northwest. Most of her 
students come from solidly blue-collar, working-class backgrounds. 
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Case Study cont'd 

Carol has been assigned three periods of world geography and two periods of 
American history. We'll join her as she prepares the first lesson of a new unit in world 
geography. 

Carol plans to require her ninth-graders to work in groups to prepare panel dis- 
cussions about a country of their choice. She wants the groups to research the rela- 
tionships among the geography, political history, and culture of a country and share 
what they find in panel discussions with the rest of the class. Carol sets these goals for 
her students: that they work together in groups and that they make effective oral pre- 
sentations of their research. 

When planning how to present the assignment to her classes, Carol has many ques- 
tions. Do these students know how to use the library? If not, will she need to provide 
directions for using reference materials? Maybe the librarian has already done this, 
and they'll just need a review. Do these students know what culture means or under- 
stand general concepts that will help them look for relationships among culture, his- 
tory, and geography? What background do they need before they start researching a 
specific country? And do these students know how to work in groups? Have they ever 
participated in a panel discussion? In planning how to help her students complete this 
assignment, Carol bases her decisions on what she thinks she knows about them as 
learners. 

Although Carol has already planned this assignment to fit into the social studies 
curriculum, she is concerned about whether the books in her room and the library 
will provide the information her students need. What other resources are available? 
She knows that other teachers have back issues of National Geographic, for example. 
Maybe she could help students use the World Wide Web to access hypertext links that 
would tie together geography, political history, and culture for their respective 
countries. 

In addition to the panel discussions, Carol has considered having each student sub- 
mit a written report. But for this first research assignment, she decides that an oral 
presentation by the group is appropriate. Later, she’ll work with the classes on report 
writing. In the beginning, she wants her students to enjoy her classes, to feel a part of 
a group, and to get to know one another. And Carol prefers listening to her students to 
grading written reports anyway, so this assignment fits her style of teaching. 

Despite her planning, when Carol reflects on her second-period class after the first 
day of library research, she wonders what went wrong. One group argued the whole 
period and never did select a country. Maybe she should have assigned groups and not 
let students choose their own partners? She tried to ignore the group, believing they 
should work out their own differences and come to a group decision. But what if they 
never work together? She noticed that another group was completely dominated by 
one of the top students. He decided what country they would research, he assigned the 
topics, and he told the others where to look for information. When Carol urged the 
other members to share equally in the group decisions, they asserted, “Tom always gets 
A’s. We don’t mind if he tells us what to do.” Carol didn’t know how to respond to their 
concern for grades without insulting Tom. So she said nothing. 

Later in the period, Tom asked her what religion predominated in Indonesia. Carol 
wasn’t sure but was afraid to admit her lack of information, so she told him, “Just look 
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Case Study cont’d 

it up.” Tom responded, “So you don’t know either?” Carol testily told Tom that she was 
not his personal encyclopedia. Now she wonders if she overreacted. Maybe she should 
have admitted she didn’t know. Was Tom challenging her authority, or was he just re- 
acting to the sharp tone in her order to look it up? Did she turn Tom and his group 
against her? 

Carol also wonders whether the other groups worked productively. She spent so 
much time watching the arguing group and Tom’s group that she didn’t have time to 
notice whether the chatter from the other groups was work or play. Maybe it didn’t 
hurt to let the other groups have some fun today, anyway. She can direct her attention 
to them tomorrow. 

There is so much to watch and monitor when students work in groups, Carol real- 
izes. And so many questions: “Where do I find this?” “Mr. Shaw won't lend me his 
magazines; what do I do now?” “This library stinks. Why do we have to do this assign- 
ment anyway?” “Miss Landis, what did you do this weekend?” Carol wonders if she will 
ever learn to field all her students’ questions and comments and distinguish the words 
on the surface from the real messages. And what to do about Ron, who started reading 
a novel about life in Siberian concentration camps? Carol thinks it is the only book 
she has ever seen him read. But it won't help his group do their project on Zaire. 

Maybe this assignment wasn’t such a good idea in the first place, Carol thinks. Or 
maybe she just wasn’t up to working with her classes in groups. The stares from the li- 
brarian and the study hall teacher indicated that they didn’t think she could handle 
her classes. And Carol hasn’t even thought about how she will grade her students’ 
panel discussions. Just thinking about it all exhausts her. How will she ever get 
through another day with that second-period class? 





The Teacher as Decision Maker 


We present Carol’s case to illustrate that the teacher’s role can be described as one 
of decision maker. Indeed, some educational researchers have identified skill in 
decision making as the most important teaching skill. Some decisions are made 
as teachers quietly deliberate curricular and instructional goals; many more must 
be made almost instantaneously as teachers and students interact. Let’s look at 
some of the particular decisions that Carol made or will make, dividing them 
into three basic stages: planning, implementing, and evaluating. 


Planning Decisions Carol wants her students to understand the relationships 
among geography, history, and culture. But what exactly does she want them to 
know about these relationships? She must decide the particular kinds of under- 
standing she wants her students to achieve, and this decision affects her choice of 
teaching techniques. 

From a variety of possible techniques, she has chosen independent group 
work. She has also decided that a panel discussion will provide evidence of her 
students’ learning. These decisions reflect Carol’s personal preferences, her goals 
for her students’ learning, and her skills in methods of evaluating their learning. 
Her decisions are also based on a series of judgments about her students’ ability 
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to do research, work in groups, and present panel discussions, as well as on judg- 
ments about how long they will need to work together and what resources they 
will need. 


Implementing Decisions As Carol teaches this lesson or series of lessons, she 
has to decide when and how to intervene with some of her groups, whether to 
allow Ron to continue reading a novel, and what responses to make to students’ 
questions. 


Evaluating Decisions After the first day’s library work, Carol examines her 
interactions with the students, facing decisions about what adjustments to make 
in her strategies for the next day. As the groups continue to work, she will also 
face decisions about how to evaluate the impact of her planning and instruction 
on her students’ learning. 


In each of these planning, implementing, and evaluating stages of instruc- 
tional decision making, Carol chooses among alternative concepts her students 
could learn, approaches to help them learn the concepts, ways to manage the 
classroom to encourage their learning, and ways to measure their learning. Could 
her decisions improve with more adequate knowledge, skills, and attitudes? 


Aspects of Effective Decision Making 


In the rest of this chapter, we will explore the areas of competence that help 
teachers make more effective decisions. We, along with many other educators, be- 
lieve that to be effective decision makers, elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers need to have attitudes, knowledge, and skills particular to the teaching 
profession. Teachers must ask themselves not only “What am I going to teach?” 
but also “What should my students be learning?” “How can I help them learn it?” 
and “Why is it important?” To answer these questions, teachers must be familiar 
with children and their developmental stages. They must know something about 
events occurring outside the classroom and about what society requires from the 
young. They must have enough command of the subject they teach to be able to 
distinguish what is peripheral from what is central. They must have a philosophy 
of education that guides them in their role as teacher. They must know some- 
thing about how human beings learn and about how to create environments that 
promote learning. 

What are the specialized skills and attributes of the effective instructional de- 
cision maker? The four areas of competence that we consider essential for a 
teacher are the following: 


1. Attitudes that foster learning and genuine human relationships 
2. Knowledge of the subject matter to be taught 
3. Theoretical knowledge about learning and human behavior 


4. Skills of teaching that promote student learning 


WHAT ATTITUDES DOES THE EFFECTIVE TEACHER POSSESS? 


A number of educational researchers have tried to 
identify expert and experienced teachers and compare 
them with ordinary or novice teachers. These studies 
have identified various ways in which novice and ex- 
pert teachers differ. 

We can think of an expert teacher as similar to an 
expert chess player. Expert chess players quickly spot 
trouble areas in any chessboard pattern; likewise, ex- 
pert teachers quickly recognize trouble spots in a 
classroom setting. Experts in chess or teaching draw 
on their hours of experience to build a repertoire of 
recognizable patterns. In one experiment, expert and 
novice teachers were asked to look at a photograph of 
a classroom and identify the class activity. Experts 
were better able to “read” the classroom, making infer- 
ences about what was happening in the picture. When 
observed in action, expert teachers also show greater 
ability to gather information in a short time for multi- 
ple purposes. For example, an expert teacher may be 
able to accomplish many tasks in an opening review 
session: gather attendance information, identify who 
did or did not do the homework, and locate students 
needing help with the next lesson. | 

In comparison, novice teachers described the sur- 
face characteristics of the classroom pictures they saw. 
And when presented with descriptions of student 
problems, the novices relied again on the literal 
features of the problems to suggest solutions. Their 


analyses did not correspond with the higher-order 
classifications used by expert teachers. 

Experts differed from novices in their approaches 
to planning as well. In a simulated task of planning, 
experts focused on learning what students already 
knew about the subject matter to be learned, while 
novices planned to ask students where they were in 
their textbooks and then present a review of impor- 
tant concepts. In other words, experts planned to 
gather information from the students, whereas nov- 
ices planned to give information to them. 

The research suggests that experts in any field 
demonstrate skill in planning and in classifying prob- 
lems and formulating solutions. This is no less true for 
teachers: the expert teacher shows problem-solving 
skills like those of other experts, whether in chess, 
bridge, or physics. The studies also indicate that the 
process of moving from novice to expert teacher takes 
cons derable time because extensive experience is nec- 
essary to develop enough episodic knowledge to inter- 
pret information about classrooms. 


Sources: David C. Berliner, “Expertise: The Wonder of Ex- 
emplary Performances,” in Creating Powerful Thinking in 
Teachers and Students, ed. J. N. Mangiere and C. C. Block 
(Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace College Publishers, 1994), 
pp. 161-186; Greta Morine-Dershimer, “Instructional Plan- 
ning,” in J. M. Cooper, ed., Classroom Teaching Skills, 6th ed. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1999), pp. 32-33. 





Teachers draw on their competence in these four areas to inform the many de- 
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cisions they make as they plan instruction and as they spontaneously interact 
with the students in their classes. Figure 6.1 indicates the relationship of these ar- 
eas of competence to the process of instructional decision making. In the re- 
mainder of this chapter, we’ll examine these areas of competence, now and then 
referring to the instructional decisions that Carol made and the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skills influencing her decisions. 





Many people believe that the teacher’s personality is the most critical factor in 
successful teaching. If teachers have warmth, empathy, sensitivity, enthusiasm, 
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FIGURE 6.1 __ Relationship of Teacher-Competence Areas to Process of Instructional 
Decision Making 
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Source: From James M. Cooper (ed.), “The Teacher as a Decision Maker,” in Classroom Teaching Skills, Sixth 
Edition. Copyright © 1999 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted with permission. 


and humor, they are much more likely to be successful than if they lack these 
characteristics. In fact, many people argue that without these attributes, an indi- 
vidual is unlikely to be a good teacher. 

For years, educational researchers sought to isolate the characteristics essen- 
tial to good teachers. In one comprehensive study, the researcher concluded that 
effective teachers are fair, democratic, responsive, understanding, kindly, stimu- 
lating, original, alert, attractive, responsible, steady, poised, and confident. Inef- 
fective teachers were described as partial, autocratic, aloof, restricted, harsh, dull, 
stereotyped, apathetic, unimpressive, evasive, erratic, excitable, and uncertain.! 

But this information is not very useful. After all, what human interaction 
wouldn’t be improved if the participants possessed only positive traits? Two re- 
searchers, summarizing fifty years of research on teachers’ personalities and char- 
acteristics, conclude, “Despite the critical importance of the problem and a 
half-century of prodigious research effort, very little is known for certain about 
the nature and measurement of teacher personality, about the relation between 
teacher personality and teaching effectiveness.”? 

A person's attitudes, or predispositions to act in a positive or negative way to- 
ward people, ideas, and events, are a fundamental dimension of his or her per- 
sonality. Although the relationship between general personality traits and teacher 
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Anne Mansfield Sullivan sss-13 


: 


2 become an international celebrity. — 


Sullivan pioneered the teaching ue oivitaals: 
without sight and without hearing. Today we speak 7 
of a deaf culture, but this term was not used in the 
era of Anne Sullivan. “Teacher,” as Helen always” a 
called her, is credited with making it possible to 
reach students who were ae to have mental _ 
a dumb now. It was one of the most. dramatic 


retardation. 






T he saver of Irish immigrants, Sullivan was : 


1866, and entered the almshouse at sak when he 
mother died and her father abandoned her and her — 
brother. Half-blind herself, she went to the Perkins 
School for the Blind in Boston at age fourteen with- _ 
out a toothbrush, hat, or coat; her only possessions . 
a absorbs words. This method had never before been 


were a shirt and stockings tied in a bundle. 


At age twenty-one, Sullivan took a job offered by : 
the Keller family in Tuscumbia, Alabama, to teach - 


the Kellers’ daughter, Helen. Helen Keller was an an- 


gry and frustrated child, but not stupid. Sullivan saw _ 
~ School and Radcliffe, Sullivan attended classes, inter- 


this and began her assault on Helen’s locked mind. 
Within a month, she made contact with Helen in the 


now famous pump story, immortalized in the drama 


The Miracle Worker. Sullivan fingerspelled words 


into Helen’s hand, each word suiting an action. Fi-_ 


nally, Helen, feeling water over her hand, realized the 
connection between word and object. She had bro- 
ken the code and realized that everything had a 
name. 

Sullivan’s methods were practical. She taught He- 
len to play through games and exercises, stimulating 
her to ask the names of the motions. She kept a 
menagerie of animals for Helen to help her under- 
stand movement. She progressed to abstractions like 
peace and God as soon as her pupil was ready. 





he proof is in the pupil. In this case, Helen 
Keller, a blind and deaf pupil, was a terror. 
Wily and mean, Helen was also animal- like. 
Nevertheless, her teacher, Anne Sullivan, enabled her 


sible, giving her 
worked at teaching | her to sit, stand, and walk prop- 
erly. As soon as Beas could ee Se 


- Sullivan oe sd to make Helen as normal as pos- 
every experience she could. She 





ae Laziness, Lee aneduee: oad pro- 
-crastination were dealt oe by oo humor, 
aed light sarcasm. 







- Helen’ used th nd alphabet for three years 





tore she bega 1 to. speak. When Helen was nine, 


Sullivan was" rewarded with the words “I am not 


e history of teaching. — 

Sullivan’s great discovery ¥ was that a child should 
not be taught each word separately by a separate def- 
inition but instead should be given endless repetition 
of language he or she does not understand all day 


long. Sullivan continually spelled words into Helen’s 


hand to mimic the way a hearing child in the cradle 


put into practice in the education of é a deaf child, es- 
pecially a deaf-blind one. 

~ When Helen attended a school for ae pupils in 
New York, Annie Sullivan went along. At Cambridge 


preting instruction and looking up words for Helen. 
She made herself eye and ear to Helen and supplied 
knowledge to a starving mind as she fired her pupil’s 
drive to study hard. After college, Sullivan accompa- 
nied Helen on worldwide lecture tours as Helen 
became a famous author and personality. Extraordi- 
narily close, teacher and pupil spent much of their 
lives together. The name “Teacher” has been enriched 
by Annie Sullivan’s dedicated life, persistent high 
standards, and creative instruction. 


Source: Marilyn Ryan. 
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effectiveness has proven elusive, almost all educators are convinced of the impor- 
tance of teacher attitudes in the teaching process. Attitudes have a direct, though 
often unrecognized, effect on our behavior in that they determine the ways we 
view ourselves and interact with others. 

We believe four major categories of attitudes affect teaching behavior: (1) the 
teacher’s attitude toward self, (2) the teacher’s attitudes toward children and the 
relationship between self and children, (3) the teacher’s attitudes toward peers 
and pupils’ parents, and (4) the teacher’s attitude toward the subject matter. 


The Teacher's Attitude Toward Self: Self-Understanding 


If teachers are to help students have meaningful experiences, develop their apti- 
tudes and abilities, face their inner difficulties, and accept themselves as people, 
they need to know and understand those students. But before teachers can do 
that, they must work at knowing and understanding themselves. Empirical evi- 
dence from psychology indicates that people who deny or are unable to cope with 
their own emotions are unlikely to be capable of respecting and dealing with 
others’ feelings. 

For example, unless teachers recognize their own needs and anxieties, they 
will be unlikely to understand and empathize with their students’ needs or ex- 
pressions of anxiety. They may not recognize that students’ inabilities to learn, 
inattentiveness, impudence, or irritability may be the result of anxiety. Teachers 
also need to recognize that their own anxieties may make them irritable, causing 
the students in turn to feel anxious and to show similar symptoms. 


Ways to Achieve Self-Understanding How can one achieve understanding 
of self and, after achieving it, accept it? A number of potential resources can help 
promote self-understanding. For example, books by sensitive and compassionate 
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people who have made progress in their own struggles to know themselves can 
be a valuable aid in self-examination. For prospective teachers, such books might 
include Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s Teacher, an account of her teaching experience in 
a Maori infant school in New Zealand; Tracy Kidder’s Among Schoolchildren; 
Herbert Kohl’s 36 Children; and Lisa Delpit’s Other People’s Children. 

Another method is participant observation, the process of observing a class 
and recording what you hear, see, and feel as you observe. You then compare your 
record with the records of other observers. This experience may show you that 
what you notice in any given situation is determined largely by habits of thought 
that you take for granted. It may also show that your “objective” perceptions are 
often projections of your own subjective state, and so may tell you more about 
yourself than about the people you have observed. 

Some colleges offer sessions run by trained leaders, as well as personal coun- 
seling sessions, to help you face and cope with feelings of limitation, insecurity, 
inferiority, or confusion, the need to be liked and approved of, lack of direction, 


books about teachers 


observing in classrooms 


college and self-examination 








1. You are a woman, a beginning teacher in a ninth- 
grade English course. As the first semester pro- 
ceeds, you realize that one of your students, Fred, 
has a crush on you. He is always volunteering to 
help you pass out papers, and he lingers after class 
each day to talk to you. He finds out your home 
address and comes to visit you one Saturday morn- 
ing. His actions are becoming obvious to the other 
students, who are starting to kid him about his 
infatuation. 
What would you do? 


. You are generally recognized as one of the most 
popular teachers in your school. The students look 
upon you as a friend who can be trusted, and you 
have told them that if they ever have problems, 
school-related or personal, they should feel free to 
come to you. One day Maryanne, a junior in one of 
your classes, seeks you out. Close to hysteria, she 
tells you she is ten weeks pregnant. You are the first 
person she has told. She begs you for advice, but in- 
sists you do not tell her parents. 
What would you do? 


. You are a sixth-grade teacher. Until recently, you 
have been quite comfortable in your class of 
twenty-seven children. About three weeks ago, you 
had to speak to Debbie. Although she is the bright- 








est student and the natural leader in your class, she 
was continually talking when you were trying to ad- 
dress the class. Since then she has been as cool as ice 


to you. But, more worrisome, she has turned the 
class against you. They seem hostile, and there are 
continued signs of lack of cooperation. The princi- 
pal wants to talk with you because she has heard 
many complaints recently. 

What would you do? 


. You are a white teacher in a somewhat racially tense 


school. There are seven African American students 
in one of your classes. Because you fear alienating 
the African Americans and being accused of preju- 
dice, you make special efforts to treat them fairly. 
One day three of your white students come to see 
you and accuse you of coddling the African Ameri- 
cans and discriminating against whites. 
What would you do? 


. You teach in a school that uses a letter grading sys- 


tem. You have assigned your students a term paper. 
You know that one student has spent hours and 
hours on his report, but its quality is quite poor. 
The student has already expressed his hope that 
you will take effort into account when grading the 
reports. 

What would you do? 
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and other problems. We urge you to regard self-examination as a serious com- 
mitment and to undertake it, as a prospective teacher, in an effort to make a good 
decision about whether to teach and to become the best teacher you are capable 
of becoming. 

Remember Carol’s attitude toward Tom when he asked for information she 
didn’t have. And recall her seeming “live and let live” attitude toward the argu- 
mentative group and the student reading a novel. What may these attitudes about 
student behaviors indicate about Carol’s self-concept? Is she afraid to admit limi- 
tations in her knowledge? Does she hesitate to discipline off-task behavior be- 
cause she thinks her students will no longer like her? How strong is her need for 
approval? Maybe Carol overreacts to Tom’s request for information because she 
is insecure with the role of teacher and feels threatened by his authority among 
his peers. Although Carol’s case does not give enough information to answer 
these questions, we can say with confidence that her self-concept will influence 
her behavior toward her students. As Carol develops a realistic understanding of 
herself and her needs and anxieties, she will change her attitudes toward her stu- 
dents and improve her relationship with them. 


The Teacher's Attitude Toward Children 


Children are sensitive observers of adult behavior, and they often see, and be- 
come preoccupied with, aspects of the teacher’s attitude toward them of which 
the teacher may be unaware. Consider how a teacher’s effectiveness might be re- 
duced by these feelings or attitudes toward students: 


D A strong dislike for particular pupils and obvious fondness for others 
» Biases toward or against particular ethnic groups 


D A bias toward certain kinds of student behavior, such as docility or inquisi- 
tiveness 


) An uneasiness in working with children who have disabilities 


Few teachers are entirely free of negative attitudes at the outset, and self- 
awareness can be the crucial factor distinguishing a teacher who is able to control 
and change these attitudes. Thus, it is important that prospective teachers con- 
front their own attitudes early on, perhaps through case studies, group discus- 
sions, role playing, or behavioral records of teaching experiences. When we 
become aware of our attitudes, we can often control our behavior better, but even 
then change is neither easy nor automatic. It is difficult to admit to feelings and 
attitudes that might be considered inappropriate or unprofessional. For example, 
most teachers would like to believe that they like all their students equally, but 
this is almost never the case. You will have some students you find charming and 
others who rub you the wrong way. The important thing is that teachers treat 
students fairly, which usually means treating them differently. Each child has dif- 
ferent needs, and the best way to address these needs equitably is to address them 
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uniquely, including taking into account such factors as race, ethnicity, and gen- 
der. As one educator puts it, “If teachers pretend not to see students’ racial and 
ethnic differences, they really do not see the students at all and are limited in their 
ability to meet their educational needs.”° 


Teacher Expectations In general, a teacher’s expectation that all students can 
succeed seems to make a difference in students’ achievement. As a teacher, you 
need to believe that all your students are capable of high academic achievement 
and base your beliefs and behavior on the needs, abilities, and aspirations of each 
individual student. 

Teachers do form expectations about a student’s performance, and these ex- 
pectations seem to relate to the student’s achievement. The source of a teacher’s 
expectations may vary: a student’s social class, race, or sex; information from pre- 
vious teachers; test scores; or family background information. Research indicates 
that some teachers expect certain behaviors from students on the basis of stereo- 
types that they have about particular racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic groups.* 
For example, Asian American students may be encouraged to study mathematics 
or science because teachers believe they are “good” in those subjects. Or teachers 
may expect more from middle-class students than from lower-class students. 
Often teachers do not recognize these attitudes and beliefs but communicate 
them nevertheless in both overt and subtle ways, including the use of praise or 
criticism to guide a student’s performance.” 

If a teacher expects a student or group of students to behave in a certain way, 
the teacher’s attitude may serve as a self-fulfilling prophecy: that is, the students 
may behave in the predicted manner in response to the teacher’s attitude and not 
as a result of the other factors on which the teacher’s expectations are based. 
Thomas Good and Jere Brophy have suggested a process by which teachers’ ex- 
pectations may encourage certain levels of achievement.® 

First, the teacher forms expectations of specific behavior and achievement for 
‘ndividual students. Then the teacher’s behavior toward these students differs ac- 
cording to the expectations. The students perceive the teacher’s expectations 
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from how they are treated; this perception affects their self-concept, motivation 
to achieve, and aspiration to excel. Over time, students of whom much is ex- 
pected will perform well, and students of whom little is expected will perform 
poorly. Thus, the result seems to justify the original expectation and fulfill the 
teacher’s unspoken prophecy. The process is not automatic; teachers’ expecta- 
tions are not always fulfilled. But research indicates that teachers can influence 
which children do or do not achieve in the classroom. 


Carl Rogers’s Views At this point, let us consider the position—most 
eloquently expressed by Carl Rogers, a noted counselor, psychologist, and thera- 
pist—that significant learning depends on certain “attitudinal qualities” in the 
personal relationships between the facilitator and the learners.’ Rogers used the 
term facilitator rather than teacher because he believed that it emphasizes what 
happens to the learners rather than the performance of the teacher. The term 
facilitator also implies significantly different functions than does the term 
teacher. 

According to Rogers, an effective facilitator possesses the following three atti- 
tudinal qualities: 


1. Realness or genuineness. This is the attitude most basic to the learning rela- 
tionship. The facilitator must be a real person, one who “is being himself” and 
who is free to be enthusiastic, bored, interested, or angry instead of presenting a 
front or playing a role. 


2. Valuing the learners. To develop effective relationships, the facilitator must 
respect the learners—their feelings, their opinions, and their persons—as worthy 
in their own right, accepting both their imperfections and their potentialities. 


3. Empathic understanding. This is the ability to understand the learner with- 
out judging or evaluating. Recall the student who said to Carol Landis, “This li- 
brary stinks. Why do we have to do this assignment anyway?” An empathic, 
nonevaluative response by Carol might be “You don’t care for the library, and you 
don’t understand why you have to do the assignment. What do you find the most 
troublesome about the assignment?” Rogers urged that a teacher initially set the 
goal of making one nonevaluative, accepting, empathic response per day toa 
student’s demonstrated or verbalized feelings. By doing so, he believed, the 
teacher will discover the potency of this approach. 


Rogers's approach is intended to create a classroom environment conducive 
to self-initiated learning. He maintained that the teacher’s skills, knowledge of 
the field, curricular planning, lectures, and selection of books and other learning 
aids are all peripheral; the crux of the learning situation is the relationship be- 
tween the facilitator and the learner, which should be characterized by realness, 
valuing, and empathy. In the absence of these three attitudinal predispositions, 
Rogers contended, the learning environment is sterile and cannot produce sig- 
nificant learning. 

There is little question that if you have empathy for your students, value them 
as unique individuals, and are secure enough to be yourself without playing a 
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Researchers have not definitely established why some _11. Lows receive more private than public interac- 
teachers treat students they perceive as high and low tions; their activities are more closely monitored 
achievers differently. But observations of many class- and structured. 

room teachers reveal that they often behave differently 
toward these two groups of students. Good and Bro- 
phy have summarized these differences: 


12. When teachers grade tests and assignments, they 
give highs but not lows the benefit of the doubt in 
borderline cases. 





1. Teachers wait less time for lows to answer a 
question. 







13. Lows experience fewer friendly interactions, in- 
cluding fewer smiles and other nonverbal signs of 

2. Teachers give lows answers or call on someone else support. 
for the answer instead of giving clues or providing 


oe si 14. Lows receive shor less i i - 
additional opportunities to respond. a Ecceiye elottan_and less informative Jecc 


back to their questions. 







3. Teachers reward lows for inappropriate behaviors 


j 15. Teachers make less eye contact and respond less 
or incorrect answers. 


attentively to lows. 









4. Lows are more often criticized for failure. : ; 
16. Teachers make less use of effective but time-con- 


5. Lows are praised less frequently for success than suming instructional methods with lows when 
highs. time is limited. 


6. Lows may not receive feedback for public re- 17. There is less acceptance and use of lows’ ideas. 


sponses. . ‘ 
P 18. Lows are exposed to an impoverished curriculum. 


7. Generally, teachers interact less often with lows, 
paying less attention to them. 


8. Teachers call on lows less often for answers to ques- 


tions. Source: “How Do Teachers Treat High or Low Achievers?” 
from Looking in Classrooms, 8th ed. by Thomas L. Good and 
Jere E. Brophy. Copyright © 2000 by Addison-Wesley Educa- 
10. Less is demanded from lows. tional Publishers, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 







9. Teachers seat lows farther from the teacher. 


role, you will be a more successful teacher. In addition, the atmosphere in your 
classroom will make possible for you and your students a joy, an excitement, and 
a closeness absent from many classrooms. 


The Teacher's Attitude Toward Peers and Parents 


Much of what we have already said about teachers’ attitudes toward themselves 
and toward children also applies to their attitudes toward peers and parents. 
Some attitudes enhance a teacher’s effectiveness, and others detract from it. 


Authority/Collaboration One source of conflict may be the teacher’s attitude 
toward those who represent authority (ordinarily administrators but, for problems with authority 
prospective teachers, the university supervisor or cooperating teacher). Teachers 
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may find it hard to be themselves while dealing with people who outrank them 
in position or prestige. Sometimes teachers find they yield too readily to de- 
mands from those in authority, and as a result they feel guilty about complying 
rather than standing on their own convictions. When this occurs, the result is of- 
ten a continuing undercurrent of resentment toward the person in authority. 

If teachers can assume a role of collaboration with those in authority, seeing 
themselves as part of a valuable partnership in the enterprise of education, they 
may be able to overcome any predispositions to hostility or any anxiety unwar- 
ranted by reality. Resentment of those in authority only prevents communication 
and understanding. 


Competition/Cooperation Some teachers develop a strong drive to compete 
with other teachers for recognition from both authority figures and students. 
They try to have the best lesson plans, to be the “most popular teacher,” or to 
maintain the friendliest relationship with the administration. Such teachers are 
striving to be recognized and rewarded. As a result of this attitude, they some- 
times cut themselves off from much-needed help and severely limit their ability 
to be of help to others. Carol Landis has taken an important first step by enlisting 
the help of other teachers to get the necessary resources for her students. For the 
benefit of staff and students, teachers need to cooperate and share ideas. 


Superiority and Prejudice/Acceptance One attitude that never fails to 
cause trouble for teachers is a feeling of superiority to other teachers or parents 
of students. They may feel intellectually superior to colleagues, socially superior 
to students’ parents, or both. Some teachers simply have little tolerance for peo- 
ple who differ from them in values, cultural background, or economic status, 
and, as a result, they treat others with disdain and contempt rather than patience 
and respect. Again, effective teachers—those who work well with colleagues and 
parents to empower children to achieve—show attitudes of acceptance. In their 
dealings with other teachers and parents, teachers can again benefit from Carl 
Rogers's advice: be real or genuine, value other people as worthy in their own 
right, and show empathy. 


The Teacher’s Attitude Toward the Subject Matter 


This section is short because our message is simple: it is most important that 
whatever subject matter you teach, you feel enthusiasm for it. Just as students 
usually can discern the teacher’s attitude toward them, they are also very sensi- 
tive to the teacher’s attitude toward the subject matter. One of the most striking 
characteristics of the excellent teacher is enthusiasm for what she or he is teach- 
ing, or facilitating. The bored teacher conveys boredom to the students—and 
who can blame them for failing to get excited if the teacher, who knows more 
about the subject than they do, doesn’t find it engaging? 

Some teachers find it difficult to feel enthusiasm for acurriculum they haven’t 
constructed themselves, or don’t identify with, or don’t want to teach. The surest 
way to guarantee that teachers are enthusiastic about what they are teaching is to 
allow them to teach what they are enthusiastic about. And we do not mean this 
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as a mere play on words. We would rather see an enthusiastic teacher teaching a 
minor historical topic or macramé than an uninspired teacher teaching Shake- 
speare. As one student put it, “There is nothing worse than sitting in a lesson 
knowing full well that the teacher is dying to get rid of you and rush 
back to the staff room to have a cup of coffee.” Unfortunately, as more 
and more states adopt learning standards for students, the latitude that 
teachers once had to choose content is being greatly curtailed. States 
expect teachers to teach to the standards, and the high-stakes assessment tests 
given to students exert considerable pressure on teachers to be certain they “cover 
the content” contained on the assessments. If you have to teach something you 
would rather not, try to develop a positive attitude toward the subject. Enthusi- 
asm: if the teacher has it, life in the classroom can be exciting; if it is missing, 
there is little hope that students will learn much of significance. 








Very simply, prospective teachers need to understand the content of the subjects 
they teach, as well as the methods of teaching the specific content. The content is 
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learned by studying subject-matter courses taken in college and studying the ac- 
tual curriculum taught in the schools. Teachers need to understand the subjects 
they teach well enough to analyze and convey their elements, logic, possible uses, 
and social biases. That is, teachers need to understand the structure of the sub- 
jects they teach. 

Unfortunately, most college courses in the specific disciplines don’t prepare 
prospective teachers to actually teach the knowledge that students are expected 
to learn. Much of what prospective teachers learn from their study of the aca- 
demic disciplines is not taught to children and so is not directly applicable to 
teaching. This is particularly true for elementary school teachers, who are called 
on to teach content that is rarely taught in universities. For example, a mathemat- 
ics major preparing to teach elementary school may never have occasion to use 
differential equations or calculus in the content she or he teaches to elementary- 
age children. Thus, although studying and understanding specific disciplines is 
crucial, it is not sufficient for effective teaching. The teacher must also under- 
stand the content of the school curriculum that pupils are expected to know. 

Another type of knowledge shown by effective teachers is pedagogical con- 
tent knowledge, the knowledge that bridges content knowledge and pedagogy. 
Pedagogical content knowledge represents the “blending of content and peda- 
gogy into an understanding of how particular topics, problems, or issues are or- 
ganized, represented, and adapted to the diverse interests and abilities of learners, 
and presented for instruction.”* The skilled teacher draws on the most powerful 
analogies, illustrations, examples, explanations, and demonstrations to represent 
and transform the subject so that students can understand it. For example, a 
physics teacher who possesses pedagogical content knowledge might use the 
analogy of water flowing through a pipe to explain how electricity flows through 
a circuit, but he or she would also know the limitations of such an analogy. Edu- 
cation methods courses in the specific subject areas are where you are most likely 
to learn pedagogical content knowledge. 

These three types of knowledge—of discipline content (including the struc- 
ture of the discipline), of curriculum content, and of pedagogical content—are, 
we believe, essential for effective teachers. Did Carol Landis have such knowl- 
edge? We suspect not, at least not to the degree that she could communicate in- 
formation and concepts to her class with the authority and expertise required for 
effective teaching. In the next section, we'll examine more closely another area of 
the effective teacher’s knowledge: theoretical knowledge about learning and hu- 
man behavior. 





Theoretical knowledge about learning and human behavior equips the teacher 
to draw on concepts from psychology, anthropology, sociology, and related 
disciplines to interpret the complex reality of the classroom. The teacher who 
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lacks a theoretical background will have to interpret classroom events according 
to commonly held beliefs or common sense, much of which is, unfortunately, 
based on outmoded notions of human behavior. 


Theories-in-Use 


Let’s return for a moment to the case of Carol Landis. In the incident described, 
Carol operated on the basis of certain ideas, or what some call theories-in-use, 
which differ from pure theories.’ A theory is an unproved explanation of why 
something happens the way it does. In its simplest form, a theory is a hypothesis 
designed to bring generalizable facts, concepts, or scientific laws into systematic 
connection. On the other hand, a theory-in-use is something people have in their 
heads and apply in their dealings with people and the world. Theories-in-use are 
often unexamined. 

We all have these theories-in-use, and they guide us as we make our way 
through our daily lives. You eat certain foods because you have an idea that they 
have a healthy effect on the body. Or you decide to take a summer job in a public 
playground, believing that you'll get to know children better and that future 
prospective employers might be pleased or impressed when they hear you've had 
that kind of experience. 

As you may have observed, Carol Landis has several theories-in-use. For ex- 
ample, Carol has the theory-in-use that groups should operate democratically 
and not be dominated by one student. She also has a theory-in-use that some 
children will perform better in school than others; as a result, she expects certain 
behavior from certain kinds of students. She also has a classroom management 
theory-in-use that she should give students some leeway before she resorts to 
firm discipline. Some of Carol’s theories-in-use are clearly questionable. A few 
may have contributed to her problems that day in the library, and some may 
cause her more problems further down the line. But notice that Carol was not 
worried about her theories-in-use. She was worried about what she did and what 
she will do. She didn’t question some of her conceptions. Theories-in-use were 
the last things she had in mind, but they in fact caused some of her problems. 


Why Study Educational Theory? 


The fact that Carol did not reflect on the truth or falsity of her theories-in-use or 
try to recall some theories she had learned during her teacher education is not 
uncommon. Indeed, many teachers question the basic usefulness of theory. Many 
a beginning teacher has been told by a senior colleague, “Forget all that theory 
they’ve been giving you in college. Here’s what works in the real world.” Further, 
preservice teachers often complain that courses are too theoretical. They want to 
get out to schools, where the action is. This desire (perhaps it is your own desire) 
for things that work and ways to cope with real situations is vital, and we do not 
want to diminish it. As a teacher, you will need practical techniques and solutions 
to real problems. But to need practical tools does not mean that educational the- 
ory is less important. 


typical theones-in-use 


TES 
Carol’s theories-in-use 
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CHAPTER 6 





POLICY MATTERS! 





What's the Policy? 


Along with the push to raise academic standards 
for students in elementary and secondary schools, 
most states are raising the standards expected of 
would-be teachers. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


States are now requiring higher grade point aver- 
ages for students entering teacher education pro- 
grams. Also, as a prospective teacher, you will 
most likely have to pass some form of standard- 
ized test to become licensed to teach in your state. 
Candidates for teaching licenses usually must 
achieve passing scores on examinations that test 
general literacy and mathematical knowledge, 
subject-matter knowledge, and _ professional 
teaching knowledge. 


What Are the Pros? 


Teachers are increasingly seen as the missing ele- 
ment in the drive to raise academic standards and 
increase public confidence in K-12 schools. The 
perception is that you can raise standards for chil- 
dren and youth, but if you don’t have good teach- 
ers, you won't make progress. 


What Are the Cons? 


Higher standards could contribute to a teacher 
shortage. States are increasing the standards for 
becoming a teacher just as the demand for teach- 
ers is increasing, and many are predicting a short- 
age of teachers over the next decade. Nationwide, 
2.2 million new teachers will be needed in the 
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Raising Standards for Teachers 


next decade to meet rising student enrollments 
and replace retiring teachers. Passing state tests is 
not always automatic. For example, in the spring 
of 1998, Massachusetts introduced its first-ever li- 
censure exam, and nearly 60 percent of the test 
takers flunked. The bar for becoming a teacher 
has been raised, with the predictable result that 
fewer people will get over it. 

The increasing standards may also discourage 
people from pursuing teaching as a career for fear 
that they will spend four or five years of teacher 
education, only to be denied the opportunity to 
teach because they failed an exam. There is also 
concern that the exams don’t really measure 
teaching effectiveness, merely general knowledge. 
Also, some people who would be fine teachers just 
don’t test well. Finally, many people are concerned 
that these tests will diminish the pool of minority 
candidates, who historically have not tested as 
well as white candidates. 


What Do You Think? 


1. Is your decision on whether or not to become 
a teacher influenced at all by the requirement 
to pass a test to become licensed? Why or why 
not? 

2. Professions such as law and medicine require 
tests for licensure. Do you support the idea of 
testing teachers for licensure? What concerns, 
if any, do you have about teacher competency 
tests? 


3. What alternative methods can you suggest for 
states to use to determine teacher competence? 
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The case of Carol Landis illustrates how lack of theoretical knowledge of class- 
room management can lead to inappropriate behavior on the teacher’s part. Both 
theory and empirical research support the notion of being consistent in your ex- 
pectations of student behavior, whereas Carol thought it was all right to let stu- 
dents behave as they wished until they crossed her tolerance threshold, at which 
point she came down hard on them. Carol probably would not have encountered 
such trouble if more of her theories-in-use had been challenged. 

Like Carol, you may have your own theories-in-use, and these need to be chal- 
lenged and tested. The best way to do this is to pit them against other theories 
and ideas. We believe, moreover, that theoretical information is practical. The 
problem is not that theory is wrong or unworkable but that many teacher educa- 
tion programs offer students few opportunities to apply theory to practical situa- 
tions. As the great American educator John Dewey said, “Nothing is so practical 
as a good theory.”* Finally, by giving attention to theoretical knowledge now, we 
are looking ahead to the future. In other words, even if it doesn’t interest you 
much at this point, we want you to know that at a later stage of your develop- 
ment, you will encounter theories that will enlighten and enrich your work with 
the young. 


How Can Theoretical Knowledge Be Used? 


A teacher’s theoretical knowledge can be used in two ways: to interpret situations 
and to solve problems. (Practical knowledge, on the other hand, is more limited 
in applicability and is used primarily to respond to familiar situations. )!° 


An Example of Using Theoretical Knowledge Let’s consider an example of 
how theoretical knowledge can help a teacher interpret classroom events and 
solve the problems arising from them. In educational psychology, there is a con- 
cept known as the zone of proximal development, a range of tasks that a child 
cannot yet do alone but can accomplish when assisted by a more skilled partner. 
In other words, the child is on the verge of being able to solve a problem, but just 
needs some structure, clues, help with remembering certain steps or procedures, 
or encouragement to try. (This assistance, called scaffolding, allows students to 
complete tasks they can’t complete independently.) This zone is where 
instruction can succeed and real learning is possible. The concept of 
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why theoretical knowledge is 
necessary 


good theories are practical 


zone of proximal development 





the zone of proximal development derives from the theoretical work practice as neat 
of the Russian psychologist Lev Vygotsky, in which he theorized thata possible to the theorv 


child’s culture shapes cognitive development by determining what and 
how the child will learn about the world. 

Now suppose that a student, John, is experiencing difficulty doing some per- 
centage problems in math. You, the teacher, understand that the zone of proxi- 
mal development is influenced by reasoning ability, background knowledge, and 
motivation. Therefore, you assess John’s ability to understand the problems by 


*For the moment we will downplay the fact that John Dewey was primarily an educational theorist. 
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One of the pioneering investigators of research on 
teaching, N. L. Gage, professor emeritus at Stanford 
University, sees teaching as a blend of both art and sci- 
ence. Teaching can be considered an art because teach- 
ers must improvise and spontaneously handle a 
tremendous number of factors that interact in often 
unpredictable and nonsystematic ways in classroom 


settings. Teaching cannot be reduced to formulas or 
recipes for action, in Gage’s opinion. 

On the other hand, Gage contends that teaching is 
also a science. Although science can’t offer absolute 
guidance for teachers as they plan and implement in- 
structional strategies, research can provide a scien- 
tific basis for the art of teaching. For example, the 
research on academic engaged time has demon- 
strated the importance of keeping pupils on task 
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with intellectually challenging, but not too difficult, 
subject matter. 

These two components of teaching, art and sci- 
ence, interact. Empirically derived knowledge of the 
relationships among teacher behavior, pupil behavior, 
material to be learned, and desired student learning 
can guide teachers as they make artistic decisions 
about their teaching. That is, teachers use their knowl- 
edge of the research on these relationships to accom- 
plish the artistry of moving a unique classroom of 
unique students toward the intended learning. 

Is teaching an art or a science? The answer is “yes.” 


Source: N. L. Gage, Hard Gains in the Soft Sciences: The Case 
of Pedagogy (Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa, 1985), pp. 
4-11. Copyright © 1985. 





forming hypotheses and 
investigating 


watching him try to solve one of them. You ask him to explain to you what he is 
thinking as he attempts the solutions. Is he missing some important understand- 
ing, or is he making some procedural error? Are the problems too difficult, or 
should he be able to solve them with some assistance? If the latter, what kind of 
assistance does he need? Who should give him the assistance, you or another 
student? 

You decide that John is not lacking any fundamental knowledge but is very 
close to understanding the correct procedures. You ask Mary, a student who 
understands percentage problems pretty well, to come over and think aloud as 
she works on one of the problems. By thinking aloud and having John follow 
along, Mary provides John with insight into how she goes about solving the 
problem. You encourage John to ask Mary questions as she goes over her solu- 
tion. You now ask John to work a similar problem, also thinking aloud as he tries 
to solve it. This time he gets the problem correct. You ask him to do a couple 
more problems and to raise his hand when he finishes so you can check to see if 
his understanding carried over to the new problems. 

How did the theoretical knowledge about the zone of proximal development 
assist you in helping John? First, you had to determine whether John was close to 
understanding or missing some fundamental knowledge. Was he in the zone of 
proximal development where additional coaching or assistance would help him, 
or would you have to reteach some important knowledge that he didn’t have? 
Second, what sort of scaffolding would benefit John? By having both Mary and 
John think aloud as they solved the problem, mistakes or errors could be easily 


using theoretical knowledge 
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determined and, if solved correctly, provide a model for John. An understanding 
of the zone of proximal development and its related scaffolding strategies repre- 
sents the kind of theoretical knowledge that can help you interpret and solve 
classroom problems. 
This example helps to show that a teacher needs much more than a common- 
sense understanding of human behavior. The capable and effective teacher uses 
theoretical knowledge drawn from various education-related disciplines to for- 
mulate and test hypotheses about human behavior in the classroom. In our opin- 
ion, the translation of theory into practice cannot be left to chance; you must _— 
constantly take advantage of opportunities that allow you to apply theoretical taking advantage of 
concepts to classroom situations and to receive guidance and feedback from your — 9pportunities 
instructors about the application of these concepts. The field of cognitive psy- 
chology, in particular, has recently provided fertile research findings and theoret- 
ical concepts for teachers. 





Knowing Versus Doing 


Simply knowing something does not guarantee the ability to act on that knowl- 

edge. There is a profound difference between knowing and doing. Teachers may 

know, for example, that they should provide prompt feedback to their . 
students on written assignments, but they are not always able to act on A master can tell you what 
that knowledge. Or teachers may know how important it is to hold high he expects of yo u. A 
expectations for all children, regardless of race, ethnicity, or social class, seg¢her, tho ugh, awakens 
but not act on that knowledge. No teacher education program can afford ; 
to focus only on theoretical knowledge at the expense of the practice, or 

“doing,” dimension of teaching, just as no individual teacher can rely —-PATRICIA NEAL (ACTRESS) 
solely on knowledge of subject matter. All prospective teachers need to develop a 

repertoire of teaching skills to use as they see fit in varying classroom situations. 


your own expectations. 





Among the skills that many educators believe are essential to effective teach- some essential skills 
ing are the following: 


D The ability to ask different kinds of questions, each requiring different types 
of thought processes from the student 

» The ability to plan instruction and learning activities 

D The ability to diagnose student needs and learning difficulties 

D The ability to vary the learning situation to keep the students involved 


The ability to recognize when students are paying attention and to use this in- 
formation to vary behavior and, possibly, the direction of the lesson 
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In a broad study, educational researcher David 
Berliner attempted to provide an answer, based on 
contemporary research on teaching, to the question 
“What is an effective teacher?” His answer focuses on 
teacher behaviors that give students the opportunity 
to spend sufficient time engaged in and succeeding at 
tasks that help them achieve intended learning. Sev- 
eral behaviors seem to distinguish effective teachers: 


> They monitor students’ independent work, check- 
ing on their progress and providing appropriate 
feedback, to maintain a high level of student en- 
gagement with the task at hand. 


They structure lessons to let students know what is 
expected of them and what procedures to follow. 


They pace instruction rapidly to deliver a maxi- 
mum amount of the curriculum to students. 


They ask questions requiring students to analyze, 
synthesize, or evaluate, demand answers at the 
same level as the question, and wait at least three 
seconds for students’ answers. 


They communicate high expectations for student 
success. 


» The ability to use technological equipment, such as computers, to enhance 


student learning 
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They provide a safe and orderly classroom. Deviant 
behavior is managed sensibly, and academic 
achievement is rewarded. 


They foster a convivial atmosphere in their class- 
rooms. 


They capitalize on the instructional and motiva- 
tional uses of tests and grades. 


They provide feedback to students through praise, 
the use of student ideas, and corrective forms that 
allow students to respond appropriately. 


This list is not comprehensive; these nine cate- 
gories of teaching behaviors are only examples of be- 
haviors that distinguish effective teaching. But the 
relationship of this collection of attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills to a research base indicates their importance 
in the repertoire of the professional teacher. 


Source: David C. Berliner, “Effective Classroom Teaching: 
The Necessary But Not Sufficient Condition for Developing 
Exemplary Schools,” in Research on Exemplary Schools, ed. 
Gilbert R. Austin and Herbert Garber (Orlando, FL: Aca- 
demic Press, 1985), pp. 127-154. Copyright © 1985. 





» The ability to assess student learning 


» The ability to relate learning to the student’s experience 


The list of skills just given is far from complete. It does make it clear, however, 
that teachers need a large repertoire of skills to work effectively with students 
with varying backgrounds and different educational experiences. Varied ap- 
proaches are necessary to meet the many needs of students. Such skills must be 
overlearned to the point of becoming automatic; otherwise teachers will have 
difficulty calling up these skills in the classroom’s complex and rapidly paced 
setting. As Figure 6.1 illustrated, effective use of teaching skills, along with appro- 
priate attitudes, knowledge of subject matter, and theoretical knowledge, leads to 
better instructional decision making. 


importance of overlearning 
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Classroom Management Skills 


No other dimension of teaching causes more concern for beginning teachers 
than managing the classroom and maintaining discipline. “Will I be able to man- 
age and control my class(es) so I can teach effectively?” is a question most begin- 
ning teachers ask themselves. Because there is such a great concern about this 
aspect of teaching, we have chosen to spend some time on this skill area first, 
before turning, somewhat more briefly, to two others: questioning and planning 
skills. 

Classroom management is “a process—a set of activities—by which the 
teacher establishes and maintains those classroom conditions that facilitate 
effective and efficient instruction.”!' Developing teacher-student rapport, estab- 
lishing productive group norms, and rewarding promptness are examples of 
managerial behavior. Managerial behavior also includes housekeeping duties like 
recordkeeping and managing time and resources in the classroom. 

As with most complex teaching skills, classroom management requires a thor- 
ough understanding of theoretical knowledge and research findings, as well as 
practical experience. The knowledge or theory comes primarily from educational, 
social, and humanistic psychology. As with many other areas of investigation, there 
is no consensus regarding the one most effective approach to classroom manage- 
ment. Instead there are different philosophies, theories, and research findings, each 
tending to address particular dimensions or approaches to classroom management. 
Table 6.1 gives a brief overview of some of these approaches. 

The last twenty-five years or so have produced significant new knowledge 
about effective classroom management practices. The following sections describe 
some of those findings. 


Academic Engaged Time Research that focuses on student behaviors— 
primarily academic engaged time—reveals some interesting insights on effective 
teaching skills.* Academic engaged time (also known as academic learning time) 
is the time a student spends being successfully engaged with academically rele- 
vant activities or materials. Several research studies indicate that academic en- 
gaged time in reading or mathematics is strongly related to achievement in those 
subjects.!2 Simply put, the more time elementary students spend working on 
reading or mathematics activities that provide them with successful experiences, 
the more likely they are to achieve in those areas. Although this finding may not 
seem very startling, observations indicate that tremendous differences exist in the 
amount of time individual students spend engaged in academic activities, both 
across classrooms and within the same classroom. 


*On-task behavior, time on task, and academic engaged time are related concepts. On-task behavior 
is student activity that is appropriate to the teacher’s goals. Time on task refers to the amount of 
time students spend engaged in on-task behavior. Academic engaged time, discussed here and in 
Chapter 3, adds the dimensions of a high success rate and academically relevant activities or mate- 
rials to the concept of time on task. 
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differences among teachers 
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TABLE 6.1 Different Approaches to Classroom Management 


Name Major Developers Characteristics — 
Behavior _B. F. Skinner Originates from behavioral psy- 
modification chology. Modify student behav- 


jor by consistently and system- 
atically rewarding (reinforcing) _ 
appropriate student behavior 
and removing rewards for, or 
punishing, inappropriate stu- 
dent behavior. : 


Socioemotional 7 Carl Rogers — Originates in counseling and 
climate William Glasser clinical psychology. Emphasis 
a Haim Ginott on building positive interper- 


sonal relationships between 
students and teachers. 


Group process Richard Schmuck and Originates in social psychology 
Patricia Schmuck and group dynamics research. 

Lois Johnson and Emphasis on teacher establish- 

Mary Bany ing and maintaining effective, 


productive classroom group. 
Unity and cooperation, as well 
as group problem solving, are 
key elements. 


Authority Lee Canter and Views classroom management as 
Marlene Canter a process of controlling student 

behavior, primarily by using 
discipline. Emphasizes estab- 
lishing and enforcing rules, 
using soft reprimands and 
orders to desist. Assertive disci- 
pline is a popular manifestation 
of this approach. 


Source: Wilford A. Weber, “Classroom Management,” in Classroom Teaching Skills, Sixth Edition by James M. 
Cooper (ed.). Copyright © 1999 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 


The research on academic engaged time clearly indicates that a primary goal 
of elementary teachers (and probably secondary teachers, although the research 
has been limited mostly to elementary schools) should be to keep students on 
task. We know that classes that are poorly managed usually have little academic 
learning time. A major task of teachers is to learn how to manage their classes so 
that students are productively engaged. 

Numerous studies indicate that the most efficient teachers are able to engage 
their students about thirty minutes a day longer than the “average” teacher. If the 
most efficient teachers are compared with the least efficient, daily differences 
of an hour in academic engaged time appear. If this is spread out over 180 days, 
students of efficient teachers get 90 hours more of academic engaged time than 
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students of average teachers and 180 hours more than students of inefficient 
teachers! Differences of this magnitude may help explain why students in some 
classes learn more than students in others. 


Kounin’s Research Jacob Kounin’s research on classroom management in the 
elementary school grades explains which skills can help teachers improve their 
classroom management and keep pupils on task.!* Kounin discovered that effec- 
tive managers kept students involved in academic tasks, minimized the frequency 
with which students became disruptive, and resolved minor disruptions before 
they escalated into major ones. Of the concepts Kounin identified to describe 
teacher classroom management behavior, three seem particularly useful. The first 
concept he termed withitness. Teachers who are “with it” are those who commu- 
nicate to pupils, by their behavior, that they know what is going on. Teachers who 
are “with it” pick up the first sign of misbehavior, will deal with the proper pupil, 
will ignore a minor misbehavior to stop a major infraction, and so forth. 

The second and third concepts concern the problems of lesson flow and time 
management. Smoothness involves the absence of behaviors initiated by teachers 
that interfere with the flow of academic events. Examples of teacher behavior that 
do not reflect smoothness occur when a teacher bursts in on children’s activities 
with an order, statement, or question; when a teacher starts, or is engaged in, 
some activity and then leaves it “hanging,” only to resume it after an interval; and 
when a teacher terminates one activity, starts another, and then initiates a return 
to the terminated activity. 

The third concept, momentum, concerns the absence of teacher behaviors that 
slow down the pace of the lesson. Kounin conceptualized two types of slow- 
down behaviors: overdwelling (when a teacher dwells too much on pupil behav- 
ior, on a subpoint rather than the main point, on physical props rather than 
substance, or on instructions or details to the point of boredom) and fragmenta- 
tion (when a teacher deals with individual pupils one at a time rather than with 
the group or unnecessarily breaks a task into smaller parts when the task could 
have been accomplished in a single step). 

Kounin found strong correlations between teachers’ use of withitness, 
smoothness, and momentum and their pupils’ work involvement and restraint 
from misbehavior. He discovered that teachers who are effective classroom man- 
agers emphasize the prevention of disruptions rather than having to deal with 
them after they occur. Good managers do this by keeping the students engaged 
in lessons and assignments through effective application of the skills related to 
withitness, smoothness, and momentum. 


Other Research Findings Many researchers have replicated and extended 
Kounin’s work on classroom management. Here are a few other important 
recommendations arising from the research: 


1. Establish clearly defined rules and routines. Clear rules and routines decrease 
the complexity of the classroom, minimize confusion, and prevent loss of 
instructional time. Moreover, having students help make the rules increases their 
commitment to abide by them. 
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. When students misbehave, check your instruction. 


Many behavior problems result from problems 
with instruction. Students are bored or confused, 
and their response is to get off task and into 
trouble. 


. Take the time to ensure that students fully under- 


stand your classroom’s rules and procedures. As the 
old adage has it, “You have to keep school before 
you can teach school.” At the beginning of the 
year, and again if and when things begin to break 
down, teachers need to fix in the minds of their 
students how the class is to be ordered. 


. Regularly monitor the entire class. Successful class- 


room managers frequently scan the class, noticing 
what each student is doing. Although the teacher 
need not react to every sign of off-task behavior 
or deviation from the established procedure, it is 
important for students to know that what they are 
doing is being noted. 


. Move in on repeated or flagrant breaches of conduct 
quickly and directly. Do not let things drift. Stu- 
dents will think you are afraid to confront them, 
and they may end up confronting you! 


. Correct in private. As much as possible, deal with 


student misconduct in private. Don’t disturb the 
rest of the students and get them off task simply 
to get one or two students back to work. Also, 
public reprimanding may backfire and get you 
involved in a game of escalating remarks with a 
student. 


. Don’t make empty threats. Do not say you are go- 


ing to “do” something to a student or the class un- 
less you have thought it over carefully and are 
really ready to do it. For instance, do not threaten 
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to call the parents of every child in the room and 
tell them what rotten children they have unless 
you have a good deal of time—and alternative 
plans for next year. 


. Don’t put a hand on a student in anger or even an- 


noyance. Do not even think of striking a student, 
no matter how much you are tempted. When a 
situation is emotionally charged, even your well- 
intended gesture can be misinterpreted. On the 
other hand, if students are fighting, you may need 
to restrain them physically for their own good. 


. Think through behavior problems. When your class 


or an individual student is not behaving up to 
your expectations, treat the event as a problem- 
solving activity. Do not flail around or get panicky 
or discouraged. Coolly identify exactly what the 
problem is, consider possible causes, and test 
some possible solutions. 


. Get help. If management problems persist and you 


cannot solve them on your own, get help from a 
colleague or an administrator. Do not let things 
fester. Do not be shy about asking for help, partic- 
ularly about discipline problems, which are so 
common for many beginning teachers. 


. Be sure there is a back-up system. If you need to re- 


move a student from your room, you need to 
know there is a system in place that will back you 


up. 


. Be sure your rules accord with schoolwide expecta- 


tions. For example, if the school has decided that 
chewing gum is tolerable and you crack down on 
it, you can expect to have more trouble than the 
issue is probably worth. 
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2. Ensure students’ compliance with rules and demands. To encourage students 
to comply willingly with the rules and routines, teachers must gain students’ co- 
operation by establishing positive relationships, sharing responsibilities, and us- 
ing rewards. In addition, teachers must be willing to administer consequences for 
repeated misconduct in a way that is not threatening or punitive. 


3. Involve families. When families understand what the teacher is trying to 
achieve, they can provide valuable support and assistance, including helping to 
develop and carry out successful behavior management plans. 


One school of thought rejects the notion of effective classroom management 
as a system of rewards and punishments, because these are seen as instruments 
for controlling people. In this approach, instead of teachers seeing themselves as 
being in charge and taking steps to maintain that control, they should give up 
some of the control and help students work together to decide how to be respect- 
ful and fair; that is, teachers should help students develop an internal sense of 
how to work together in a community.'* The approach may involve times of 
chaos and uncertainty, but advocates believe that students will learn ethics and 
democracy in action. One of your responsibilities as a teacher will be to develop 
a philosophy and a way of operating in the classroom that make sense to you and 
that accomplish what you value. Your attitude toward the use of rewards and 
punishments will be part of that development. 

Overall, we are learning more about what constitutes effective classroom man- 
agement behavior. Understanding the related theories and research and practic- 
ing the skills that this body of knowledge has identified as effective will help you 
establish and maintain the conditions that promote student learning. Effective 
classroom management is a skill that can be taught and learned. 


Questioning Skills 


The questioning process is a central feature of most classrooms. Studies indicate 
that teachers may ask hundreds of questions in a day’s lessons, but they often fail 
to ask questions that require students to process and analyze information, and 
their questions require only a rote response of memorized facts. They also tend 
to rush students’ responses, not giving them adequate time to provide varied and 
thoughtful answers. Some teachers do not direct as many questions to certain 
groups of students—minority students, girls, “slower” learners—and thus de- 
prive them of the opportunity to interact actively in classroom learning." 
Mastery of questioning skills contributes to students’ learning and thus is impor- 
tant for effective teaching. 


Wait-Time Good questioning behavior requires that the teacher provide stu- 
dents with sufficient time to think about and respond to questions. What do you 
think is the average amount of time a teacher waits for a student to respond to a 
question she or he has asked? Mary Budd Rowe, a science educator, determined 
in a series of studies that the teachers she observed waited less than one second 
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before calling on a student to respond. Furthermore, after calling on a student, 
they waited only about a second for the student to answer before calling on 
someone else, rephrasing the question, giving a clue, or answering it themselves! 
How can students think carefully or deeply when they have only one second to 
respond to a teacher’s question? 

Rowe followed up these observations with studies designed to train teachers 
to increase their wait-time after questions from one second to three to five sec- 
onds. She reported amazing results, including the following: (1) an increase in 
the average length of student responses, (2) an increase in unsolicited but appro- 
priate student responses, (3) an increase in student-initiated questions, (4) a de- 
crease in failures to respond, (5) an increase in student-to-student interaction, 
and (6) an increase in speculative responses. In short, she found that longer wait- 
times led to more active participation on the part of more students and an 
increase in the quality of their participation. Subsequent research by others repli- 
cated her findings. If questions require students to think about material or gen- 
erate original responses, they need a longer time to think about their answers 
than if they are being asked only to recall information from memory.'® 


Effective Questioning Techniques In addition to wait-time, those who have 
studied the relationship between questioning strategies and student achievement 
have identified a number of other techniques as signs of effective teaching. This 
research suggests that teachers do the following: 


1. Phrase questions clearly. Avoid vague questions. 


2. Ask questions that are purposeful in achieving the lesson’s intent. 


3. Ask brief questions, because long ones are often unclear. 
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4. Ask questions that are thought provoking and demand original and evaluative 
thinking. 


5. Encourage students to respond in some way to each question asked. 


6. Distribute questions to a range of students, and balance responses from vol- 
unteering and nonvolunteering students. 


7. Avoid asking “yes-no” and “leading” questions. 


8. To stimulate thinking, probe students’ responses or demand support for their 
answers. 


9. Provide students with feedback about their responses, both to motivate them 
and to let them know how they are doing.'” 


With knowledge and practice, teachers can learn questioning strategies that 
engage all students in the verbal interaction that supports learning. 


Planning Skills 


Another skill related to a teacher’s effectiveness is skill in planning. The plans 
teachers make for lessons influence the opportunity students have to learn, be- 
cause plans determine the content students will experience in a lesson and the fo- 
cus of the teaching processes. Effective teachers base their plans on a rich store of 
perceptions of classroom events and of their students’ progress toward educa- 
tional objectives. This store of perceptions—ways of looking at students and 
classroom activities—also helps the teacher make adjustments during instruc- 
tion when plans must be adapted to the immediate situation. 

Teachers do four basic types of planning—yearly, unit, weekly, and daily—and 
all are important for effective instruction.'® Research shows that experienced 
teachers don’t plan the way curriculum experts recommend, that is, by beginning 
with instructional objectives and then selecting instructional activities to meet 
those objectives. Instead, many elementary school teachers begin by considering 
the context in which teaching will occur (for example, the materials and time avail- 
able); then they think about activities that students will find interesting and that 
will involve them; finally, they ponder the purposes these activities will serve. Sec- 
ondary school teachers, on the other hand, focus almost entirely on the 
content and preparation of an interesting presentation.'? This doesn’t 
mean experienced teachers don’t have goals; rather, it suggests that the 
interest and involvement of their students are paramount. Since research 
shows that student achievement is related to academic engaged time, 
planning should include consideration of how to involve students. 


We have looked at three skill areas—classroom management, questioning, and 
planning—that researchers have identified as competencies demonstrated by ef- 
fective teachers. (Another important skill relates to the use of technology, to 
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which we devote the next chapter.) Principals and other school evaluators assess 
beginning teachers’ competence in these as well as other skills areas as part of 
their observations of beginning teachers. Therefore, developing classroom man- 
agement, questioning, and planning skills should be an important concern for 
those preparing to teach. 





We think this chapter is an important one because it provides an overview of 
what a truly effective teacher needs to know and be able to do. It may have been a 
frustrating chapter if you concluded that there is no way you can achieve the 
ideal we describe. We share that frustration, since we ourselves have not attained 
this ideal in our own teaching, and we’re not certain that we ever will. Neverthe- 
less, we continue to aspire to be the type of teacher we have detailed in this chap- 
ter. If you too can fix your sights on this conceptualization of an effective teacher 
and continually work toward this ideal, you are certain to observe positive and 
rewarding results in your own classroom. 

Although we can detail the various proficiencies teachers need, noted educa- 
tional author Jonathan Kozol cuts to the chase in his description of what he 
would look for in a teacher: 


... obviously we want people who can teach [their subjects].... But if I had 
to narrow it down to one characteristic, I would always hire teachers whom I 
wouldn't mind getting stuck with on a long plane flight to California. I would look 
for people who are capable of making the world seem joyful, people who are a de- 
light to be with, people who are contagiously amusing human beings. To me, 
that’s more important than almost anything else. I would put the emphasis on the 
capability to create contagious enthusiasm for life. There are a lot of teachers like 


that, but not enough.””° 


KEY TERMS 

reflective teaching (179) scaffolding (197) 

participant observation (187) classroom management (201) 
self-fulfilling prophecy (189) academic engaged time (201) 


pedagogical content knowledge (194) wait-time (206) 
zone of proximal development (197) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. Has reading about Carol Landis and her theories-in-use helped you identify 
any of your own theories-in-use or those of teachers you have known? If so, 
what are some of those theories-in-use? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


. Do you have negative feelings or expectations about any group or type of peo- 
ple? Can you identify the basis of those feelings? Do you want to change them? 
If so, how might you try? 


. Do you agree that having an enthusiastic teacher teach an unimportant sub- 
ject is preferable to an uninspired teacher teaching a crucial subject? What im- 
plications do you see in this remark? On what assumptions about teachers, 
students, and subject matter is it based? 


. Carl Rogers argues for a teacher who “is being himself” and shows feelings. Do 
you agree? Have you known any teachers who did so? Do you think children 
can cope with any reaction from the teacher as long as it is honestly expressed? 
Do you think this kind of teaching requires any particular prior training? 


. What is the difference between common sense and theoretical knowledge? 


. We have maintained that decision-making skills are important for teachers. 
What do you think you can do to improve your ability to make good decisions 
as you plan and deliver instruction? 


. Which of the skills listed on pages 199-200 seem most important to you? 
What skills would you add to the list? What skills would you subtract from it? 


. Do the research findings on academic engaged time surprise you? If you think 
the findings reflect common sense, why do you suppose teachers vary so much 
in their ability to keep students engaged? 


. We have included a number of suggestions for managing a classroom. Which 
seem most useful to you, and why? Which do you believe you would find most 
difficult to use, and why? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Cooper, James M.., ed. Classroom Teaching Skills. 6th ed. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1999. 

This self-instructional book is designed to help teachers acquire basic teach- 
ing skills such as writing objectives, evaluation skills, classroom management 
skills, questioning skills, and interpersonal communication skills. 


Danielson, Charlotte. Enhancing Professional Practice: A Framework for 


Teaching. Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1996. 

This useful book, organized around a framework of professional practice, is 
based on the PRAXIS III criteria, including planning and preparation, class- 
room environment, instruction, and professional responsibilities. 


Good, Thomas L., and Jere E. Brophy. Looking in Classrooms. 8th ed. New York: 


Longman, 2000. 

This excellent book provides teachers with concrete skills that will enable 
them to observe and interpret the classroom behavior of both teacher and 
students. 
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Joyce, Bruce R., Marsha Weil, and Emily Calhoun. Models of Teaching. 6th ed. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2000. 
This text describes numerous teaching models based on different assumptions 
about teaching and learning. 


Teachers.Net. World Wide Web site at http://www.teachers.net/ 
This excellent site has an online reference desk, an active chat board, and a 
lesson plan exchange. 


Weinstein, Carol Simon, and Andrew J. Mignano, Jr. Elementary Classroom 

Management: Lessons from Research and Practice. 2d ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1997. 
This practical book, based on sound research findings, addresses the major 
issues in establishing and maintaining effective learning environments. Ms. 
Weinstein has a secondary version entitled Secondary Classroom Management 
(1996), also published by McGraw-Hill. 
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CASE Jan Whitland: Using Technology 


_ to Innovate in Her Classroom 
Jan Whitland issues a challenge to her eighth-grade class: “Where should the 
next landfill be built in our state?” The students are interested in this topic, which they 
have heard their parents discuss. To find a solution, Jan’s class works with local city of- 
ficials, who coach them on the mechanics of a geographic information system, or GIS. 
A GIS, in simple terms, is a collection of electronic tools that translate data to a digital 
map. The power of a GIS comes from its ability to electronically display several layers 
of maps on the computer screen at a single time. For example, students can look at a 
map showing population density and then at another that depicts distance from ur- 
ban areas. They can also view these two maps together as they struggle to choose the 
site of their landfill. The GIS tools allow students to zoom in and out on an area as 
they begin to narrow down their choices for the site. Then they can search the GIS 
database to make sure they will not disturb any known historic or archaeological 
sites. 

After two weeks of investigation, Jan’s class divides into teams to present their 
choices. Three sites are offered, and a different group presents the case for each loca- 
tion. The culminating activity requires students to role-play a city council meeting, 
assuming such roles as city councilor, mayor, geologist, and angry citizen. 

Two years later, Jan’s students are still using GIS, but now they are in the field col- 
lecting water samples near the landfill that was built. Students meticulously record 
data, which are transferred to a GIS database. They still work with municipal officials 
to continually monitor the safety of the landfill. 

This project has many educational benefits. The partnership between city govern- 
ment and middle school classrooms lets students learn about the workings of govern- 
ment while contributing to a worthwhile cause in their community. Furthermore, 
Jan’s students learn marketable skills to take with them into the job force. The nature 
of Jan’s lesson is a problem-solving activity. Students work collaboratively to consider 
things like water leakage. They incorporate their math skills to calculate the slope of 
different areas and see how the results might affect the landfill. Finally, the nature of 
GIS means that it integrates learning from several different subject areas. The GIS 
technology allows Jan to innovate. Posing a dilemma such as the landfill problem 
would be possible without technology, but the GIS tools allow her students to do what 
scientists do with the same question: use sophisticated equipment, consider multiple 
perspectives, and grapple with real, scientific data.’ 

Jan Whitland’s role in the classroom is far from the traditional view of the teacher 
as sole dispenser of information. Instead, Jan functions as a facilitator. As she wanders 
around the room, she challenges her students to consider how they can convince an 
area’s citizens that their backyards are the best place for the landfill. She knows the 
technology skills required by GIS software, but she relies on the expertise of the mu- 
nicipal officials who use it daily to teach her students while she facilitates. Jan is one 
reference point along with others, including technology, municipal officials, and other 
students. She allows her classroom to become an active laboratory where students take 
charge of their learning and hypothesize about solutions.: 


A BRIEF LOOK AT EDUCATION’S TECHNOLOGICAL PAST 


Case Study cont’d 


Has Jan been replaced by the computer? The answer is no. Teachers, in fact, have 
an expanded role in this technologically enriched environment, though this role 
differs from the traditional one. Later in the chapter, we will explore in more detail 
how teachers can use computer technologies in instruction and what changes this ap- 
proach can bring to the roles of both students and teachers. First, though, to put con- 
temporary changes in perspective, let’s look at the way technology has affected 
American schools in the past. 





Today people usually equate educational technology with computers. In fact, this 
chapter’s discussion of current technology refers mostly to microcomputer appli- 
cations. But technology in a more general sense is by no means new to education. 

In the early 1800s, a technological innovation was introduced to classrooms 
that would prove to have a profound impact on teaching. Though advocates 
called this new tool “invaluable” and it was installed in classrooms throughout 
the country, many teachers ignored it at first. Schools had to encourage use of 
this new technology by preparing training manuals with step-by-step instruc- 
tions to help teachers integrate the device into their lessons. The newly forming 
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normal schools also incorporated courses on its use. What was this technological 
wonder? The chalkboard! 

In the old one-room schoolhouses, where students of different ages worked 
on various individual lessons, the function of a chalkboard was not immediately 
apparent. During the nineteenth century, however, classroom structure began to 
evolve from a one-room orientation to the graded classrooms we know today. 
When teachers began to teach the same lesson to an entire group of students, the 
chalkboard came into its own.? 

The twentieth century brought a variety of technological devices that helped 
teachers use pictures in the classroom. In the early 1900s, the stereograph allowed 
students to view three-dimensional photographs. After 1910, the filmstrip pro- 
jector, the overhead projector, and the motion picture all provided new ways for 
teachers to integrate visual images into their lessons.* Such changes were viewed 
as so significant that technological proponent Thomas Edison stated, “Books will 
soon be obsolete in the schools. Scholars will soon be instructed through the eye. 
It is possible to teach every branch of human knowledge with the motion picture. 
Our school system will be completely changed in ten years.”° 

In the 1950s, educational television was introduced as a possible method of 
handling teacher shortages caused by the baby boom. This technology could 
bring instruction into classrooms and homes from even the most remote dis- 
tances. Proponents became quite excited. But funding could not be sustained, 
and as a result educational television has had a relatively small impact on daily 
classroom instruction. 

In the 1980s, another wave of innovation occurred when microcomputers be- 
came affordable. Many software products were introduced to drill students on 
basic skills, and some educational visionaries predicted the end of classroom in- 
struction and the end of the teaching profession as we know it. Of course, the 
technology never lived up to the hype. Today the most effective and promising 
technologies are not those that claim to take over the instruction but those that 
help with it. 

Over the years, as these episodes show, many grandiose claims have been made 
about the use of technology to revolutionize the instructional process. But the 
eventual acceptance of the new technology, from the chalkboard to the micro- 
computer, has been determined more by the needs and demands of the class- 
room than by the claims of technology advocates. 

Once a technology enters the classroom, the uses to which it is put are affected 
by what we might call the technology’s level of maturity. In education, as in other 
fields, new technologies tend to go through three stages of application: 


1. In the first stage, the technology is applied to things we already do. For in- 
stance, when microcomputers were first introduced into education, computer 
programs were created to simulate flash cards for math drill. 


2. As a technology moves into the second stage, it is used to improve on the tasks 
we do. As an example, a more sophisticated math software application can 
provide remedial instruction when a student makes the same mistake more 
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than once. It can also expand to cover more math topics and increase motiva- 
tion by using gamelike activities. 


3. In the third stage of maturity, the technology is used to do things that were 
not possible before. An excellent example is the GIS software that Jan used in 
our opening example. Among other things, the GIS software helps students 
pull together their knowledge and skills from different disciplines in a collab- 
orative manner to solve a problem in their local community. This kind of ap- 
plication uses technology in a way that is innovative rather than just allowing 
us to do old things in new ways. 


Following this pattern, the role of any technology in the classroom will tend 
naturally to change as the technology matures. In addition, teachers follow a sim- 
ilar progression as they become more comfortable with various technologies. 
Teachers who are just beginning to use technology may start with applications, 
like drill and practice software, which are similar to something they already do. 
As they begin to learn about technology’s possibilities, they will move on to 
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applications that allow them to innovate. As we examine different technologies, 
ask yourself at which stage they can be applied and at which stage you would feel 
comfortable using them. Will the excitement about computers in education 
eventually fizzle as it did for educational television, or will computers go the way 
of the chalkboard, being seamlessly integrated in a meaningful way? 





Computer and networking technologies are an integral part of our society. It is 
hard to imagine a world without ATM machines, email, and pay-at-the-pump 
gas stations, a world with no microprocessors to run your microwave, TV, VCR, 
automobile, toaster oven, and cellular phone. Now imagine a classroom with no 
TV, no VCR, no phone, and no computer. This classroom scenario is easily imag- 
ined, for we have all experienced it. Most people agree that schools should pre- 
pare students for life in our society. If pervasive use of technology is a fact of life, 
should the classroom be an exception? 

No wonder, then, that schools are feeling pressure to increase their use of tech- 
nological tools. The pressure is coming from many sources: 


1. Parents are placing pressure on schools to use technologies in the class- 
room. They see a discrepancy between what is taught to their children and the 
real-world activities they perform every day at work. An example is the 
debate over the importance of cursive writing as opposed to keyboard- 
ing skills: is instruction in handwriting important if most adults will 
soon be using a keyboard? Parents are concerned not only that their 
children have access to technology in the classroom but also that the 
students learn technology skills to allow them to compete in a job mar- 
ket increasingly powered by technology. 


2. Students are placing pressure on schools by knowing more about current 
technologies than many of the teachers. 


3. Teachers are placing pressure on schools because they need both access to 
technology in their classrooms and training to use the technology effectively. 
New teachers in particular, who have used technological tools in college and at 
home, want to use them in their classrooms. Peer pressure and the desire to share 
information with colleagues increase the need for change. 


4. Businesses are placing pressure on schools and governmental agencies to 
adequately prepare future employees. In the early twenty-first century, 60 percent 
of all jobs in the nation will require computing and networking skills.© Com- 
puter-based information processing power is doubling every two to three years, 
and the pace of change in technology is several times faster than even the pace in 
business, let alone that in education.’ The pressure on’schools to keep up there- 
fore is intense. 


HOW ARE TECHNOLOGIES AFFECTING STUDENT LEARNING? 


5. Another pressure stems from the perception that America is falling behind 
the world in educational attainment. Business and governmental agencies march 
to the drum of global competition: “If America is to compete with the world, 
America’s schools must be the best!” Regardless of their truth, rallying calls like 
this add to the pressure on schools to use technology. 


6. Governmental agencies are now moving to support federal, state, and local 
initiatives to acquire technologies, including steps to ensure access for K-12 stu- 
dents. Many state departments of education have written “technology skills” into 
teacher licensure requirements, and national organizations are moving toward 
specific subject-area technology standards for K-12 students.* 


Although we have been speaking of “pressures” for change, they can also be 
seen as opportunities. Many educators welcome the chance to try new curricu- 
lum materials and methods in their classrooms. There are also new opportuni- 
ties for teachers with skills in technology, now an important competitive edge in 
the job market. Most important, perhaps, there are tremendous opportunities for 
students, as the next section describes. 





As our example of GIS software shows, many new technologies have been intro- 
duced into the educational setting in the last decade. To facilitate our discussion 
of these new technological tools, we will group them into content-specific cate- 
gories, even though some examples will cross disciplines and join subjects, such 
as social studies and math. Many disciplines use some of technology’s tools, but 
how, for example, a teacher uses telecommunication in science will differ from 
how another uses it in English. 

Some computer applications can be classified as cognitive tools when they are 
used to engage and enhance thinking.® These tools are applications that manage 
information in ways that allow users to think more clearly, creatively, and criti- 
cally. For example, they allow users to organize information in new ways, evalu- 
ate it, and construct personally meaningful representations of it. They derive 
their power from their flexibility and their ability to unleash creativity and foster 
significant cognitive processes. In the words of one team of researchers, “we learn 
best ‘with’ technology rather than ‘from’ it.”? Cognitive tools are not necessarily 
meant to make learning easier. Instead, they often require students to think 
harder, more critically, or more creatively than without the tool.'° Much of the 
working world uses cognitive tools for everyday tasks, and we believe that all 
teachers and students should have similar opportunities. There are many com- 
puter technologies that we might consider cognitive tools. Our discussion will 


*For one example, see ISTE’s National Educational Technology Standards (NETS) at 
http://cnets.iste.org/. 
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TABLE 7.1 _ Types of Technology Tools 


Technology Tool 


Word processor 


Multimedia presentation software 


Drill and practice 


Database 


Simulation 


Spreadsheet 


CHAPTER 7 


Educational Benefits 


¢ Easy cut-and-paste procedures and 
the ability to save and return to a 
document later encourage editing. 


¢ On-screen spell checkers, dictionar- 
ies, and thesauruses aid accuracy. 


¢ Combining text, audio, video, and 
virtual environments helps to com- 
municate complex ideas. 


© Caters to a variety of learning 
styles. 


e Similar to an interactive worksheet 
that provides feedback for the user 
and teacher. 


¢ Progress through the program de- 
pends on mastery of previous level. 


e Effective at reinforcing a concept. 


¢ Organizes and stores complex sets 
of information. 


¢ Users can sort through information 
and filter unwanted data. 


e Interactive in nature, simulations 
allow students to reenact an event. 


¢ Students assume roles in the story, 
making decisions to which the 
software responds appropriately. 


¢ Allows users to form multiple cal- 
culations and to see all answers 
simultaneously. 


¢ A powerful tool to manipulate 
large sets of data. 


* Includes easy tools to graph. 
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Example 


Alpha Smart,*a portable and user 
friendly word processor, is especially 
popular with teachers who work with 
younger writers. 


PowerPoint allows students to easily 
combine a variety of media or even 
publish a presentation on the Web. 


Reader Rabbit is a popular program 
to reinforce letter recognition, 
rhyming words, and word families. 


The Valley of the Shadow web site of- 
fers students access to a variety of 
searchable databases from two com- 
munities during the Civil War. 


Decisions, Decisions: Local Govern- 
ment lets students play the role of a 
mayor facing a dilemma about the 
city’s economic future. 


Students can study a graph of popu- 
lation demographics in a community 
and use a spreadsheet program, like 
Excel, to predict future changes in 
that society. 


“AlphaSmart is a product of IPD, Inc. (web site: http://www.alphasmart.com/; phone: 1-888-274-0680). 
tMicrosoft produces Excel (web site: www.microsoft.com; phone: 425-882-8080). 
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TABLE 7.1 Types of Technology Tools (cont'd) 





include word processors, databases, spreadsheets, telecommunications tools, tu- 
torials, simulations, multimedia software, drill-and-practice programs, and pre- 
sentation and publishing tools. Table 7.1 summarizes these tools and their 
educational benefits. 

Today most educational software applications use a combination of instruc- combining instructional 
tional techniques—for example, tutorial, simulation, and interactive multime- techniques and technologies 
dia—to achieve the desired outcomes. It would be relatively rare to find an 
application that neatly fits into only one of these categories. Moreover, teaching 
approaches that use educational software normally draw from two or more of 
these categories. 

As you read the following sections, consider how teachers are using particular 
tools. At which of the stages discussed earlier are teachers making use of these 
technologies? Are teachers applying the tools to things they already do? Does the 
technology enhance the teacher’s ability? Are teachers innovating with the tools? 


English/Language Arts Education 


Teachers of many disciplines will find the tools for developing literacy useful. In 
this section, we will examine word processors, different software applications to 
develop reading skills, multimedia presentation and communication tools, and 
ways to combine technologies across disciplines. 


Writing with Word Processors While technology has vastly broadened the 

avenues of expression available to students, writing ability is still highly valued in 

our culture, and today many students write using word processing software. The 

word processor provides many benefits over paper and pencil. Editing is less te- ease of editing and rewriting 
dious when you don’t have to laboriously erase several lines of text or even start 
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over. Using a word processor, students can experiment with different sequences 
for their paragraphs with little effort. In fact, students who learn to write using 
word processors are more likely to revise their work and make more substantial 
revisions than students who learn to write without the tool.'! Built-in spelling 
and grammar checks in most word processing software help struggling students 
to focus on their ideas, and the keyboard itself avoids the handwriting obstacle 
many students face. These aids are controversial, however; they are not foolproof, 
and some educators believe they are often a crutch. Nonetheless, the more stu- 
dents edit their writing, the more they learn about the writing process. In this re- 
spect, the word processor engages students and enhances thinking, making it a 
cognitive tool. 


Communicating in Multimedia With technology’s expanded definition 
of media, students are now becoming literate not just in the written word but 
also in video, audio, and multimedia* productions. In Chapter 4 we discussed 
Howard Gardner’s theory of multiple intelligences and the concept of learning 
styles, emphasizing that different individuals learn best in different ways. Stu- 
dents who struggle with written expression may enjoy the chance to publish a 
web page or create a multimedia presentation instead of submitting a traditional 
five-page essay. Presentation tools such as PowerPoint can combine text, graphics, 
audio, video, and virtual environments to communicate complex ideas. Older 
students can use multimedia authoring programs like HyperStudio to create their 
own interactive presentations. Younger students can use applications such as Kid 
Pix to illustrate and present stories they have written.’ 

These programs allow students to use their strengths in expressing themselves 
while they become familiar with valuable tools for the future. It is relatively easy 
to publish student work via the World Wide Web, and knowing their work may 
end up in the public domain motivates students to care more about their cre- 
ations.'* Like word processors, presentation tools are used across the disci- 
plines—from a presentation on the Depression that includes music from the era 
and clips from Roosevelt’s Fireside Chats to a hurricanes project with graphs, im- 
ages, and links to the National Weather Service web site. 


Learning to Read Multimedia technologies also give students an advantage in 
learning to read. The Living Books series* consists of children’s literature titles 
available on CD-ROM in which the story is represented in many forms or media. 
For example, the student reads the text on the screen, the computer reads it to the 


*Multimedia productions combine various media such as text, graphics, video, music, and voice 
narration. 


‘PowerPoint is a product of Microsoft (web site: http://www.microsoft.com/; phone: 425-882- 
8080). For HyperStudio, contact Roger Wagner Publishing (web site: http://www.hyperstudio.com; 
phone: 1-800-497-3778). Bréderbund offers Kid Pix (web site: http://www.broderbund.com/; 
phone: 1-800-685-6322). 

‘Living Books are published by Broderbund (web site: http://www.broderbund.com/; phone: 
1-800-685-6322). 
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A software application that is both entertaining and 
educational is referred to as “edutainment.” Ordinary 
drill-and-practice software is repetitive by nature, and 
children can easily lose interest in such mundane 
tasks. Therefore, software developers added gamelike 
characteristics to their applications in the hope of mo- 
tivating users to complete the task. These features also 
helped to sell the products to students and parents 
looking for educational activities for the home. 

Today most edutainment software is designed and 
marketed for the parents of school-age children, not 
specifically for classroom use. Nevertheless, some soft- 


Math Blaster and Oregon Trail,* manage to bridge the 
gap, proving useful in both the home and the class- 
room. Since parents often ask teachers to recommend 
software applications for the home, it is a good idea to 
know what applications available for home use would 
complement the school’s curriculum. 


*Math Blaster is manufactured by Davidson Associ- 
ates (web site: http://www.bradfordlicensing.com/pages/ 
davidson.html; phone: 973-509-0200). Oregon Trail is a 
product of The Learning Company (web site: http://www. 
learningcompanyschool.com/school/products.htm; phone: 
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student, and the student sees interactive video and still images illustrating 
the concept. Multimedia technologies can improve the match between the in- 
struction and students’ learning styles, offering a great opportunity to encourage 
literacy.!° 

Drill-and-practice programs are the earliest form of educational software or 
educational game. First used as an interactive worksheet, the software provided 
feedback to the user, usually by labeling an answer right or wrong, and then pre- 
sented the next task. These products generally increase the fluency of a skill 
rather than actually teaching it.!4 Drill-and-practice programs, such as the Reader 
Rabbit séries,* are popular for reinforcing young children’s reading skills. These 
programs focus on letter recognition, rhyming words, and word families. Many 
programs monitor the students’ progress so they do not move on until they have 
mastered the current concept. Teachers also use drill-and-practice programs such 
as Reader Rabbit to diagnose students’ ability in reading, as well as other subjects, 
and assign them to the appropriate group. 


Combining Technology and Crossing Disciplines Technology can facilitate 
interdisciplinary connections in a powerful way. An example combining several 
types of technologies as well as crossing content areas is the I Lost My Tooth pro)j- 
ect.!5 First-grade students around the world use email to share stories and myths 
about losing their teeth. Using these rich and diverse stories, teachers develop in- 
terdisciplinary activities. For example, students use maps to locate the countries 
where other children live and ask their “e-pals” about the weather and local he- 
roes of their regions. Students use drawing software to illustrate their tooth fairy 


*Reader Rabbit is a product of the Learning Company (web site: http://www.learningco. 
com/home.htm/; phone: 1-800-685-6322). 
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stories and graphing software to chart the number of teeth lost. Technology 
draws the disciplines together easily and provides a unique cross-cultural ex- 
change. In this project, technology is functioning at the second stage we de- 
scribed: facilitating and enhancing what teachers can do. 


Science Education 


As the example at the beginning of this chapter showed, technology can allow 
students to do legitimate scientific investigations on a scale that would be im- 
possible without technology. Although the equipment to conduct many of these 
experiments is costly, there are ways around these financial obstacles. For exam- 
ple, most city governments own GIS software and many are interested in part- 
nering with a local school to share their expertise. Many organizations support 
collaboration between scientists and schools; for a reasonable membership fee, 
schools receive the technical support they need and an opportunity to work with 
experts. This section discusses some of these opportunities, ranging from con- 
ducting sophisticated local research that contributes to an organized database to 
collaborating with NASA scientists via teleconferencing technology. Technology 
is enabling teachers to use a constructivist approach to education in which stu- 
dents engage in building their own knowledge on the basis of their experiences. 
(See page 233 for a boxed discussion of constructivism.) Putting these technolo- 
gies in students’ hands can allow learning to become an active process in which 
students do the experiments themselves, draw conclusions, and engage in prob- 
lem solving rather than merely reading about an investigation and memorizing 
the results. 


Scientific Hardware Imagine conducting class beside a stream behind your 
classroom and having the technology to collect a water sample; instantly and ac- 
curately find the pH, temperature, and amount of dissolved oxygen in it; and 
graph the data on the spot. Revolutionary technology in the form of affordable 
handheld computers such as the PalmPilot* and accompanying probes, ther- 
mometers, and sensors allow this to happen. No longer are teachers forced to 
demonstrate stale experiments in the sterile environment of a lab; now students 
can collect the data, do the calculations, and test the hypotheses themselves with 
relatively low-cost equipment. 

Not everyone is a fan of such projects, however. Some caution, for example, 
that the many bells and whistles technology offers can reduce science to a “spec- 
tator sport” where students sit back and watch machines do the calculations. Fur- 
thermore, the complicated calculations that technology allows are often beyond 
the comprehension of the students involved. They understand the results but not 
the process required to get there.'° Educators must address these problems as 
technology continues to progress. 


*PalmPilots are produced by 3Com (web site: www.palmpilot.3com.com; phone: 1-800-638-3266). 
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Communication with Other Scientists The students doing the stream ex- 
periment could take their results a step further and telecollaborate with students 
and scientists around the nation and the world to examine the effect of acid rain 
or waste disposal on the earth’s water quality. The GLOBE (Global Learning and 
Observations to Benefit the Environment) program” coordinates such a project. 
GLOBE allows students to collaborate with expert mentor scientists who will an- 
swer questions, engage in the analysis of data, and help students place their mea- 
surements in the broader context of global environmental issues. Students and 
teachers work with other classrooms to collect data at the same time and send it 
into a computer that aggregates it and returns analyses of all the classrooms’ data. 
The program is a dynamic, legitimate scientific investigation without prepro- 
grammed answers. Students must interpret the results and develop an under- 
standing based on their own experiments. 

Telecollaboration projects are becoming more popular across the disciplines 
and making it increasingly easy to connect with schools, universities, experts, and 
organizations around the world. Many teachers can now choose to use text-based 
email. Some even opt for videoconferencing, in which students and teachers ex- 
change live audio and video. Imagine the thrill of announcing to your class that 
they will be attending a videoconference in which they can ask a NASA mentor 
scientist questions about their project on black holes! Organizations such as 
Global Schoolhouse provide the technical support and organizational framework 
to connect students, teachers, and experts using telecommunications."” 


Enhancing Problem Solving Teachers would love to understand the cogni- 
tive processes students use as they solve problems, and technology is providing 
some unique insights into these phenomena. At Palisades Charter School, stu- 
dents use the True Roots program’ to play the role of forensic scientists trying to 
determine if a girl is correct in asserting that she was switched at birth in the hos- 
pital. Using genetic data, students must try to deduce whether or not the girl is 
related to the parents who have raised her. The computer's combination of me- 
dia and technological tools allows students to easily interact with the complex 
data. More innovative, however, is the program’s ability to track students’ deci- 
sions so that the teacher can later analyze the problem-solving strategy students 
used. Teachers instruct students not to guess or proceed randomly but to have a 
systematic plan. To reinforce the idea that problem solving should be a logical ex- 
ercise, classes often use the program two times over three days. Teachers take the 
middle day to show students the graphs of their problem-solving strategy. Stu- 
dents try again and are graded on their improvement.'® Here technology is func- 
tioning at the third stage of progress: offering teachers unique insight into their 
students’ cognitive processes, which would not be possible without this sophisti- 
cated technology. 


*GLOBE can be found at www.globe.gov. 
‘True Roots is produced by IMMEX (Interactive Multimedia Exercises) at UCLA (web site: http:// 
www.immex.ucla.edu; phone: 310-825-9121). 
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GalapagosQuest is an educational Internet project or- 
ganized by Classroom Connect. In 1999, a team of 
scientists and explorers retraced Charles Darwin’s 
1835 journey to the Galapagos exploring the animal, 
plant, and geological components of this chain of is- 
lands. Armed with sea kayaks, camping equipment, 
laptop computers, digital cameras, and a satellite up- 
link, the team investigated the impact of the earth’s 
changes on the Galapagos Islands. For example, they 
studied the earth’s only marine reptiles and the ef- 
fects of El Nifio on penguin colonies. Focusing on 
grades four through eight, the scientists posted pic- 
tures of animals and habitats as well as logs from 
their journals on the GalapagosQuest web site as they 
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tried to unlock the secrets of this unusual environ- 
ment. This interactive project allowed students 
around the world to vote on the course the team fol- 
lowed. Teachers and students theorized about the 
evolution of both animal species and the natural 
habitat, and conversed with the scientists via email. 
Curriculum materials and lesson plans are available 
for classrooms that subscribe to the project. The 
technology provides a means to bring together the 
context of the Galapagos Islands, the expertise of the 
scientists, and students around the world for an ex- 
traordinary learning journey. Check it out for your- 
self at http://quest.classroom.com/galapagos1999/ 
splash.asp. 





Social Studies Education 


Not traditionally a field at the forefront of technology integration, social studies 
is beginning to realize the power of technology across its broad range of subjects. 
Among other tools, social studies teachers are making use of databases, online 
archives, electronic simulations, virtual fieldtrips, and spreadsheets. 
organizing knowledge using 
databases 


Databases Databases are powerful tools for organizing information. A data- 
base software program stores information in the form of records (analogous to a 
3" by 5" index card) and fields* of data within each record (analogous to the in- 
dividual lines of data on the index card). The database user is able to sort quickly 
through the “cards,” shuffling them in different orders. For example, if the data- 
base contains information from a census, you can view it by last name, age, race, 
and so on. The computer will also allow the user to filter out those records not 
relevant to the task—for instance, hiding all records except those of African 
American women. Database software allows the user to search for information 
that would otherwise prove too tedious to gather. For instance, a database could 
be used to compare several decades of infant mortality rates. Done by hand, this 
task might take several hours; by computerized database, it would take a few 
minutes. An extremely powerful tool for organizing data, the database is used 
across many content areas. 


*A field is a container for one piece of information. For example, a first-name field would store the 
first name for each record. 
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In addition, the computer’s ability to filter information into discrete cate- 
gories, then sort that information by various criteria, allows the user to manipu- 
late data in ways that are purposeful and useful beyond the data itself.'” A middle 
school class studying socioeconomic statistics could use a world atlas database to 
examine the relationships between literacy and life expectancy, population and 
land mass, or average income and crime rates.”? In these ways, the database can 
become a cognitive tool allowing students to enhance their thinking rather than 
a mere collection of information. 


Online Archives Social scientists are digitizing* immense archives and pub- 
lishing them on the World Wide Web. Without the computer to help organize 
and manage such large amounts of information, a teacher would be limited to 
using several photocopied diary entries to expose students to primary sources.! 
Giving students access to a rich archive that is organized by databases allows 
them to broaden their understanding of history and do the work of historians. 
For example, the Valley of the Shadow web site* contains detailed databases of 
census results, church records, newspaper articles, military records, and letters 
about two communities, one southern and one northern, during the Civil War. 
Users can investigate the answers to questions they pose, such as what was the av- 
erage number of slaves people held or how did occupations differ in the North 
and South. Students can incorporate the details they discover into their larger 
picture of the Civil War, building a richer understanding of the event than facts 
alone could provide. The role of the teacher changes from dispenser of knowl- 
edge to guide through the archives, helping students learn to ask the right ques- 
tions and examine the sources critically. Students and teachers construct history 
together. | 


Simulations A simulation, a representation of an activity or environment, is 
a time-honored and effective teaching technique. Long before software develop- 
ers began to use the technique, teachers had their classes simulating a newspaper 
business or a famous court case. A simulation can be a fun way to explore an en- 
vironment or a concept that would be too expensive, or possibly dangerous, to 
handle in reality. For this reason, simulations have proven to be a fertile field for 
educational software developers. A large variety of computerized simulations are 
available for classroom use in practically every field, and more are coming. 
Decisions, Decisions: Local Government? is a simulation game in which users 
assume the role of the mayor of a community facing a dilemma. The town’s main 


*The digitizing process stores documents in an electronic format that allows them to be viewed on 
the Web and stored in a more permanent form. 

*A primary source is a firsthand account. For example, a soldier who fought at the battle of Gettys- 
burg and described it in his diary provides a firsthand account or primary source. 

The University of Virginia’s Valley of the Shadow web site is: http://jefferson.village.virginia. 
edu/vshadow2/. 3 

SThe Decisions, Decisions series of software titles is available from Tom Snyder Productions (web 
site: http://www.tomsnyder.com/index.html; phone: 1-800-342-0236). 
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employer, a mining company, wants to greatly expand production to include the 
mining of an alternative fuel for cars. The mayor must choose between improved 
employment opportunities with increased development and keeping the quality 
of life while risking economic stagnation. The mayor must listen to advisers and 
weigh the options. The program allows for use with the class as a whole, using 
only one computer or multiple small groups at individual computers. After stu- 
dents input their decisions, the software reacts and presents them with the re- 
sults. For example, if the mayor raises taxes, she or he must accept some public 
dissatisfaction. To come up with every possible scenario and consequence manu- 
ally would be an overwhelming task for any teacher, but the computerized simu- 
lation manages that information easily. The software frees the teacher to be more 
involved with the students and to mediate instruction. 


Virtual Fieldtrips Virtual fieldtrips provide a wealth of opportunities to ex- 
tend learning. Not limited to social studies, virtual fieldtrips can be used to pro- 
vide information about a site that students are unable to visit.?! It is unlikely you 
will manage a class outing to the Amazon rainforest, for example, but National 
Geographic’s Jason Project* provides a “fieldtrip” via the computer. Hundreds 
of similar sites are produced by teachers, agencies, governments, and students. 
Student-produced virtual fieldtrips are often used in connection with local his- 
tory. Students conduct interviews and use digital cameras to take pictures of im- 
portant sites and people in their community. Digital cameras use a disk instead 
of film to capture an image. By using photo-editing software such as Photoshop,* 
the image can be manipulated or enhanced on the computer screen. Students can 
put their images of local sites into a multimedia presentation program such as 
HyperStudio or PowerPoint and add descriptions. These can then be published to 
the World Wide Web and viewed by others. Students can see themselves as histo- 
rians who are contributing to the preservation of their community’s story. 


Using Spreadsheets to Connect Disciplines Though social studies and 
math are not two subjects that people naturally connect, technology helps to fa- 
cilitate such interdisciplinary relationships by providing easy access to rich data. 
For example, students who visit the National Center for Health Statistics web 
site can find data on the number of live births in the United States, create a 
spreadsheet to display the information, and analyze the trends based on their 
knowledge of U.S. history.’? A spreadsheet is a software program that allows 
users to perform multiple calculations. A calculator, the infant sibling of a 
spreadsheet, limits the user to viewing only one answer at a time, and for more 
complex scenarios, this is too limiting. But a spreadsheet will allow the user to 
see all the numbers and formulas at once. Any change is immediately reflected in 
the entire sheet. Using the above example, students are able to calculate whether 


*The Jason Project’s Amazon tour can be found at: http://www.jasonproject.org/front.html. 
‘Photoshop is available from Adobe (web site: http://www.adobe.com/; phone: 1-800-833-6687). 
‘The National Center for Health Statistics maintains a web site at: http://www.cdc.gov/nchswww. 
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the number of live births increased or decreased over time. As a tool for forecast- 
ing and predicting, a spreadsheet might help students understand the conse- 
quences of population changes. For example, during a hypothetical epidemic, 
students can predict the future population changes and hypothesize the societal 
effects. Technology facilitates these interdisciplinary connections: the World 
Wide Web offers easy access to numerous sets of rich, real-world data, while the 
spreadsheet provides a powerful tool to manipulate the data. Social studies prob- 
lems are analyzed using mathematical skills, and students are challenged to syn- 
thesize data, make predictions, and construct knowledge. 


Mathematics Education 


From slide rules to calculators, math teachers have relied on technology for years. 
This section deals with some of the newer uses of technology in math education, 
including tutorial software, other software, and graphing calculators. 


Tutorial Software Tutorials are educational software applications designed to 
provide the initial instruction on a given topic and are used in most disciplines. 
Unlike drill and practice, tutorials present the skill or concept, then check for un- 
derstanding throughout the process, and evaluate the learner’s grasp of the topic 
once the program is completed. More narrative in nature than drill and practice, 
tutorial software often has the feel of a book placed on computer. 

Somewhat controversial, tutorial software is intended to replace the teacher as 
the primary agent of-instruction for a particular topic. To achieve this, the soft- 
ware is self-contained and self-paced. Small chunks of information are delivered 
to the learner in a careful sequence of instruction designed to achieve success and 
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adjust to students’ needs. The software may be turned off and the user’s location 
in the program saved for a later time. One popular tutorial is Intermediate Alge- 
bra.* Users move through algebraic concepts at their own pace; topics are ex- 
plained, reinforced, and tested. Generally more flexible than drill-and-practice 
applications, this type of software is a powerful tool for individualizing instruc- 
tion and monitoring student progress. 


Other Math Software Certain mathematics-specific software enhances what 
teachers can do. For example, The Geometer’s Sketchpad' allows students to ex- 
plore the relationships among points, lines, planes, and angles in an environment 
conducive to experimentation. Users are offered a palette of tools for drawing 
and deriving geometric concepts. This cognitive tool enables the user to explore, 
question, learn, theorize, fail, succeed, and grow.” 


Graphing Calculators Schools are trying to heed the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics’ advice that, for students in grades 9-12, “scientific cal- 
culators with graphing capabilities will be available to all students at all times.””4 
Many students find it difficult to make connections among the graphical, numer- 
ical, and algebraic representations of mathematical functions, but the speed and 
ease with which graphs can be generated and manipulated using these calcula- 
tors help students to understand those relationships. Learning becomes more ac- 
tive, and students consult with both technology and the teacher.” 


Foreign Language Education 


The Internet and telecommunications applications open up vast opportunities 
in foreign language education. Compare assigning a sterile article about French 
food published in a textbook to connecting your students with e-pals in French- 
speaking Africa so they can ask about the cuisine themselves. Furthermore, the 
World Wide Web offers a wide array of current foreign language publications 
that would be far too difficult and expensive to obtain otherwise. Students will 
find extensive online newspaper collections in languages as different as Arabic 
and Portuguese, as well as live radio from Guatemala. 

A news group is a feature of the Internet that can be compared to a large wall 
full of messages in chronological order. When you subscribe to a news group, you 
join an online discussion that occurs as people post messages and reply to one 
another. Teachers nationwide log in to these resources to share ideas, find keypals 
for their students, and converse with other professionals in their field. For exam- 
ple, ESPAN-L* is a news group for teachers of Spanish, and discussion ranges 
from cultural notes to grammatical points. Students can also log on to news 


“Intermediate Algebra is available from Boxer Learning, Inc. (web site: http://www. boxerlearning. 
com/; phone: 1-800-736-2824). 


"Key Curriculum Press produces Geometer’s Sketchpad (web site: http://www.keypress.com; phone: 
1-800-995-MATH). 


‘The address for this discussion group is: EEPAN-L@TAUNIVM.BITNET. 
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groups and join a discussion in a foreign language. To participate in this real, in- 
teractive chat, students are required to put their communication abilities to the 
test. These engaging ways of learning foreign languages are changing the way we 
teach and encouraging us to be creative and flexible. 


Distance Education 


School districts can vary greatly in location, size, budget, composition of popula- 
tions, and graduation requirements. Such differences often create educational in- 
equities, particularly when a school district simply cannot afford to provide the 
quality and variety of courses offered by larger or more affluent districts. Dis- 
tance education is a fast-growing alternative for schools trying to overcome such 
constraints. 

Distance education involves using technology to link students and instructors 
in separate locations. As we have seen, two-way audio and video allows live inter- 
action between individuals who are hundreds or thousands of miles apart, while 
the Internet allows the rapid exchange of data over distances. Thus, distance 
education can allow schools to increase educational opportunities by offering 
courses otherwise prohibited by cost or other constraints. 

A congressional report found that distance education can help reverse some 
of the effects of the nation’s long-term population shift from rural to metropoli- 
tan areas. This population loss has caused many districts to close or consolidate 
schools, forcing many rural students to travel long distances.”° Ironically, the de- 
cline of rural populations has often been accompanied by state educational re- 
forms that pressure schools to broaden programs and offer more courses. Many 
schools find themselves in the awkward situation of having to offer elective sub- 
jects for which neither funds nor teachers are available. 

An explosion in the availability of online courses has alleviated some of this 
pressure. The Virtual High School (VHS)* first offered courses in 1997-98 and 
estimates that by the fall of 2000, it will offer more than 100 courses to more than 
2,000 students.” Students from around the country use their courses’ web sites 
as their starting point. From there they obtain readings and assignments. Stu- 
dents log on to a daily discussion group in which the teacher conducts a netsemt- 
nar. This flexible arrangement accommodates a variety of school schedules as 
well as time zone differences. Students do telecollaborative projects for the course 
by exchanging information over the Internet. All the makings of a traditional 
class are present without the face-to-face interaction. The convenience of logging 
on at any point and the additional time for reflection make the netseminar par- 
ticularly appealing. Furthermore, schools in more isolated areas or with limited 
resources can vastly expand the courses they offer to include such diverse classes 
as Eastern philosophy and the history of aviation. Students below the college 
level can explore nontraditional academic avenues and connect with peers who 
have similar intellectual interests. 


*The Virtual High School is a project of the Concord Consortium (web site: http://vhs.concord. 
org/). 
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While the VHS intends to enhance the traditional high school experience, the 
University of Nebraska—Lincoln Independent Study High School* offers a com- 
plete four-year high school curriculum of more than 130 core and elective 
courses in 16 subject-matter areas, all of which are online. Students who are 
homebound, have difficulty in a traditional classroom, are overseas, or want to 
return to complete their high school diploma can take advantage of this online 
program. 


Technology for Students with Special Needs 


Technology tools can be of especially great assistance to students with special 
needs. For those with disabilities, the tools can help level the playing field by pre- 
senting information in a manner best suited to a student’s learning style and par- 
ticular needs. While using a software program does not replicate the experience 
of learning from a teacher, the computer is not constrained by the human vari- 
ables of limited patience and classroom distractions. Using the right software, an 
alternative, individualized curriculum can be created for students with special 
needs, paralleling the standard school curriculum. 

In addition to its direct instructional uses, technology plays a second, very im- 
portant role for special-needs students. The term assistive technology describes 
the array of devices and services that help people with disabilities perform better 
in their daily lives. (See Chapter 4 for a further discussion of assistive technology 
and special education.) Such devices include motorized chairs, remote control 
units and lasers that turn appliances off and on, artificial arms that respond to 
muscle signals, and ramps that help people get into and around buildings. Stu- 
dents with disabilities may rely on a variety of these innovations to help them 
achieve successful inclusion in regular classrooms.”* At the present time, how- 
ever, the computer has become the most prominent technology used to assist stu- 
dents with disabilities.” 

Computers can allow students to participate in normal classroom activities 
that would otherwise be impossible. User-friendly keyboard enhancements sim- 
plify typing, and assistive technology can be used to control most basic computer 
applications. ERICA (Eyegaze Response Interface Computer Aid System) is one 
revolutionary technology that opens up opportunities for special-needs students. 
With ERICA, an extremely immobile student with only the ability to move his or 
her eyes suddenly has a powerful tool for communicating with the world. Using 
ERICA’s system that tracks and records the user’s eye movements and pupil dila- 
tion across a computer display, the mouse can be controlled with eye movement 
alone.! 


“To learn more about UNL’s Independent Study High School, visit its web site at: http://www. 
unl.edu/conted/disted/ishs.html. 

"To learn more about ERICA, visit the web site at: http://www.ericainc.com/main.htm or phone 
804-982-2065. 


HOW ARE TECHNOLOGIES AFFECTING STUDENT LEARNING? 





The variety of tools to help special-needs students fully participate in school 
is constantly expanding. The options include a word-predictor feature* that fa- 
cilitates keyboarding. After the student types a letter or two, the computer pre- 
sents a list of likely words, and the student simply selects the correct word rather 
than typing it out completely. Other aids, such as voice input devices, which 
translate a student’s spoken words into text on the computer screen, or programs 
that will read text aloud,* can make writing a satisfying experience for students 
who struggle in this area.*° Blind students and their teachers can use braille soft- 
ware, which provides easy-to-use, sophisticated print-to-braille and braille-to- 
print translations.* 

How essential is technology in the education of students with disabilities? In 
1990, Congress incorporated definitions of assistive technology into the Individu- 
als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). The U.S. Department of Education’s 


*One such product is Co- Writer by Don Johnston Inc. (web site: http://www.donjohnston.com/; 
phone: 1-800-999-4660). 

*DragonDictate is a popular voice-input program available from Software Maintenance, Inc. (web 
site: http://www.ddwin.com/dictate.htm; phone: 888-343-3773). IntelliTalk is a talking word 
processor from IntelliTools (web site: http://www. intellitools.com/ IntelliTalk.html; phone: 1-800- 
899-6687). 

‘Duxbury Systems offers a wide range of software for braille (web site: http://www. 
duxburysystems.com/index.html; phone: 978-692-3000). 
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Office of Special Education Programs views assistive technology devices and ser- 
vices as important parts of the educational program required by the IDEA. Assis- 
tive technology must be provided whenever necessary as an element of free and 
appropriate public education for children with disabilities. Thus, assistive tech- 
nology must be considered a potential component of the individualized educa- 
tion program required under law for each child with a disability.*! As discussed in 
Chapter 4, regular classrooms now often include students with disabilities as well 
as other students with special needs. This is one of the opportunities and chal- 
lenges of teaching, and you should be prepared to work with children who use as- 
sistive technology in your classroom. 





As a teacher, you can expect your students to have to meet some standards relat- 
ing to technology. Currently thirty-eight states have these requirements. Eleven 
of those states have a set of standards exclusively for technology, and five have a 
set that combines technology with some other subject. North Carolina requires 
the most of its students by having them demonstrate their technology skills. Be- 
ginning with the class of 2001, North Carolina high school seniors will have to 
pass an assessment of technology competency before graduating.*? In line with 
the current nationwide move toward standards (see Chapter 13), the Interna- 
tional Society for Technology in Education (ISTE) has produced technology 
standards. For example, before completing fifth grade, students should have ba- 
sic keyboarding skills;*> however, ISTE encourages teachers to teach these skills 
within the context of their academic curriculum. To this end, they are currently 
working with content specialists to incorporate the ISTE technology standards 
into the subject standards. 

This trend is encouraging; however, for technology to be truly integrated as an 
important part of classroom instruction, several additional shifts must take place 
in current practices and attitudes. The impact of technology on learning depends 
more on how teachers use the technology than on the characteristics of the tech- 
nology itself. 


A Different Role for the Teacher 


Integrating technology into your teaching can change the way you deliver con- 
tent to your classes. Think back to the scenario at the beginning of this chapter. 
Jan Whitland, a technology-assisted teacher, was facilitating instruction as needed 
to bring about a deeper understanding and relevance for students. Because of the 
technology the students employed, she was relieved from many tasks related to 
dispensing information. By using technology to present basic factual and histori- 
cal information, the teacher is freed to become much'more involved in higher- 
level evaluation of performance. Teachers can monitor students’ projects, guiding 
their efforts and providing feedback. Instead of being a teller and a tester, the 
teacher can be a leader and a co-learner. 


HOW ARE TECHNOLOGIES AFFECTING TEACHING? 


In the constructivist approach to teaching (discussed 
in Chapter 10), learning is recognized as an active 
process. Students engage in constructing their own 
knowledge on the basis of their previous experiences 
instead of passively absorbing knowledge as presented 
by the teacher. This approach to instruction celebrates 
the differences among students instead of continually 
trying to build similarities. 

Constructivist teachers can find cognitive tools es- 
pecially helpful. Since cognitive tools do not try to in- 
struct, they do not assume a particular learning style 
or methodology. A spreadsheet is a good example of 


this. The student must bring the goals—and the con- 
tent to achieve them—to the tool, and then the tool 
will facilitate the student’s discovery of knowledge and 
construction of meaning. 

It is important to note that it is how the tool is used 
that makes it constructivist, not necessarily the tool it- 
self. Although cognitive tools are an excellent match for 
constructivist methods, many software applications 
can be used in a similar manner. As with many other 
aspects of teaching, it is the learner’s and teacher’s in- 
genuity, creativity, and experience that set the limits of 
a tool’s educational use, not the tool itself. 
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Many schools and teachers have been slow to implement the real potential of 
new technologies, but some new trends are emerging. Teaching technology skills 
in isolation is giving way to a new model of embedding technology skills within 
the context of the content.*4 For example, a teacher will teach the mechanics of a 
program such as HyperStudio when asking students to create a virtual fieldtrip as 
described earlier in the chapter. The students are not learning the skills without 


incorporating technology 
within the content 


having a content-related task. The subject matter is driving the technology rather the subject matter drives the 
than vice versa. technology 


To better use the available technology, teachers must move from whole-class 
instruction toward smaller group projects and activities that are conducive to ac- 
tive, engaged learning and student interactions. This is not a shift all teachers 
warmly embrace. In some cases, teachers must change their fundamental view of 
the classroom and learning. Smaller group work may mean that students learn 
different things at different times rather than an entire class learning the same 
material together. In many ways, this resembles the days before chalkboards and 
full-class instruction. In such environments, teachers must view themselves as 
“coaches” or “facilitators” who, using the constructivist approach discussed in 
Chapter 10, guide students as they use technology to discover facts and concepts. 
Classrooms that effectively use technology evolve into cooperative rather than 
competitive social structures, and student assessment shifts from pencil-and- 
paper testing toward the evaluation of products and progress in meeting estab- 
lished criteria.*° 

Florida’s Project CHILD (Computers Helping Instruction and Learning De- 
velopment)* demonstrates how classrooms can effectively incorporate technol- 
ogy in teaching by changing some common teaching practices and attitudes 


technology takes us full circle 


*To learn more about Project CHILD, visit the web site at: http://www.ifsi.org/. 
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toward learning. Elementary classrooms in this project have been transformed 
into learning resource rooms for three hours each day, focusing on one of three 
subject areas: reading, language arts, or math. Teachers within a cluster (K—2 or 
3-5) work together in teams, with each teacher having a particular area of exper- 
tise. A typical classroom has a computer station with three to six computers, a 
teacher station for small-group activities, and stations for textbook-based and 
written work. Students spend one hour per day in each of the three classrooms. 
For the rest of the day, they are with one of the teachers whose classroom serves 
as their home base. Through this rotation, students have access to computers 
every day in one subject or the other, and a systematic approach ensures equi- 
table computer time for all. 

Project CHILD combines both traditional and constructivist views of instruc- 
tion. The use of technology and students’ cooperative activities at workstations 
allow students to become active in their own learning and to construct their 
understanding of a concept. Students keep a written “passport” that records 
progress and organizes their instruction as they move from classroom to class- 
room, working at different learning stations. Children often work together to fos- 
ter collaboration as well as to have maximum computer time. While students are 
using their station time, teachers circulate to facilitate learning. In addition, 
teachers offer some traditional instruction when they pull out small groups for 
extra help or enrichment. Teachers can individualize instruction by examining 
students’ passports and specifying where students begin working each day. Proj- 
ect CHILD aims to help teachers shift from being the single source of knowledge 
in their classroom to being a facilitator and coach. Even though the activities and 
assessments in Project CHILD differ from traditional schoolwork, students who 
participated in the program for a full three-year cycle scored better on standard- 
ized tests than their peers in conventional classrooms with similar computer- 
student ratios.*° These results suggest that an important variable is not simply 
how many computers students have access to but how those computers are used. 
Technology can be more effective in a teaching environment where computers 
help to facilitate instruction and foster a constructivist approach to learning. 

The connection between technology and constructivism is not clear, but some 
researchers are beginning to understand elements of it. We know that teachers 
who have changed to a more constructivist approach in their classrooms are the 
same teachers who have used computers consistently and in meaningful ways in 
their classrooms. These teachers are more willing to discuss subjects in which 
they are not experts and tend to assign longer, more complex projects. It appears 
not that the technology makes teachers change but that the technology facilitates 
changes that teachers already wanted to make.*” However, change in education is 
rarely swift. Even highly motivated teachers who regularly used technology took 
substantial amounts of time over three to five years to become comfortable with 
new technology and able to fit it into their classroom goals.** With increasing 
pressure on schools to incorporate technology and with other supporting factors 
present, such as sufficient funding and on-site technical support, we can expect 
to see changes in teachers’ pedagogy as they become more comfortable with the 
power of technology. 


HOW ARE TECHNOLOGIES AFFECTING TEACHING? 


Professional Resources and Communication 


In the past decade, we have witnessed a boom in communications. Facsimile ma- 
chines, cellular phones, satellite broadcasting, and the tremendous growth of the 
Internet have been shrinking our world. With these tools a teacher can commu- 
nicate with colleagues worldwide, both quickly and cheaply. 


Voice Mail Technology’s advantages are not confined to extremely expensive 
and complicated arrangements. A sophisticated, easy-to-use message system can 
facilitate communication. For those schools and parents who do not yet have a 
powerful, efficient Internet connection, technology still provides ways to ease 
communication. The Bridge Project is a voice messaging system every teacher in 
a school can use to post a message on a voice “bulletin board” for his or her class. 
Parents can access this message twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 
Teachers can leave a description of the week’s activities as well as reminders for 
upcoming events. Parents can also leave a message for the teacher, or students can 
check homework assignments. In schools that use the Bridge Project, the num- 
ber of daily teacher-parent contacts increased from three to fourteen per teacher 
in the project’s first year.*? 


Email Email is an excellent medium for teachers to use in sharing ideas, mate- 
rials, and resources. Besides being fast and cheap, email can be sent with attach- 
ments for sharing documents. It can also be sent to large groups of recipients as 
easily as to one, making it much more efficient than the telephone or mailings. 
Teachers can also communicate with parents via email, and vice versa, without 
the disruption of ringing phones and answering machines. Within the school set- 
ting itself, email has the potential to change the work environment. Principals 
can distribute faculty announcements and even conduct administrative tasks 
through this communication channel, reducing staff meetings and mounds of 
accumulated paper. 


The Internet and World Wide Web The World Wide Web connects teachers 
to professional organizations in their field and to vast databases of lesson plans 
and teaching materials throughout the world. The list of web sites in the “For 
Further Information” section at the end of this chapter is just a small sample of 
an incredibly large and growing resource. As described in the accompanying box, 
search engines can help you find more information specific to your needs. In ad- 
dition, Internet news groups, described earlier, offer teachers a source of re- 
sources and collegial communication. Many professional organizations host 
online discussions of relevant topics. These forums can reduce feelings of isola- 
tion by building a sense of community among professionals. 

Specific computer networks are also providing an innovative medium for the 
professional growth and support of teachers. The Lighthouse Project* is an 


*The Lighthouse Project web site is located at: http://www.soe.unc.edu/lighthouse/home.htm. 
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When you need information immediately, posting a 
question to a news group will not do. Instead, you can 
use a search engine to pinpoint where you might find 
the information on the World Wide Web. A search en- 
gine is a large database that has searched through 
many millions of web pages and indexed the text 


within them. Most web browsers have an icon that will 
call up a search engine automatically. To employ a 
search engine, type in a few words or phrases about 
which you would like to find more information. Just 
as with a library card catalog system, the more specific 
your criteria, the more focused the result. Submit your 
search and the search engine will provide you with a 
list of web addresses to look through. 


TECHNOLOGY AND ITS IMPACT ON SCHOOLS 


It is important to remember that the Web has no 
form of quality control. A published web page only 
means that the author has access and privileges to 
transfer information. It does not mean the informa- 
tion has been evaluated by anyone other than the au- 
thor. All sorts of information, from lesson plans to 
bibliographies, can contain numerous inaccuracies, so 
be a cautious consumer.* 


*For some helpful questions to ask yourself when evaluat- 
ing a web site, see Elizabeth E. Kirk’s Guide to Evaluating 
Information on the Internet, found at http://miltonsweb. 
mse.jhu.edu:8001/research/education/net.html. 





Internet-based peer support and problem-solving community for new 
teachers. Beginning teachers use these online forums to pose dilemmas 
they face in their classrooms. Education faculty and accomplished 
teachers participate in the electronic discussion along with other new 
teachers to help encourage collaboration. The forum is a place to pro- 
vide suggestions, offer support, and exchange resources. New teachers 
enthusiastically support the program and enjoy the immediate support 
they receive from a safe community of professionals.*° Additional 
newsgroups and real-time scheduled conversations* that focus on is- 
sues of more veteran teachers are available on the Internet.’ 


Teachers have discovered 
that the Web makes 
possible new levels of 
individualization, and 
encourages collaborations 
that take students far 
beyond the classroom. 


—ODVARD Ecu, DyRLI 


Management: Teacher Productivity Tools 


Teaching involves many complex tasks. Organizing learning activities, creating or 
gathering the materials needed, keeping records, managing conduct, and deliver- 
ing instruction—all of these together add up to a big job. A teacher may have 
from 25 to 150 or more students every day, with attendance records to be kept 
and grades recorded for each one. Although no technology will take on all these 
tasks for teachers, tools are available to help in organizing them. 


*A real-time conversation, or synchronous communication, occurs when people from around the 
world join in a “live” conversation at a scheduled time. It simulates a real conversation as if you 
were all in the same room: you “hear” people’s thoughts when they appear on your screen, and you 
can immediately type in your response. 


‘Talk with Teachers is one example. It can be accessed at: http://www.teachnet.org/docs/talk/ 
index.htm. 


HOW ARE COMPUTER TECHNOLOGIES ORGANIZED FOR STUDENT USE? 


Gradebooks A software gradebook, also referred to as an electronic gradebook, 
is a hybrid application of a spreadsheet and a database. The database functions 
keep records of student and parent information such as mailing addresses, phone 
numbers, locker numbers, book numbers, and other details. The spreadsheet 
functions calculate grades and provide the teacher with statistical information 
regarding assignments, tests, and performance of students over time. The com- 
puter’s ability to handle these calculations and information retrieval tasks can 
save hours of work for teachers. It can also give teachers new ways to identify a 
student’s strengths and weaknesses. Gradebook software will even allow the 
teacher to print charts of a student’s academic performance over time (quarters 
or semesters) for the student or parent to inspect. 


Other Teacher Productivity Tools Test generators and question bank soft- 
ware allow teachers to create a database of questions and then construct tests 
from them. The teacher can easily create two or three versions of the same test 
with the questions in a different order or with slightly different questions. This is 
particularly useful for pre- and postassessments or for giving a different test to 
students absent on test day. Lesson-planning software can help teachers organize 
their repertoire of lesson plans and orchestrate them to meet curriculum objec- 
tives. Individualized education program (IEP) software helps to manage the pa- 
perwork involved in the individualized programs required in special education. 
Time management tools, such as schedule or calendar software, can help teachers 
keep track of appointments and schedules. Grant-writing software can help 
teachers find alternative sources of funding and organize the process of applying 
for grants. Tools such as these allow teachers to spend more time at the art 
of teaching and less time dealing with paperwork, organization, and materials 
management. 





Computer technologies generally operate in several different arrangements 
within the school setting, and it is useful to think of these arrangements across a 
continuum from concentrated to infused, as shown in Figure 7.1. When technol- 
ogy is concentrated, students are given intense exposure to computers from time 
to time. Technology that is integrated smoothly into the daily classroom experi- 
ence is described as infused. Several common computer setups exist along this 
continuum. 


Computer Labs 


Computer labs, which usually feature a number of computers in a single room, 
offer a concentrated arrangement in which all the students use computers at the 
same time. This setup is ideal for technology education—teaching about the 
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FIGURE 7.1 Arrangements for Computer Technologies 





CONTINUUM 


One way to think about the different ways of arranging computer technologies within a school is to consider 
where each arrangement fits along a continuum, from concentrated to infused. If the arrangement is con- 
centrated, students are exposed to computers in an intense way from time to time, whereas technology that 
is integrated smoothly into the daily classroom experience is considered infused. 


computer or how to employ a particular application. A large display station for 
the teacher facilitates the demonstration of skills for more effective whole-class 
instruction. Forty-three percent of computers in American schools are found in 
computer labs and 48 percent are found in classrooms, according to a 1998 na- 
tional survey.*! 

However, most computer labs do not lend themselves to interdisciplinary or 
cooperative group projects because of a lack of open table space. In addition, the 
lab setting may not include the kinds of resources that are conducive to effective 
group work. Access to computer labs is another key factor in their use by teach- 
ers. If many classrooms share one computer facility, there may be little lab time 
for each class, and visits to the lab must always be planned. For these reasons, 
computer labs tend to foster technology education rather than what we might 
call education with technology, that is, education that uses technology to facili- 
tate learning about other subjects. 


Single-Computer Classrooms 


In a slightly more infused arrangement, the single-computer classroom might 
have the computer on the teacher’s desk or rolled into the room on a mobile cart. 
In the first case especially, the teacher can use it for recordkeeping and other ad- 
ministrative tasks. 

Although a single computer makes it difficult to use the technology for active 
instructional tasks, additional computers can be rolled into the classroom for 
lessons. Also, a display station can be attached to project the monitor’s image on 
a large screen for classroom presentations and demonstrations. With software de- 
signed for the single-computer classroom, such as Decisions, Decisions: Local 
Government, discussed earlier in the chapter, the computer can even be used to 
facilitate cooperative groups. However, schools using this level of technology in- 
tegration usually also have computer labs available for class use. 


WHAT ARE THE KEY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY? 


Classroom Clusters 


In a more infused situation, a cluster is usually a table or an area of a classroom 
where three to five computers are available for use at any time by the students in 
that class. Clusters provide convenient access to computer technologies for a va- 
riety of tasks. For example, a teacher might use two of the computers to allow co- 
operative groups access to cognitive and communication tools and the others as 
learning stations for specific subjects. 

Providing a cluster of computers in each classroom generally requires more of 
an investment in technology than the other arrangements we have described. 
Whereas a computer lab of twenty-five computers may afford access for ten class- 
rooms, clusters might require thirty to fifty computers. If a school can afford 
them, clusters offer a very flexible use of technology in the classroom setting. 
Teachers can plan to use them in instruction and can set up each computer to fit 
their needs. This arrangement genuinely fosters education with technology. It is 
not particularly good, however, for technology education, since not every student 
has access simultaneously. 


Laptops and Handheld Computers 


Partnerships between business and education have made the dream of a laptop 
computer for every student a reality in some places around the nation. In the fall 
of 1996, Microsoft and Toshiba began a Laptop Pilot Program at twenty-nine “pi- 
oneer” school sites across the United States. Participating students acquired 
Toshiba notebook computers loaded with Microsoft Windows and Microsoft Of- 
fice software to use regularly at home and at school. This arrangement facilitates 
active, collaborative learning and encourages the teacher to assume the role of fa- 
cilitator.’2 The laptop arrangement and the even more compact and affordable 
handheld computer, described earlier in the chapter, offer the most infused 
arrangement for a classroom and can provide seamless integration with the 
curriculum. 
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You probably realize by now that many features of educational technology have 
given rise to serious debate among educators, policymakers, and the general pub- 
lic. To achieve the best use of available technology, schools need to reach some 
consensus on several key issues. 


Infrastructure and Budgeting 


Before technology can be used as an educational tool, schools must have in place 
the infrastructure to support it—that is, the basic facilities that make the tech- 
nology usable. At the most fundamental level, the physical plants of American 
schools are often ill equipped to handle the demands of technology. Of course, a 
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CHAPTER 7 


»- POLICY MATTERS! 


What's the Policy? 


As more and more schools provide students with 
access to the World Wide Web, parents and teach- 
ers have become concerned about how to protect 
students from exposure to inappropriate web sites. 
As a result, many schools are adopting acceptable- 
use policies (AUPs),* which are signed by teachers, 
students, and administrators and state the guide- 
lines for the use of computer technology. 

One way to protect students includes the use of 
web-filtering software.’ This software disables ac- 
cess to web addresses that are known to be inap- 
propriate, such as pornographic or hate sites. The 
software updates the filters daily by searching the 
Web for new inappropriate sites. Although not 
foolproof, web-filtering software is an effective 
way to monitor the burgeoning amount of infor- 
mation on the Web. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


When teachers assign students research projects 
using the Web, they need to realize that when web- 
filtering software is being used at school, the 
students may be unable to access certain sites that 
would be relevant to their research. On a day- 
to-day basis, teachers must be aware of the param- 
eters set for the web-filtering software their 
schools use. Suppose, for example, that you are 
teaching a unit on AIDS and you have designed an 
activity in which students use the Internet to 
search several sites to find up-to-date research. All 
the sites work when you develop the idea at home, 
but at school none of your students can access 
them. The reason is that your assignment is in- 
compatible with the web-filtering software in 
use at your school. 
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Acceptable-Use Policies: 
Censorship or Good Sense? 


What Are the Pros? 


One problem with using the Internet in the class- 
room is the possibility of coming across incorrect 
or inappropriate information. From pornography 
to hate literature to directions on how to make a 
bomb, the Web is an unknown and unmonitored 
entity with the potential to cause extreme damage. 
The global nature and design of the Internet make 
it almost impossible to enforce any code of moral 
or academic ethics. No registry is required to pub- 
lish a web page; anyone with access can create his 
or her own home page, and the information it 
contains is not necessarily subject to accountabil- 
ity. This lack of quality control concerns many 
teachers and makes them hesitant to use the Inter- 
net without “safety nets,’ such as web-filtering 
software and AUP guidelines, in place. 

One additional consideration must be the 
school’s liability. Some teachers and administra- 
tors worry that if a child encounters dangerous 
information and then uses that information to act 
unlawfully, the school could be held responsible. 
They suggest that an AUP that errs on the side of 
restraint and protects the school from liability is 
better than one that allows unrestricted access to 
all the information available. 


What Are the Cons? 


This debate brings up censorship and First 
Amendment rights (see Chapter 12 for more on 
this subject). Some teachers believe that even 
though the Web contains a great deal of inappro- 
priate information, students should have unlim- 
ited access but be closely monitored. This strategy 
models trust and teaches proper researching skills 
instead of withholding valuable information. 


WHAT ARE THE KEY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY2 


Policy Matters! (cont’d) 





discussion of infrastructure problems immediately raises issues of money, both 
the initial costs of new technology and the yearly allowances that must be made 
in school budgets. This section offers a quick survey of infrastructure and bud- 
getary issues and the ways in which they interrelate. 


Electrical Problems One basic obstacle to technology integration has been 
inadequate power supplies. For many years, classrooms were designed with only 
one electrical outlet at the front of the room. A cluster of computers will not run 
safely from one outlet. Rewiring has cost both time and money as schools join 
the information age. 


Network Wiring Network wiring has been another roadblock on the informa- 
tion superhighway. The Telecommunications Act of 1996 defined equal access to 
“universal service” to include electronic networking and provided a fund to help 
reduce the price of wiring each classroom to form a schoolwide network. This 
fund of just under $2 billion per year is used for local and long-distance phone 
charges, high-speed data lines, and Internet access in schools. Depending on how 
needy a school district is, discounts can be as high as 90 percent.*? Much progress 
has been made in networking schools: nearly eight in ten schools have a local area 
~ network,“ and 90 percent of all schools have some sort of Internet access.” 


Access The ratio of students to computers has dramatically improved in K-12 
schools in the last fifteen years, dropping from about 168 to 6. On average, six 
students share one computer.*° While this trend is encouraging, significant gaps 
remain in terms of the quality of equipment. For example, most school comput- 
ers cannot run multimedia software and therefore are very limited in the graphi- 
cal features, such as pictures or video, they can display from either software 
programs or the Internet.*” The new challenge in education is not to simply get 
technological equipment into schools but to keep it up to date and usable in a 
daily classroom situation. 
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Technology Budgets Although costs of personal computers have dropped 
considerably since they first entered schools, information technology is expen- 
sive, especially when it is implemented on the immense scale of public education. 
Targeting large funds to technology often means underfunding or eliminating 
other programs. In 1998 all but eight states provided funds for educational tech- 
nology, ranging from $500,000 in Vermont to $230 million in California. The 
current national investment in educational technology is around $5 billion,” and 
estimated costs to make our schools “technology rich” are $15 billion.” 

Beyond the basic issue of providing the needed hardware, school administra- 
tors must plan for an ongoing technology budget that includes such items as re- 
pair costs. Maintaining a network, within a school or among schools, can be a 
time-consuming task requiring highly trained personnel. Although many such 
tasks can be contracted out to local businesses, this factor must be accounted for 
in yearly budgeting. 


Support Personnel Besides repair personnel to keep the system running, 
teachers should have access to training and support personnel. Even the most ad- 
vanced technologies are useless if teachers are not comfortable with their opera- 
tion. Teachers who encounter technological difficulties may become discouraged 
and find it easier to avoid using technology altogether. Educational technology 
specialists who work on-site (in the school itself) are especially important. A 
technology specialist can act as a safety net for the integration of technology into 
teaching. Teachers may be more likely to take a risk and try something new if 
they know help is readily available.°! 


Education of Teachers 


Because of the excitement and demands generated by new technology, pressures 
have risen to improve both the preparation of new teachers and the staff devel- 
opment options for in-service teachers. 


Teacher Preparation Over 2 million new teachers will be hired over the next 
decade,’ and schools of education, much like elementary and secondary 
schools, are struggling with how to develop competent teachers who will use the 
latest technology in powerful and innovative ways. Faculty indicate that even 
with the recent emphasis on computer literacy, instructional technology is not 
adequately modeled for future teachers.°’ Schools of education are continuing to 
rethink their programs and are gradually using modern technology to enhance 
what they offer. For example, professors can use two-way interactive video to ob- 
serve, but not interrupt, education students during their practice teaching. 
Vanderbilt University’s Peabody College of Education is at the forefront of 
technology integration. It has forged unusually strong connections among tech- 
nology, education, and the arts and sciences departments at the university level. 
As an exemplary illustration, six education students'worked collaboratively to 
produce an interactive multimedia program that they would use in their student 
teaching. Their final product, a CD-ROM entitled Billie’s Story about a young 


WHAT ARE THE KEY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY? 


ERIC is a federally funded national information sys- 
tem that provides access to a variety of services and 
products dealing with education-related issues. The 
ERIC database is the primary resource for locat- 


ing research on teaching and learning. In addition, 
ERIC creates digests of research on important topics 
to help educators traverse the research landscape. 
ERIC is available to libraries on CD-ROM or to 
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AskERIC is an Internet-based question-answering 
service for teachers, library media specialists, adminis- 
trators, and anyone else with questions about educa- 
tion. Just send an email message to askeric@askeric. 
org, and the AskERIC staff will draw on its extensive 
resources to answer your question, usually within 
forty-eight hours. You can also visit the web site men- 
tioned above. In addition to these important services, 


anyone with access to the Internet at http://ericir. 
syr.edu/. 


ERIC offers hundreds of lesson plans, a virtual li- 
brary, and links to many other educational services. 





child with cystic fibrosis, combined their content knowledge about such topics as 
gene therapy, their pedagogical skills in teaching science, and their technologi- 
cal expertise in combining the information in a multimedia format. Technology 
did not drive the project, but it facilitated a powerful interdisciplinary experi- 
ence for these future teachers. 

As an education student, you can expect to take three or more credit hours of 
information technology courses, and you will receive approximately the same 
amount of technology instruction within your other education courses.” When 
you graduate, you can count on having to demonstrate your skills in technology. 


Thirty-eight states have technology requirements for teacher licensure, and four _ technology requirements for 
of those states require coursework in technology (see Chapter 15). Require- [censure 

ments vary widely, and some states’ tests include hands-on components.”° 

Staff Development Similarly, some states are adding more stringent require- 


ments for teachers to renew their licenses. Three states require teachers to par- keeping up to date 
ticipate in technology training as part of the relicensure process, and by 2001 

Idaho districts must show that 90 percent of their teachers are competent tech- 

nology users to receive state accreditation.°’ However, the training programs 

have not yet kept pace with the new requirements. Most school districts have not 

prioritized training, giving it only 15 percent of the technology budget.°® Teach- 

ers received an average of around thirteen hours of training in technology use 

in 1997.°? 

Experts do not agree on exactly how training should be offered. Some believe 
it should be ongoing at teachers’ convenience, whereas others advocate an in- 
tensive, off-site course with follow-up seminars. With the advent of widespread 
telecommunications networks, many professional development courses are 
now offered online.* Teachers can log on at night or during the summer to work 


*One example is Classroom Connect (web site: www.classroom.com). 
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through self-paced lessons. Accompanying discussion groups allow time 
for reflection. 

The Curry School of Education at the University of Virginia offers an innova- 
tive program for professional development that incorporates pre- and in-service 
teachers. In the Technology Infusion Project, or TIP, each pre-service teacher en- 
rolled in the Introduction to Classroom Computing course is paired with an in- 
service teacher who has an interest in educational technologies. During their 
collaboration, the in-service teacher provides insight about curriculum and class- 
room practices while the pre-service teacher shares the new skills he is learning, 
such as hypermedia applications or skills in telecomputing. As both teachers be- 
come more familiar with new technologies, they jointly explore instructional 
possibilities, culminating in a long-term project that they teach together in the 
classroom. Pre-service teachers gain a valuable classroom perspective from a vet- 
eran in the field and ground their technology learning in classroom practice. 
Whereas technology workshops often intimidate in-service teachers, TIP’s col- 
laborative nature makes it a more comfortable experience. 


Parents 


e best Technology can be a “hook” to get parents involved or a quick deter- 

id rent to send them running. Parents who are not familiar with technol- 
ogy may be intimidated by or fearful of their child’s computer use. 
Technology can become an obstacle between you and your students’ 
parents, but several initiatives are aimed at breaking down these barri- 
ers while also educating parents. 


WHAT ARE THE KEY ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY? 


Since 1987, Indiana’s Buddy System Project has supplied every student and 
teacher in selected schools with computers, modems, printers, and software, both 
at home and at school. The program currently serves 6,000 families. Parents are 
encouraged to place the computer in a family room where all will have access to 
it. Extensive training is part of the program; for example, a mother and a daugh- 
ter might attend a special summer camp together to learn more in-depth Inter- 
net searching skills. Parents teach other parents, children teach parents, and 
children teach one another. The Buddy System extends the child’s learning op- 
portunities beyond the classroom walls while creating a special opportunity for 
the family to become involved as well. With sensitive training, technology can 
“hook” parental interest in education. 

Eighty percent of families with household incomes over $100,000 per year 
have a computer at home, while only 25 percent of families making less than 
$30,000 have a home computer.°! Initiatives such as the Buddy System help to 
equalize the technological playing field that income levels can divide. 


Equity 
Some critics argue that programs like the Indiana Buddy System are the excep- 
tion, and current patterns of technology use in schools contribute to the dispar- 
ity in educational quality between the affluent and the disadvantaged. At school, 
data indicate that poorer students are at a disadvantage. Only twenty-two states 
target technology funds to underprivileged schools or districts. The equaliza- 
tion of computer density is significant progress, but the digital divide still exists 
in terms of quality of equipment and type of instruction. Underprivileged 
children are more likely to use computers in a rigid drill-and-practice format 
rather than in more flexible formats that build higher-level cognitive skills and 
promote more positive attitudes toward technology.” Besides the basic question 
of fairness, these inequalities will have implications when these students gradu- 
ate and look for jobs without the computer skills of their more affluent peers. 

Gender differences also have emerged from the use of technology in educa- 
tion. For example, in 1996 only 17 percent of high school seniors taking the Ad- 
vanced Placement Computer Science exam were female.® Researchers argue that 
certain types of technologies aggravate the differences between boys and girls. 
For example, many commonly used applications value speed, aggression, and ef- 
ficiency®°—qualities that boys tend to display—whereas technology tends to be 
more interesting for girls when it’s used for a legitimate problem-solving exercise 
and not as an end in itself.” Although researchers may argue about whether these 
differences arise from natural differences between girls and boys or from cultural 
and social influences, there is little doubt that girls receive less exposure and 
training in technology during their school experience than boys. However, with 
the growth of telecollaboration in both education and business, girls’ skills may 
become more valued. Tasks that require versatility and collaboration may invite 
girls to participate. 

Teachers can do a lot to dispel inequities within their own classrooms. Stu- 
dents with little computer experience can be teamed with more experienced 
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users. Classrooms and computer labs can be made available to students before 
and after school, and teachers can promote gender equity through modeling, at- 
titude, and expectations. Technology need not become a wedge widening the gap 
between the “haves” and the “have-nots”; but without awareness of the problem, 
the potential for increased inequity is very real. 


Integration into the Curriculum 


For computer technology to become a genuine part of school life, as it has in the 
business world, the tools of technology must be integrated into school behaviors. 
Integrating technology means bringing the tools of technology into daily learn- 
ing and teaching activities, just as teachers already do with chalkboards and 
books. This is not an easy task. Much of this chapter has focused on how com- 
puter technologies can be used as tools for student learning, but we have also 
seen that many support systems must be in place. 

What conditions must be present in a school “to create learning environments 
conducive to powerful uses of technology”?® Among other conditions, schools 
must have the following: 


) Student-centered approaches to learning 


} Access to contemporary technologies, software, and telecommunications 
networks 


» Educators skilled in the use of the technology for learning 

) Technical assistance for maintaining and using technology resources 
») Ongoing financial support for sustained technology use 

») Content standards and curriculum resources 


» Community partners who provide expertise, support, and real-life inter- 
ations 


} Proactive leadership from the education system 


As this list* indicates, real change in education and technology cannot be the 
job of a lone teacher who is a whiz on the Internet or a solo school board mem- 
ber who votes for new software. It must be a systemic change coming from a crit- 
ical mass of individuals who are committed to the integration of education with 
technology. 


*From National Educational Technology Standards—Connecting Curriculum and Technology. Copy- 
right © 2000, ISTE (the International Society for Technology in Education), 800.336.6191 (U.S. 
and Canada) or 541.302.3777 (International), cust_svc@iste.org, www.iste.org. Reprinted with 
permission. 


A FINAL WORD 











One key issue that we have not fully addressed is whether all the “hype” about 
technology will simply go the way of the filmstrip. Are we spending billions of dol- 
lars on fancy hardware, ripping up ceilings in schools to install fiberoptic cables, 
and asking veteran teachers to change their ways without reason? What do we lose 
when we incorporate technology into our teaching? With increased access to vast 
amounts of up-to-date information and powerful new technologies, are students 
learning “the basics” as well as they do in more traditional classrooms? 

When “techno-reformers” talk about their grand plans, they have one purpose 
in mind: preparing future employees in a technology-driven work environ- 
ment.° Teachers, on the other hand, have a broader focus: they want to develop 
healthy bonds with their students that will lead to intellectual growth. Teachers 
hope to produce responsible, educated citizens who have every opportunity open 
to them. When teachers see the rapidly changing world of technology in which 
machines sometimes break, certain applications take a long time to learn, and 
some programs are not flexible enough to meet their needs, they hesitate to take 
part in it.”? While policymakers rush to move schools into the information age, 
it’s important not to forget that teachers make up a crucial part of the integra- 
tion question. | 

Certainly new technologies are no panacea for the classroom, but they offer 
tools that can help change the classroom from a teacher-centered to a more co- 
operative and student-centered environment. Students can use technological de- 
vices as tools—not toys—in the same ways that they will likely use technology in 
their future lives. We believe that all teachers should have the opportunity to gain 
skill in educational technologies, and in particular we believe it would behoove 
new teachers to develop these skills in the context of their preservice work. Most 
important, we want you to consider how technology will affect your future class- 
room. Ask yourself where technology can enhance what you do and where it can 
allow you to innovate. If it is not accomplishing these goals, ask yourself why you 
are using it.”! 


KEY TERMS 

cognitive tools (217) spreadsheet (226) 

word processor (219) tutorials (227) 

World Wide Web (220) Internet (228) 

drill and practice (221) telecommunications (228) 
telecollaborate (223) news group (228) 
databases (224) distance education (229) 
simulation (225) 5 assistive technology (230) 


virtual fieldtrips (226) search engines (235) 
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FOR REFLECTION 
1. How have recent developments in technology affected you and your family? 


2. Do you think parents should be concerned about the role, or lack of it, that 
technological tools play in the education of their children? 


. What technologies should students have access to within the classroom? 
. What technologies should teachers have access to? 


. What skills in using media and technology do you think teachers should have? 


NO WT — W 


. In what ways have you witnessed technology being used in the classroom? 
How would you use educational technology in your classroom? 


7. What reservations do you have about the integration of technology in 
education? 


8. What support systems do the teachers you know have for using technology in 
instruction? Whom do they ask when they have questions? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Forcier, R. C. The Computer as a Productivity Tool in Education. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1996. 
This is an introductory book in the use of computers as a tool in education. 


Grabe, M., and C. Grabe. Integrating Technology for Meaningful Learning. 
2d ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1998. 
Taking active learning in classrooms as its pivotal theme, this book is a useful 
resource for integrating technology into daily instruction. 


Heinich, R., M. Molenda, J. D. Russell, and S. E. Smaldino. Instructional Media 
and Technologies for Learning. 6th ed. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Merrill, 1999. 
Now in its sixth edition, this is one of the seminal books on the “how to” of 
using media in the classroom. 


Jonassen, D. H. Computers in the Classroom: Mindtools for Critical Thinking. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1996. 
Centering on the use of software applications to foster thinking skills, this is a 
useful book for learning how to integrate “mindtools” into instruction. 


Maddux, C. D., D. L. Johnson, and J. W. Willis. Educational Computing: Learn- 
ing with Tomorrow’s Technologies. 2d ed. Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1997. 

This text combines history, theory, and practice to provide a strong base of 
knowledge for applying educational technologies in classroom instruction. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Saettler, P. The Evolution of American Educational Technology. Englewood, 
CO: Libraries Unlimited, 1990. 
This text is an almost encyclopedic volume of the who, what, and when of ed- 
ucational media and technology history. 


Tapscott, D. Growing Up Digital: The Rise of the Net Generation. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1998. 
This text is a good source for understanding the unique characteristics of the 
generation that has grown up with digital media. 


In addition to these printed materials and the web sites listed within the chap- 
ter, the following list offers some educational web sites for you to look through. 
Remember, however, that these sites are only starting points. For specific infor- 
mation, use a search engine. Also, keep in mind that web addresses can change 
without warning. If your web browser cannot locate an address, one trick that 
sometimes works is to shorten the address to the next root level. For example, 
if http://www.iste.org/Research/Background/Online.html does not work, try 
http://www.iste.org/. If you still have trouble, try an Internet search engine and 
use some descriptive keywords. 


ISTE’s Electronic Resources: http://www.iste.org/Research/Background/ 
Online.html 
A superb list of links that covers a wide range, including standards, distance 
education, corporate partnerships, curriculum, and government support. 


Kathy Schrock’s Guide for Educators: http://discoveryschool.com/schrockguide/ 
A very well-organized list of useful links, with an especially helpful section 
categorized by subject area. 


Judi Harris’s Virtual Architecture Web Page: http://ccwf.cc.utexas.edu/ 
~jbharris/Virtual-Architecture/ 
An excellent resource for teachers who want to explore telecollaborative 
projects. 


Learning and Leading with Technology Journal: http://www.iste.org/L&L/ 
index.html 
A monthly journal available online that offers great suggestions from teachers 
for teachers on how to use technology effectively in the K-12 classroom. 


California Instructional Technology Clearinghouse: http://www.clearingouse. 
k12.ca.us/ 
This site allows teachers and parents to search for objective reviews of quality 
educational software. 


disABILITY Links: http://www.irsc.org/disability.htm 
A helpful site for information and resources about a wide range of disabilities 
and health conditions. 
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SEARCH Education Link Library: http://www.eduplace.com/ 
$21 Click on the link library for useful web links by subject as well as resources for 
2" parents. 
SEARCH Using the World Wide Web as a Learning Tool: http://www.nea.org/helpfrom/ 
oo} places/s2000/resource/res5.html 
ey This site from the National Education Association contains resources to help 
make the Web a powerful instructional aid. 
SEARCH Web66: http://web66.coled.umn.edu/ 
® » 
: K-12 schools. 


The Web66 project is designed to facilitate the introduction of technology into 





definition of curriculum 


Sao 
formal vs. informal 


dD The relevance of the schools’ curricula to individual and societal prob- 
lems is a continually debated issue. 


Baseball, debating, reading, and biology—along with love, tolerance, and in- 
dependence, frustration as well as mathematics and dramatics, values and ce- 
ramics, woodshop and poise, history and boredom, computer science and leader- 
ship—all are learned in school, some intentionally and others incidentally or in 
spite of the teachers’ intentions. 

We define the curriculum as all the organized and intended experiences of the 
student for which the school accepts responsibility. In other words, the curricu- 
lum is not just the intellectual content of the subjects taught but also the meth- 
ods used to teach them, the interactions that occur among people, and the 
school-sponsored activities that contribute to the “life experience.” 

During your high school years, many daily activities may have been considered 
“extracurricular.” The formal courses of study—history, science, mathematics, 
English—were curricular, whereas participation in the football team, cheerlead- 
ing, the Future Teachers Club, or the band belonged to another, lesser category. 
Chapter 3 looked at what is often called the “informal curriculum,” the school 

and classroom environments that shape the students’ experience of life 


All that is taught isa jn school. In this chapter we examine the formal curriculum, those 
conmitment to whatis — subjects that are taught in schools and some of the forces and instruc- 
thought valuable tional approaches that influence how they are taught. 
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The typical school curriculum is organized according to subject- 
matter divisions, and most of the efforts that go into curriculum devel- 
opment are still concentrated around traditional subject matter. Some 
historical background may help explain the current strong emphasis on these tradi- 
tional subject-matter areas. 





Throughout their history, American schools have changed in structure and cur- 
riculum to reflect various visions of what children should learn. Let’s look at how 
the question “What is most worth knowing?” has been answered over the years. 
Following is a brief overview of the country’s changing educational goals that 
have promoted major curriculum changes. Table 8.1 summarizes the key events 
and trends. 


Shifting Purposes: From Colonial Times Through the 1970s 


Seventeenth to Nineteenth Centuries During the colonial period of our 
history (from about 1620 until the 1770s), knowledge of the community’s con- 
cepts of right conduct and religious belief was considered the most important 
thing children should learn. During the 1770s, the time of the Revolutionary 
War, the schools began to focus on political ends. Although not available to all, 


WHERE DOES THE EXISTING CURRICULUM COME FROM? 


education was seen as essential to produce a populace literate enough to continue 
the democratic form of government. Schools extended their curricula beyond the 
Bible teachings of earlier years to include knowledge necessary for trade and 
commerce or a university education. 

The purpose of the common school, which developed in the mid-1800s (as 
described in Chapter 11), was to produce a literate and moral citizenry. The 
curriculum emphasized conservative republican virtues and moral values; these 
were molded by teachers and by the McGuffey Readers, a series of popular books 
that guided the learning of millions of American children during the nineteenth 
century. 


Changes in the Twentieth Century As American society experienced rapid 
changes in the twentieth century—massive immigration, depression, world 
wars—the definitions of the formal curriculum reflected equally rapid changes. 
Those who thought the schools should prepare students for entry in the world of 
work tried to shape the curriculum for that purpose. Others who held a progres- 
sive philosophy thought the schools’ curriculum should help children gain 
knowledge of themselves, develop as individuals, and acquire democratic social 
competence to reform society. During the so-called progressive education era of 
the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s, many elementary schools emphasized citizenship 
and self-adjustment and followed a primarily child-centered or society-centered 
curriculum; that is, they tended to stress the needs and development of the indi- 
vidual student rather than the mastery of fixed subject matter. (See Chapter 11 
for more on progressive education.) This by no means was universally true; many 
schools during the progressive education era maintained a strong subject-matter 
focus, especially at the secondary level. By the 1950s, the curriculum of the 
schools had become broad and diverse in response to these competing demands 
for vocational preparation, reconstruction of society, and personal development. 

Critics of American education in the 1950s used the 1957 space launching of 
the Sputnik satellite by the Soviet Union as evidence that American schools were 
deficient. The American public, which had complacently believed American 
schools to be far superior to any other country’s, reacted against the perceived 
“softness” of the curriculum and demanded a return to the “meat and potatoes” 
of learning: the academic disciplines, with particular emphasis on science and 
mathematics. As a result, curriculum development during the 1950s and 1960s 
became largely subject matter centered. The pendulum swing from child-centered 
to subject-matter—centered curriculum and back again is an ongoing theme 
of American curricular change. 

Prosperity was a major factor in the extensive curricular changes of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Because the public was willing to spend increasing amounts of money 
for children’s education and because of concern for national defense and world- 
wide prestige, the federal government poured huge amounts of money into 
curriculum development projects, teacher-training workshops, and research. The 
influence of the federal government on the development of new curricula during 
this period cannot be overestimated. 
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TABLE 8.1 


Time Period 


1620- 
Revolutionary 
War 


1770s-1820s 


1820s-1880s 


1880s-1950s 


1950s-1970s 


WHAT IS TAUGHT? 


Curriculum Trends in American Education 


Key Events 
and Trends 


Education limited 
by sex and socio- 
economic class 

Northwest Ordi- 
nance, first 
national educa- 
tion law 


Revolutionary War 
(1775-1783) 
U.S. Constitution 
ratified (1788) 
War of 1812 
(1812-1815) 


Establishment 

of common 
schooling 

Civil War 
(1861-1865) 
Morrill Land 
Grant Act (1862) 


World War I 
(1914-1918) 
World War II 
(1939-1945) 
Great Depression 
(1930s) 


Launching of 
Soviet satellite 
Sputnik (1957) 

Cold War 

Brown v. Board 


of Education (1954) 


Curriculum 
Characteristics 
and Emphases 


Religious training 
Moral development 
Reading, writing, 
arithmetic basics 
Bible teaching 


Moral development 

Knowledge necessary 
for either trade/com- 
merce or university 
education 

Literacy to continue 
democratic form of 
government 


Basic tools of literacy 
for practical education 
Conservative virtues 
and moral values 
(McGuffey Readers) 
Cultivation of American 
identity and loyalty 
Melting-pot theme 


Child-centered, not 
subject-centered, 
curriculum 

Activities and experi- 
ences rather than 
verbal and literacy 
skills 

Cooperative rather 
than individual 
learning activities 

Citizenship and 
self-adjustment 


1950s—1960s 

Structure of the 
discipline 

Discovery method 
of teaching 


Dominant 


_ Educational 


Philosophies _ 


Perennialism 


Perennialism 


Perennialism 


Progressivism 


Existentialism 
Essentialism 
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TABLE 8.1 


Curriculum Trends in American Education (cont'd) 


__sGricutum Dominant 








__ Key Events” Characteristics Educational — 
. and Trends and Emphases Philosophies — 
Elementary and 1970s 
Secondary Edu- — Career education 
cation Act (1965) = Mainstreaming 
Vietnam War and Multicultural 
— pitests _ education 
Education for All - Flexible curriculum— 
_ Handicapped © many electives 
Children Act 
(PL 94-142) — 
(8) 
America’s pre- Back-to-basics movement Essentialism 
eminence in — Core curriculum _ Perennialism 
world economy Strengthening of academic 
| declines requirements 
Educational Inclusion oo 
reform reports — Multicultural education 
End of Cold War / 
Recession during = = Standards movement Essentialism 


1990-1992, fol- 
lowed by unprece- 
_ dented boom in 
the economy 
Growing teacher 
shortage Tj 
NEA and AFT fail 
in merger talks 


High-stakes testing for 
students 
Technology emphasis 
Growing rejection of © 
bilingual education 








The tremendous postwar knowledge explosion forced new approaches to cur- 
riculum planning and made many areas of existing curricula, such as geography, 
seem obsolete. In addition, a combination of social and political factors encour- 
aged a new approach to the educational needs of the country, including new em- 
phases on multicultural and bilingual education. 


Structure of Disciplines Approach The approach to teaching specific disci- 
plines underwent significant changes during the 1960s and 1970s. Instrumental 
in leading these changes was the publication of Jerome Bruner’s book The Process 
of Education.' Bruner’s basic thesis was that any discipline could and should be 
studied, at any level of complexity, in terms of its “structure.” Bruner defined the 
structure of a discipline as the concepts and methods of inquiry that are its most 
basic parts. Instead of studying random facts or incidental phenomena, students 
should learn the principles that constitute the heart of a discipline; in this way, 


CRAIN 
Bruner—structure of 
disciplines 
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they will learn how to learn. Teachers were encouraged to let students discover 
meanings for themselves using a discovery (or inquiry) method. The concepts 
fundamental to the discipline’s structure would be studied over and over 
throughout the school years, but each time from an increasingly complex point 
of view. The curriculum of the discipline would resemble a spiral; as students 
moved srairdlalonig TRS STFA HEV ano uld i eteae care concepts in 
more complex forms. 

Bruner’s structure of disciplines approach was used in numerous 
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projects had less impact at the elementary level; elementary school ed- 
ucators objected to planning from the top down, believing that such 
an approach failed to take sufficient account of the developmental 


é BRUNER processes of young children and that it separated rather than inte- 


grated the disciplines. 

By the late 1970s, reaction against the structure of disciplines approach became 
more vocal. The new curriculum projects seemed to work for the bright, college- 
bound students but did not seem to prepare students for the world of work. As 
youth made demands for freedom of choice in the educational system, secondary 
schools responded with a more flexible curriculum and a proliferation of electives, 
with little focus or balance. For a time, in some schools, it seemed that no particu- 
lar knowledge was considered any better than any other knowledge. 


Curriculum Reform in the 1980s and 1990s 


Back-to-Basics Movement During the late 1970s and early 1980s, a perceived 
decline in the quality of education, as evidenced by declining scores on standard- 
ized tests and attributed to students’ choice of so many electives considered to be 
“soft” academically, led to a back-to-basics movement. The spokespersons for 
this movement were among both the very best educated and the least educated 
people in the country. Although their goals were not always clear, their dis- 
enchantment with the public schools and their desire to return to a more rigor- 
ous, more traditional curriculum were evident and often stated quite sharply. 
Proponents urged more emphasis on basic subjects, particularly reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but also science, history, geography, and grammar. They 
wanted the schools not only to teach content but also to help children learn to 
work hard. They believed that to create a society made up of strong citizens, our 
schools must turn out individuals able to take on difficult tasks that they can see 
through to completion. They wanted the schools to demand more orderly and 
disciplined student behavior. They wanted the authority and centrality of the 
teacher to be reasserted, and they desired a more structured teaching style. 
Finally, back-to-basics advocates often wanted the schools to return to the teach- 
ing of basic morality and, in particular, the virtue of patriotism. In many ways, 
the back-to-basics movement was a reaction against the personal freedom move- 
ment of the 1970s, which emphasized drug use and sexual freedom, symbolized 
by the culture of the “hippies.” 


WHERE DOES THE EXISTING CURRICULUM COME FROM? 


’ 


Although the term back-to-basics is heard less often today, many more educa- 
tors than were involved in that movement have called for similar kinds of school 
reforms in the name of “excellence in education,” a concept discussed further in 
Chapter 13. The recommendations for greater academic rigor in public school 
education have been adopted by many state legislatures. The early advocates of 
the back-to-basics movement offended many educators with their 
pressure tactics, hostile language, and the deep strain of idealistic nos- 





talgia in their desire to return to a simpler society. But behind much of ests tn 


their rhetoric were ideas and aspirations that most educators also be- 

lieved. Many people inside and outside education believe that the 

schools have tried to be “all things to all people” and that it shows. If 

nothing else, then, the back-to-basics movement, as subsumed in the 

more recent excellence-in-education movement, has refocused the public and 
educators on the primary mission of the schools: to help children develop the 
necessary knowledge and skills to live good and productive lives and contribute 
to the well-being of society. 


Curricular Issues and Reform Reports As our brief historical review shows, 
American schools have been subject to many varying demands and expectations— 
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more than they can possibly fulfill. In response to the realization that the schools 
had been asked to do too much, curriculum reformers of the 1980s tried to define 
some unifying major purposes for the schools. These reformers, including Ernest 
Boyer, John Goodlad, and the very influential report of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk, strongly supported higher academic 
standards and the development of students’ academic competencies in mathemat- 
ics, science, literature and language, history, arts, foreign languages, and technol- 
ogy. Emphasis would be placed on developing ways of knowing, reasoning, 
communicating, and problem solving. These reformers wrestled with traditionally 
troublesome curricular questions: What knowledge is best for all? Should schools 
have a core curriculum, and, if so, of what should it consist? 

Many discussions of curriculum reform during the early 1990s involved issues 
of centralization or decentralization. In contrast to many other countries, the 
United States has traditionally had a decentralized system of state and local 
curricula. The national government has had little influence on what is taught in 
our nation’s schools. During the early 1990s, however, spurred by concern about 
the nation’s economic competitiveness with other countries, a strong movement 
emerged toward national curriculum standards, national testing and assessment, 
and the establishment of national goals. A 1994 law, the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, codified eight national goals (listed in Table 13.1, page 456) to guide 
future educational initiatives and funded different academic groups to develop 
national standards in the various subject-matter fields. By 1996, though, these 
centralization efforts had lost steam, giving way to a growing consensus that the 
setting of standards and curriculum should remain the prerogative of the indi- 
vidual states and that the federal government should downplay its attempts to 
influence curriculum standards. Interestingly, many states were using the na- 
tional standards developed by different academic groups in formulating their 
own state standards. By the beginning of the twenty-first century, virtually every 
state had developed its own standards for student learning, and many states 
backed up their new standards with rigorous accountability measures for both 
students and educators. Chapter 13 discusses national education standards and 
assessment in more detail. 





In looking at the courses of study prescribed by the fifty states, we will see that 
the similarities far outweigh the differences. Parts of this chapter discuss some 
reasons for this phenomenon, such as the influence of national reform move- 
ments and the uniformity of available textbooks. But for now, let’s examine what 
is presently taught in elementary and secondary schools across the country. At 
both levels the curriculum is organized into subject-matter areas, which ordinar- 
ily are language arts and English, mathematics, science, social studies, foreign 
languages, the fine arts, physical education and recreation, and electives and 
vocational education. 
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Language Arts and English 


The language arts program seeks to develop in children the skills of reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, as well as a knowledge of culture as represented in 
literature. The importance of language arts cannot be overemphasized, 
since no subject can be successfully studied without adequate language 
skills. In elementary schools, most language arts programs focus 
on helping students develop written and oral communication skills, 
comprehension and problem-solving strategies, creativity, and appre- 
ciation for language and literature. At the secondary level, English 
courses focus on integration of the language arts using literature as the 
prime motivator. Among the most commonly read works are Romeo 
and Juliet, Julius Caesar, The Scarlet Letter, Macbeth, Huckleberry Finn, 
and The Great Gatsby. 





Issues and Trends Teachers today are selecting literature that is relevant to 
student interests yet representative of an accepted literary tradition; balancing 
classic literature selections with works by and about minority groups; instructing 
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“They're words, Eddie. Assembly required.” 
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POLICY MATTERS! 


What's the Policy? 


Schools and school districts around the country 
have adopted or considered standardized pro- 
grams for teaching reading—such as DISTAR, 
Success for All, and Reading Mastery—that have 
excellent records in promoting reading success 
among children, but relegate the teacher to a func- 
tionary role devoid of creativity. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


Instead of giving teachers suggestions and guide- 
lines on how to use the materials provided, pre- 
scriptive reading programs are actually scripted, 
with specific instructions for how teachers should 
proceed, including what to do and say. If a stu- 
dent’s response is A, then you are to go to ques- 
tion 2; if his response is B, then you go to question 
3. Teachers have almost no flexibility to deviate 
from the program’s procedures and questions. 


What Are the Pros? 


Several of the most well-known reading programs 
are very effective, and can boast proven track 
records of helping children, even those from im- 
poverished backgrounds, to learn to read. One 
elementary school principal in Houston, for ex- 
ample, brought his low-income students from 
near the bottom in reading and math to ranking 
twelfth among his district’s 182 elementary 
schools. He attributes the success to implement- 
ing the DISTAR program, a highly scripted direct- 
instruction program. 
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Teaching by Script or Improvisation? 


What Are the Cons? 


A Rice University researcher criticizes these pro- 
grams as dishonoring the professional craft of 
teaching. “Educators do not find in this program, 
or any other package, the depth and breadth and 
variety of reading styles that they need to get all 
their kids to read and to find reading purposeful 
and fun.” 

Teachers who use these programs are not ex- 
pected to diagnose students’ difficulties, matching 
their interests and styles with materials selected 
by the teacher. In contrast, critics suggest, the 
teacher’s role in these programs is to do what the 
program dictates, with little difference between 
the master teacher and a bright teaching aide. 


What Do You Think? 


1. What position do you take regarding the use 
of these prescriptive programs? What addi- 
tional information would you like to have 
about these programs? 


2. What would you do if your school or school 
district adopted one of these programs, even 
if you were personally opposed to them? 


3. What position do you think the parents of 


your elementary-aged children would take re- 
garding this issue? 


Source: William Raspberry, “Classroom Riffs,” The Washing- 
ton Post, June 25, 1999, p. A29. 


students in critical thinking; encouraging writing across the curriculum (dis- 
cussed later in this chapter); integrating the various language arts by, for exam- 
ple, linking reading and writing or speaking, listening, and reading; and main- 
taining a balance between composition and literature in-the curriculum. 

Major disagreements exist in the field of reading education. The basic debate 
is whether reading instruction should emphasize the integration of language arts 
skills and knowledge in a literature-based approach, commonly known as the 
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whole language approach, or focus on phonics instruction, an approach to 
reading that teaches the reader to “decode” words by sounding out letters and 
combinations of letters. During the 1970s and 1980s, whole language approaches 
to reading displaced the phonics approach in many schools. However, discontent 
with declining reading scores in states that emphasized a whole language 
approach, notably California, spurred a renewed interest in phonics. In fact, the 
issue has become politically charged, with conservatives supporting phonics and 
liberals supporting whole language approaches. Although both the whole lan- 
guage and phonics camps have their strong believers, recent research suggests 
that explicit phonics instruction is an essential ingredient in teaching many— 
perhaps most—children to read. The research concludes that it is important to 
teach explicit, systematic phonics within a context of meaningful literature.’ 
Phonemic awareness, the understanding that sounds make up language, seems to 
be crucial in the development of good readers. Thus, a balanced use of both 
approaches, rather than one over the other, seems to be the key to reading 
instruction. 


Mathematics 


Before the 1950s, schools emphasized student mastery of basic computational 
skills. In the 1960s, a new type of mathematics curriculum, known as the new 
math, emerged. It saw mathematics as a language that both communicates ideas 
about numbers and describes the quantitative aspects of ideas and objects. As a 
result, the new math stressed structure rather than drill and computational skills. 
The new math tended to be abstract, and for the average student its conceptual 
theories were of little practical use. 

Today the traditional approach featuring drill and practice, computation, and 
memorization tends to be used in courses for non-college-bound students. 
College-bound students, after studying algebra and geometry, often take optional 
fourth-year courses that place strong emphasis on structure, learning by dis- 
covery, definitions, properties, sets, rigor, statistics, calculus, trigonometry, and 
other abstract concepts. 


Issues and Trends Mathematics at the elementary level emphasizes the use of 
hands-on manipulatives to aid students in learning about patterns in mathemat- 
ics and our base-ten system. Reason and argument rather than the teacher’s 
authority and the textbook is being urged, consistent with the popular construc- 
tivist approach to learning, which is based on psychological theories suggesting 
that people must construct knowledge and meaning for themselves, rather than 
receiving knowledge passively from teachers or textbooks. (Constructivist 
approaches to learning are discussed further in Chapter 10.) Even at the elemen- 
tary level, and especially in later years, calculators and computers are increasingly 
common as mathematics education focuses less on computational skills and 
more on developing concepts, relationships, structures, and problem-solving 
skills. Moreover, the use of computers and computer programming in mathe- 
matics classes adds a great deal of practical utility for many students. Not only do 
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computers create interest in the curriculum, but students receive valuable experi- 
ence that may prove useful as they seek jobs. Graphing calculators are seen as im- 
portant tools to help students understand complex mathematical relationships. 

A 1998 national study examining the use of computers in schools concluded 
that the $5 billion being spent each year on educational technology is actually 
hurting many children in mathematics because the computers aren’t being put to 
good use. The report found that computers can be an important learning tool 
when used in simulations and real-life applications of math concepts, but using 
computers for repetitive math drills actually hurt students’ math scores.° 

In addition to using technology and emphasizing problem solving, mathe- 
matics programs have been moving away from the traditional compartmental- 
ization of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, calculus, and so on. As newer topics, 
such as probability, statistics, and computer science, are emphasized, course de- 
signers have begun to integrate a variety of mathematics skills and topics in one 
course or across several courses. The blending of mathematics with other subject 
areas, including consumer economics and personal finance, will continue as part 
of the trend toward broadening students’ applications of their mathematical un- 
derstandings and skills. 


Science 


Science in the elementary grades takes advantage of children’s natural curiosity 
about the world around them—plants, seasons, color, light, sound, and animals. 
In the upper elementary and middle school grades, the curriculum includes 
weather and climate, the solar system, electricity, and health-related topics. The 
secondary school science curriculum is still centered around year-long courses: 
general science, biology, chemistry, and physics. 


Issues and Trends ‘Two major questions drive science education reform: 
where will the next generation of scientists come from, and how can all students 
be prepared to make informed judgments about such critical and science-based 
issues as environmental pollution, energy sources, and biotechnology? 

For reformers, there has been both good news and bad news concerning sci- 
ence education in the United States. The bad news is that American youth don’t 
know much science. The good news is that the country is reaching consensus on 
how to remedy the problem. The science curriculum has been undergoing dra- 
matic redirection as a result of Project 2061 (named for the year in which Halley’s 
comet is expected to return), an initiative of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Inquiry-based learning and a hands-on approach are 
strong elements in science reform efforts. Addressing both elementary and sec- 
ondary science, the association’s recommendations include the following: 


» Reducing the boundaries between academic disciplines 


» Emphasizing ideas and thinking skills rather than specialized vocabulary and 
memorization 
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) Helping students develop a cogent view of the world by including 
such key concepts and principles as the structure and evolution of 
the universe; basic concepts related to matter, energy, force, and 
motion; the human life cycle; medical techniques; social change and 
conflict; and the mathematics of symbols.* 


The work of Project 2061 appears to have had a strong effect on both the national 
standards for science education and many state curriculum frameworks, but as 
yet it has had little impact on how science is taught in the schools. 


Social Studies 


Social studies—the study of people and their ideas, actions, and relationships—is 
not a discipline in the same sense as mathematics or physics, although it draws 
on the various social science disciplines (history, geography, political science, 
economics, psychology, sociology, and anthropology), as well as on religion, 
literature, and the arts, for its content and methods of inquiry. (A discipline has 
been defined as an area of inquiry containing a distinctive body of concepts and 
principles, with techniques for exploring the area and for correcting and expand- 
ing the body of knowledge.)° 
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History has traditionally been the leading discipline of the social studies at both 
the elementary and secondary levels, and although other disciplines have made 
some inroads, it still remains dominant. Recently efforts have been made to restore 
geography to the social studies curriculum following assessments that pointed out 
students’ inability to locate countries on maps. Government is also a staple of the 
social studies curriculum. Altogether, however, the social studies curriculum at 
both the elementary and secondary levels is a hodgepodge of approaches. 


Issues and Trends Currently a major debate rages over whether the social 
studies curriculum overemphasizes European history and culture at the expense 
of Asian, African, and Latin American history and culture. Another concern is the 
representation of women’s roles in the history curriculum. Although many text- 
book publishers are making efforts to include greater representation of women 
and people of color in their books, critics argue that the efforts seem feeble and 
contrived. At all levels, textbooks dominate the social studies curriculum. 

Civic learning or civic education is another issue gaining the attention of 
social studies educators. Advocates of this new focus call for courses that will ac- 
quaint a racially and culturally diverse student population with the heritage com- 
mon to the American democratic tradition. These new courses would extend the 
basic study of American law and government to include trends in history, issues 
in contemporary society, and questions of character and values. Through critical 
study of case histories and current news reports, students would learn to apply 
principles of democracy to everyday concerns they will face as citizens. Practical 
experiences in civic, cultural, and volunteer activities are also strongly recom- 
mended. The “new civics” courses may help to unify educators calling for issues- 
centered, traditional historical, critical thought, and character education 
approaches to the teaching of social studies. 

Standards have been developed by the various national organizations repre- 
senting history, geography, economics, civics, and social studies. Unfortunately, 
none of these standards relate to one another, so fragmentation of the social 
studies curriculum is likely to continue. 


Foreign Languages 


Compared to citizens in other nations, Americans are woefully unprepared to 
speak foreign languages. Only about 38 percent of students in U.S. public high 
schools are enrolled in a foreign language course, and most of them take a for- 
eign language for only two years.° On the bright side, more and more elementary 
schools are offering foreign language programs in recognition of the ease with 
which young children learn foreign languages. 


Issues and Trends Foreign language departments in the public schools are 
trying to make the study of foreign languages more attractive by expanding their 
course offerings and integrating language study with'concerns for international 
and multicultural education. The Internet assists students and teachers to gain 
greater access to current materials from other countries, thus facilitating teach- 
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ing and learning. Leaders in the field emphasize the cultural foundations of lan- 
guage, asserting that language study increases linguistic competence and cultural 
sensitivity. Alternative secondary schools, such as international schools, schools- 
within-schools, and magnet schools, have also begun to integrate international 
studies and foreign language study. Attention to techniques used in elementary 
bilingual education—immersion, partial immersion, or the Foreign Language in 
the Elementary Schools Program—has focused instruction on developing 
fluency in speaking, writing, and comprehension. Proficiency-oriented instruc- 
tion that focuses on what the learner can do with language rather than what the 
learner knows about language marks modern-day language teaching. 

Early introduction of foreign languages continues to gain support, and con- 
cern about U.S. competitiveness in a global economy has led many business lead- 
ers and politicians to urge greater emphasis on foreign language instruction. 
More and more states are responding to these pressures. 


The Arts 


The arts include visual arts, music, dance, and theater. Art and music in the 
elementary school are ordinarily taught by regular classroom teachers, although 
some schools hire specialist teachers in one or both areas. Dance and 
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provided in the arts for elementary students contrasts with high 
school offerings such as drama clubs, orchestras, bands, and dance 
groups. In most instances, instruction in music or dance during a 
child’s elementary school years takes the form of private instruction 
outside the public school. 


Issues and Trends Programs in the arts have tended to emphasize the cre- 
ation of an art object or the development of a performance, but newer programs 
center on aesthetic education and art as a way of knowing and perceiving the 
world. For most students, this trend will be useful. 

Curriculum specialists have suggested integrating the arts with other subject 
matter to show the usefulness of the arts. There is little doubt that the arts play a 
crucial role in the development of cultured, educated individuals and that they 
respond to a deep instinct in humanity. In spite of this recognition, however, the 
arts remain an endangered species whenever budget cuts occur and when high- 
stakes assessments of standards in language arts, math, science, and social studies 
dictate what teachers should emphasize in their classrooms. 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


Physical education—education by and through human movement—contributes 
to physical fitness, skill and knowledge development, and social and psychologi- 
cal development. Currently physical education curricula are responding to four 
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needs: (1) to develop aerobic capacity to maintain acceptable cardiorespiratory 
efficiency, (2) to achieve appropriate levels of body fat, (3) to acquire strength to 
perform expected tasks of living, and (4) to achieve flexibility and abdominal 
strength to avoid lower back injuries. To address these needs, sports skills are al- 
ternated with fitness development through such activities as swimming, jogging, 
bicycling, and cross-country skiing. Students are given information on exercise 
and nutrition so they can understand how to balance caloric intake and maintain 
an appropriate body fat level. 

The health curriculum addresses such topics as injury prevention and safety, 
prevention and control of disease (including AIDS), substance abuse, nutrition, 
family life (sexuality), consumer health, and mental and emotional health. More 
than most academic subjects, health education strives to change students’ atti- 
tudes and behaviors to get them to take fewer risks and take preventive measures. 


Elective Courses 


Most high schools today offer their students a number of options regarding the 
courses they take. Whereas the average high school student graduates with about 
twenty units—a year-long course representing one unit—large high schools may 
offer as many as one hundred courses. The average student, then, will probably 
choose among optional courses according to individual interests and academic 
or career ambitions. 


Issues and Trends Although college preparation has been the major goal of 
many high schools, recently increased effort has been made to provide compre- 
hensive programs for students not planning to attend college. This trend is espe- 
cially evident in rural areas, where small, local high schools are being replaced by 
comprehensive regional high schools. Some of the courses involved, such as tech- 
nology education, distributive education, home economics, business education, 
and agriculture, are specifically vocational. Others, such as driver education and 
consumer education, have been added to the curriculum because of an obvious 
societal need or in response to student interest. 

A trend disturbing those who teach elective courses is the increase in require- 
ments for graduation from high schools, which leaves less time for elective courses. 
Some argue that a common general education provides the best foundation for fu- 
ture work or academic study; others hope to maintain a large percentage of the cur- 
riculum as electives. Issues raised by teachers of elective courses focus attention on 
the purpose of comprehensive schooling and on what is “basic.” 


Vocational Courses 


Vocational education has come under fire from those who note its inadequacy in 
preparing students for careers in high-technology fields or in the country’s now 
dominant service economy. In 1991 the U.S. Department of Labor issued the Sec- 
retary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) report, which called 
for all high school students to develop a set of higher competencies and a foun- 
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dation of skills to be better prepared for the world of work.’ The report recog- 
nizes that both education and businesses will have to change if America is to have 
a well-prepared work force. The report urges teachers to help students see the re- 
lationships between what they study and its applications in real-world contexts, 
and to emphasize real-life problem solving. The federal government also sup- 
ports a School-To-Work program designed to help students who are eke dy hs 
not going on to college to develop skills and understandings that will A liberal education is the 
prepare them to adapt to the changing needs of the workplace. only practical form of 
vocational education. 
Issues and Trends Some educators and labor officials urge that the 
line between academic and vocational education be blurred and that 
all youngsters be provided with more applied learning experiences. 
Further, they argue that the “general education” track in high school, which falls 
between a college-preparatory track and a strictly vocational track, should be 
eliminated. Although just 42 percent of all high school students are enrolled in 
a general education track, nearly two out of three high school dropouts come 
from that track. In addition, apprenticeship programs such as those in Ger- more apprenticeship 
many are being praised. In such a program, students receive on-the-job training programs? 
with a company for four days a week and participate in classroom instruction 
on the fifth day. Such programs are designed to help youth move from school 
to work. eee 
Another promising trend is the development of “tech-prep” programs that  “tech-prep” programs 
link high school and postsecondary study. Tech-prep programs typically involve 
the last two years of high school and the first two years of college (usually at a 
community college) and provide an attractive alternative for students who do 
not plan to attend a four-year college. 


—~-CARDINAL JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
; 





Both supporters and critics of contemporary curricula often focus on the results: 
what do students actually learn from their studies of language arts, math, science, 
and so forth? The methods of assessing results are themselves highly controver- 
sial, but in this section we will look at both national and international studies 
that attempt to judge the academic performance of American students. 


National Assessment of Educational Progress 


“By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and 
geography. ...” Thus states Goal 3 of the National Education Goals, established 
by President George Bush and the nation’s governors in 1990. A National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel reports annually on the progress toward all eight of these goals, 
drawing on a variety of data sources, including the National Assessment of 
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Educational Progress (NAEP), a congressionally mandated survey of educational 
achievement of America’s students. 

Even though the United States did not meet its ambitious education goals by 
the 2000 target date, at the time of this writing the National Education Goals 
Panel was urging Congress to keep the eight education goals in place without 
setting any deadline for their achievement. 

Since their introduction over thirty years ago, NAEP assessments have been 
conducted periodically in reading, mathematics, science, writing, history, geog- 
raphy, and other fields. Administered to a representative national sample, the 
NAEP assessments are the primary source on educational achievement in the 
United States, and they have become known as “the nation’s report card.” Assess- 
ment occurs at three grade levels: fourth, eighth, and twelfth. Achievement levels 
are defined as basic (denoting partial mastery of knowledge and skills fundamen- 
tal for proficient work), proficient (representing solid academic performance over 
challenging subject matter for the grade level), and advanced (signifying superior 
performance). 

So how are American students doing? Over the past twenty years, student 
achievement on the NAEP science and mathematics tests has improved slightly for 
all ages and racial and ethnic groups. African American, Hispanic, and Native 
American students continue to score significantly lower than white and Asian 
American students. Although few differences exist between the achievement 
scores of males and females on NAEP science and mathematics tests, males score 
significantly higher than females on college entrance examinations in those areas.* 

Further NAEP assessments reveal that American students are woefully igno- 
rant of history, geography, and civics. In the 1994 history assessment, a signifi- 
cant percentage of students—36 percent of fourth-graders, 39 percent of 
eighth-graders, and 57 percent of twelfth-graders—failed to achieve the expecta- 
tions for the basic level. The percentages of students who reached the proficient 
or advanced levels at the fourth, eighth, and twelfth grades were only 17, 14, and 
11, respectively.’ In geography, the percentages of students who reached the pro- 
ficient or advanced levels at the fourth, eighth, and twelfth grades were 22, 28, 
and 27, respectively. Similarly, in the 1998 reading assessment, the percentages of 
students who reached the proficient or higher level for the same grade levels were 
31, 33, and 40, respectively.'° Figure 8.1 summarizes these statistics. 

In every subject field, therefore, a large majority of American students are 
failing to achieve the proficient level in the NAEP assessments. Clearly, if Na- 
tional Goal 3 is to be met at any time in the near future, much needs to be 
accomplished. 


International Comparisons 


Compared to the academic performances of students from other developed 
countries, American students have tended to do poorly, especially middle and 
high school students. In 1995, the Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS) tested the mathematics and science knowledge of half a million 
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FIGURE 8.1 Percentage of Students Scoring at the Proficient or Advanced Level on 
NAEP Assessments in Various Subject Fields 
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Source: The Nation’s Report Card, web site: http://nces.gov/nationsreportcard/site/home.asp. 


students at three grade levels—fourth, eighth, and twelfth—in forty-one coun- 

tries. TIMSS was the largest, most comprehensive, and most rigorous interna- 

tional comparison of education ever done. The general finding of TIMSS is that 

U.S. students start out performing at high levels in fourth grade, but by the time 

they graduate they are performing at unacceptably low levels in both math and 
science. The two main messages of TIMSS are that (1) U.S. students don’t start 

out behind, they fall behind; and (2) by the time U.S. students finish high 
school, they are not achieving at the international standards demanded by a 

global labor market.'! Of the twenty-one nations that participated in the 
twelfth-grade tests, the United States outperformed only two, Cyprus and South _ poor U.S. performance 
Africa, in general math and science knowledge. Even our most advanced 
students, those taking advanced mathematics and physics, scored at the bottom 

when compared to their counterparts in other countries. And none of the Asian 
countries, which led the eighth-grade performances, even participated in the 
twelfth-grade assessments.'” 

The TIMSS is not without its critics. A number of nations in the study did not 
heed the quality control guidelines in selecting the students who would partici- 
pate. For example, some countries only tested students in programs concentrat- 
ing on mathematics and science. As a result, TIMSS may tell us more about the 
differing educational systems than about the students.'* In spite of the criticisms, 
it is difficult to find much in the U.S. TIMSS data to cheer about. 
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A number of explanations are possible for the differences in mathematics and 
science achievement test scores between U.S. students and those from high- 
scoring countries, including cultural differences that result in greater value being 
placed on education in some countries than in the United States, lower expecta- 
tions for American students, and more American students holding jobs. More- 
over, the TIMSS study revealed that the content of U.S. mathematics and science 
classes is not as challenging or focused as that of other countries. Many middle 
school students in the United States are still doing elementary arithmetic and 
introductory science while their international counterparts are studying algebra, 
geometry, physics, and chemistry. By the senior year of high school, many of our 
students have stopped taking math and science altogether. Many students never 
study algebra (about 15 percent), geometry (about 30 percent), advanced algebra 
(about 40 percent), other advanced mathematics (around 80 percent), chemistry 
(about 45 percent), or physics (almost 75 percent).'* TIMSS researchers have 
characterized the U.S. mathematics and science curricula as being “a mile wide 
and an inch deep”; that is, they cover many topics, but devote little time to any 
one topic. The United States is number one in the world in one category, how- 
ever: the size of the textbooks, which tend to be encyclopedic rather than 
focused! U.S. teachers, supported by the textbooks they use, teach more topics 
but in less detail than teachers from high-scoring countries. Furthermore, when 
contrasted with Japanese teachers, they focus much more on procedures and 
skills and much less on concepts, deductive reasoning, and understanding. Sur- 
prisingly, however, U.S. teachers assign more homework and spend more class 
time discussing it than do teachers from Japan and Germany.'” 

Another factor is the total amount of time spent on academic pursuits. At the 
high school level, American students spend much of their school day in such 
nonacademic activities as counseling, gym, homeroom, driver training, pep 
rallies, and education about personal safety, AIDS, consumer affairs, and family 
life. An average of only 41 percent of secondary school time needs to be devoted 
to core academic work to earn a high school diploma!*—and that’s probably the 
way most American parents want it. Both parents and students downplay a 
“nerdish” emphasis on strong academics in favor of preparing “well-rounded” 
individuals, making it difficult for schools to strengthen their academic require- 
ments beyond a certain point. As long as a majority of Americans feel this way, it 
seems unlikely that we will see a radical restructuring of schools to emphasize 
strong academics. 

We believe there are several lessons to be learned from TIMSS. First, we need 
to continue setting clear, high standards for what we expect students to know and 
be able to do in mathematics and science. Second, we need to align everything 
else we do with those standards: initial preparation of teachers, selection of texts 
and other curriculum materials, design of assessments, and the continuing 
professional development of teachers. The difficulty, of course, is that unlike 
most of the other countries participating in the TIMSS, the United States is 
highly decentralized in its educational decision making, thus making it extremely 
difficult to align the various educational components with the standards. 
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Although we can examine what is taught in the schools independently in terms 
of the subjects offered, the curriculum as students experience it is affected by a 
number of other factors. The individual teacher, of course, is a major variable in 
what students actually learn. The classroom and school context also affect the de- 
livery of the curriculum, as does the academic track to which the student is 
assigned. We will focus on two other major influences on the curriculum that is 
actually delivered to students: textbooks and emerging instructional approaches. 


Textbooks 


Education in the United States is constitutionally the domain of the various indi- 
vidual states; that is, the states are empowered to establish curricula and to 
organize and finance school systems. Unlike in many other countries, there is no 
national curriculum established by the federal government and implemented 
throughout the country. Some educational observers assert, however, that we do 
have a national curriculum of sorts, called textbooks. Several recent studies have 
concluded that most of what teachers and students do in classrooms is textbook 
related. For example, the objectives and goals for student learning are defined by 
the textbook (even the text you are now reading), learning activities and materi- 
als are provided to teachers as part of the textbook package, and tests geared to 
the textbook’s objectives are usually prepared for the teacher’s use. 
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Over twenty states, mainly in the Sunbelt, have a textbook adoption process in 
which citizens have the opportunity to examine textbooks being considered for 
statewide adoption and to express their objections to particular books. Because 
textbook adoption is a multimillion-dollar business, publishing companies must 
be careful not to include material that influential groups and factions may find 
offensive. 

A wave of educational reform is directing attention to the quality of the text- 
books that determine the curriculum. Some critics claim that texts are “dumbed 
down” to meet readability requirements; the writing style, designed to meet 
arbitrary criteria for lengths of words and sentences, can be awkward and stiff. 
Others believe that textbooks try to include too much material and so lack depth 
of coverage, a criticism certainly supported by findings from the TIMSS. Critics 
also complain about typical textbook emphases on skill development instead of 
the stimulation of students’ interest and intellect; these emphases, they say, create 
texts that are dry, barren of ideas, devoid of concepts, and lacking in the vigorous 
style that stirs students to comprehend and retain what they read. 

Critics have noted the shortcomings of many adoption systems that allow too 
little time and money to support the selection of excellent texts by qualified per- 
sonnel. Whereas some curriculum personnel call for schools to spend more 
money on textbooks, many others claim that teachers and curriculum developers 
rely too much on textbooks and not enough on primary sources. 

A recent modification of the traditional textbook involves the use of electronic 
laser discs. The state of Texas offers school districts the option to use an elemen- 
tary science program on laser discs instead of textbooks, and about one-half of 
the districts choose to do so. The multimedia system, called Windows on Science, 
contains eleven discs, plus printed lesson plans and suggested activities for 
students. The producer of the program, Optical Data Corporation, regularly up- 
dates the information on the discs and distributes the new discs to adopters of 
the program. Besides keeping information current, the technology provides 
access to rich materials and interesting projects, such as using the videodiscs to 
engage in simulated scientific experiments that otherwise would be impractical. 
The videodiscs also provide alternative assessments by permitting students to 
answer questions and follow directions on the disc. Whether laser disc systems or 
other electronic media will make major inroads into textbook adoptions in other 
subjects remains to be seen. While lacking the technological pizzazz, conven- 
tional textbooks are less expensive and more portable, and do not break down. 
One thing appears certain: textbooks, in paper or electronic form, are one of the 
major determinants of our nation’s elementary and secondary school curricula, 
and that situation does not appear likely to change in the near future. 


Innovative Instructional Approaches 


Curriculum and instruction are intimately related, and the instructional ap- 
proaches teachers use clearly shape how students experience the curriculum. Al- 
though these approaches have remained amazingly constant since the 1890s, 
especially at the secondary level, some alterations to traditional teacher-centered 
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instruction have taken hold.'” Educators are constantly searching for new ways 
to deliver the curriculum more effectively. All of the trends discussed here can be 
used in a variety of subject areas with students of many age and ability levels. We 
will look at five nontraditional instructional influences on the curriculum: inter- 
disciplinary curriculum, cooperative learning, critical thinking and problem 
solving, writing across the curriculum, and block scheduling. 


Interdisciplinary Curriculum Students, particularly secondary students, are 
often critical of the traditional curriculum, which seems irrelevant to their lives 
outside of school. They often fail to see how English, history, mathematics, and 
science relate to them. The curriculum they experience is fragmented and iso- 
lated. As one student explained, “Math isn’t science, science isn’t English, English 
isn’t history. A subject is something you take once and need never take again. It’s 
like getting a vaccination; I’ve had my shot of algebra. I’m done with that.”"® 

Many teachers agree. Noting that the real world is not organized by disciplines 
but contains situations and problems that cut across disciplinary boundaries, 
these teachers are returning to an old idea of organizing and teaching the 
curriculum in an integrated and interdisciplinary fashion. Although numerous 
definitions of interdisciplinary or integrated curriculum exist, the terms are of- 
ten used synonymously to mean a curriculum that cuts across subject-matter 
lines to focus on comprehensive life problems or broad-based areas of study that 
bring together the various segments of the curriculum in meaningful association. 

There are many approaches to developing integrated, interdisciplinary curric- 
ula. One of the simplest is for two or more teachers from different disciplinary 
backgrounds to plan and teach their respective subjects together, seeking differ- 
ent disciplinary perspectives on a particular unit of study. For example, an 
English and social studies teacher might team together to integrate the study of 
the nineteenth century through the history and literature of that period. 

Another approach is thematic in nature. A cross-departmental team chooses 
themes as overlays to the different subjects. “Inventions,” for example, is a theme 
that could combine science and mathematics in the study of machines and their 
mechanics, reading and writing about inventors in language arts, and designing 
and building models in industrial arts. Another example, “health,” would permit 
a number of different subjects to be used to better understand specific health 
topics (see Figure 8.2). Still another thematic approach is to identify concepts 
that apply in different subjects, such as examining how symmetry, patterns, 
evidence, and proof apply in mathematics, art, science, social studies, and lan- 
guage arts. 

Proponents of interdisciplinary curricula argue that the merits far outweigh 
the extra expenditure of time and effort required. Students benefit by experienc- 
ing coherence in the curriculum and connections to real-world situations. Criti- 
cal thinking and problem-solving skills are developed within contextualized 
situations rather than in isolation. Teachers benefit by having students who enjoy 
learning and by working collaboratively with other teachers. Although interdisci- 
plinary teaching is enjoying a resurgence of popularity, particularly in middle 
schools, the disciplinary approach to curriculum in the secondary schools is well 
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FIGURE 8.2 Sample Interdisciplinary Approach 
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Source: Palmer, Joan (1991). “Planning Wheels Turn Curriculum Around,” Educational Leadership 49, 2:58. 
Reprinted with permission of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the author. 
Copyright 1991 by ASCD. All rights reserved. 


entrenched and is being reinforced by the development of national standards 
within each discipline rather than across disciplines. The tension between disci- 
plinary and interdisciplinary approaches to curriculum development will con- 
tinue for some time. 


Cooperative Learning Cooperative learning in classrooms is another trend 
influencing what is taught in the schools. Those who have analyzed the “hidden” 
curriculum, or the implicit teachings that schools communicate to their students, 
have observed that American schools tend to reward competitive or individual 
accomplishment more than cooperative effort.!? Arguing for cooperative learn- 
ing techniques, some educators maintain that such techniques can change the 
ways students learn, their attitudes toward what they are taught, and their 
perceptions of themselves and others. 
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What is cooperative learning? There are many different forms, but all involve 
students working in small groups or teams to help one another learn academic 
material. Cooperative learning strategies are organized, highly structured meth- 
ods that usually involve formal presentation of information, student practice and 
coaching in learning teams, individual assessment of mastery, and public recog- 
nition of team success. Table 8.2 summarizes several such strategies. By their 
structure and individual assignments, cooperative learning strategies avoid the 
problem of letting the hard-working students in the group do the work while the 
other students get a free ride. Cooperative learning strategies have proven 
successful across grade levels and in different subjects. The effectiveness of coop- 
erative learning, particularly for achievement outcomes, depends on the particu- 
lar approach used, but overall positive effects have been found on such diverse 
outcomes as self-esteem, intergroup relations, acceptance of academically handi- 
capped students, attitudes toward school, and ability to work cooperatively.”° 

The success of cooperative learning strategies comes from three important 
characteristics: group goals, individual accountability, and equal opportunity for 
success. Group goals usually take the form of rewards based on team success in 
academic tasks. To achieve team success, each member of the group must coordi- 
nate the completion of his or her assigned task with the other group members; 
each team member is indispensable. Individual accountability involves assessing 
each student’s mastery of the content, with the results usually given back to the 
group and the individual. Teammates practice together and support and coach 
one another, but individuals are assessed in the usual ways. The team’s success is 
often judged by how much each team member improves over earlier assessment. 
In that way, even the least-achieving student can contribute to the team’s success 
by improving over the first assessment. Equal opportunities for success are ensured 
by team scoring systems based on individual improvement over prior perfor- 
mance. This feature reinforces the perception that student effort, not just innate 
ability, counts. 

Cooperative learning has been found to be a particularly effective instruc- 
tional tool in teaching at-risk students who benefit from immediate feedback for 
their learning attempts. It works well because it offers students more involvement 
in and control over their learning activities. As many schools attempt to do away 
with tracking and to encourage heterogeneous grouping, cooperative learning 
provides a means to make all students feel they are essential to the classroom 
learning process. It enables students to recognize that they all, when given a 
chance, have something to contribute to everyone’s learning. Cooperative learn- 
ing has quickly become a major instructional method in the United 
States, particularly in elementary and middle schools.” 
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TABLE 8.2 Selected Cooperative Learning Strategies 


Name 


1. Student team 
learning 
a. Student Teams 
Achievement 
Divisions (STAD) 


b. Teams-Games- 
Tournament (TGT) 


2. Jigsaw 


3. Jigsaw 2 


4. Group investigation 


5. Think-pair-share 


Brief Description 


Four-member mixed learn- 
ing teams. Teacher presents 
lesson, students work with- 
in teams to make certain all 
team members have mastered 
the objectives. Students take 
individual quizzes. Points 
awarded based on improve- 
ment over previous quizzes. 


Uses same teacher pre- 
sentations and teamwork as 
in STAD, but replaces quizzes 
with weekly tournaments. 


Each student on team be- 
comes “expert” on one topic 
by working with members 
from other teams assigned 
same topic. Upon returning 
to home team, each expert 
teaches the group, and stu- 
dents are all assessed on all 
aspects of the topic. 


Same as Jigsaw, except in- 
stead of each student being 
assigned a particular section 
of text, all students read a 
common narrative. Each stu- 
dent receives a topic on 
which to become expert. 


Students work in small groups 
using cooperative inquiry, 
group discussion, and proj- 
ects. Students form two- to 
six-member groups. Groups 
choose subtopics from a 

unit, break subtopics into 
individual tasks, and 

prepare group reports. 


Students think to them- 
selves on a topic pro- 
vided by teacher; then pair 
with another student 

to discuss it; then share 
their thoughts with class. 


Function 


Appropriate for teaching - 
well-defined objectives 
with single right answers — 
in most subjects. 


Same as STAD 


Acquisition and presen- 
tation of new material, 
review, informed debate. 
Promotes interdependence, 
status equalization. Used 
in social studies and other 
subjects where learning 
from text is important. 


Same as Jigsaw 


Develop skills of plan- 
ning, investigating, 
and reporting. 


Generating and revising 
hypotheses, inductive 
reasoning, deductive 
reasoning. Fosters partici- 
pation and involvement. 
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teaching it, definitions of critical thinking vary widely. At the heart of these defini- 
tions, however, is the intent to help students evaluate the worth of ideas, opinions, 
or evidence before making a decision or judgment. 

Some educators favor approaches that help students detect bias or identify a 
wide range of propaganda strategies. The teaching of philosophy is also proposed 
_ as a way to provide criteria by which students can judge others’ thinking. Still 
other approaches identify component skills (making inferences, testing hypothe- 
ses, identifying assumptions, for example) within the realm of critical thinking 
and advocate direct instruction in each skill. Socratic questioning (a style of ques- 
tioning that elicits a clear expression of truth that was implicitly known by the 
person being questioned) is also suggested as a way to teach the art of thinking. 

Problem solving is an element of critical thinking that has received increasing 
attention and use. Problem solving generally refers to the process of either pre- 
senting students with a problem or helping them identify a problem and then 
observing and helping them become aware of the conditions, procedures, or 
steps needed to solve it. The problem may range from putting puzzles 
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complex mental, logical, or social dilemmas. It may be presented asan  / nind. 
individual activity, such as when independently predicting outcomes 

in a reading passage, or may be used with a group, such as when simu- 

lating wilderness “survival” activities that require group cooperation. In the 
many diverse ways of teaching problem solving, the emphasis is on the process of 
reaching a solution. Proponents of problem-solving instruction point out that if 
students become more aware of their mental processes, they will be able to exer- 
cise greater control over their own learning and thinking in future situations. In 
group problem-solving activities, students may also benefit from interacting with 
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one another and being exposed to the variety of approaches used by peers in 
solving the same dilemma. 

What is the role of critical thought in the curriculum? At one time, educators 
debated whether students can best learn effective thinking through separate 
courses or as an integrated part of every course. Greater agreement now exists 
that although students do benefit from stand-alone courses in critical thinking, 
they must also learn to think within the context of each discipline. The integra- 
tion of critical thinking into subject areas appears to be the direction of the 
future, especially since the curricula of the schools are already so crowded. 


Writing Across the Curriculum The writing across the curriculum move- 
ment has been a center of curricular interest for a growing number of English 
educators since the 1960s. Also called writing to learn or writing to learn in the 
content areas, the idea emphasizes writing as a tool for students’ learning, not 
only in English classes but in all subject areas. 

How can teachers use the act of writing as the medium through which 
subject-matter learning takes place? Students in social studies classes may be 
asked to take a written stand on school issues, moral questions, or political 
problems. Music students may write their own ballads. Students in science 
classes may work together to predict the future in story form or to write futuris- 
tic headlines and news features. Children in math classes can create their own 
word problems and keep records of what they have learned, their questions, and 
their observations. Art classes can write scripts for slide shows and cartoon 
strips or create illustrated guides and storybooks. Teachers at many grade levels 
and in many subject areas can ask students to keep informal journals or “learn- 
ing logs.” In these journals students record their responses to what they have 
read and studied, and so can interact with text material and with the teacher’s 
responses to their queries and remarks. These are just a few examples of the 
many ways teachers use writing as a thinking tool for students to use and apply 
their knowledge in the content areas. 


Block Scheduling A 1994 report by the National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning, an independent panel temporarily convened by Congress, 
called time “the missing element in the school-reform debate.” The report urged 
that the traditional six-hour school day and 180-day year “be relegated to muse- 
ums as an exhibit of our education past.” Advising schools to be less rigid in how 
they use time, the report also recommended the use of block scheduling and an 
extended school year.”* As the accompanying box describes, in another innova- 
tive twist on the traditional school year, some schools are trying out looping, a 
practice that lets teachers stay with the same students for more than a single year. 

Block scheduling is a “less is more” approach in which students take fewer 
classes each school day but spend more time in each class. In theory, block sched- 
uling carves out more time for instruction by reducing the amount of time 
students spend going from class to class and the time teachers spend taking roll 
and settling classes down. Though it was relatively rare a decade ago, now at least 
14 percent of high schools nationwide use some form of block scheduling, 
including more than 40 percent of the high schools in North Carolina and Vir- 
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Suppose someone offered you an educational innova- 
tion with the following benefits: better teacher/stu- 
dent relationships, improved teacher job satisfaction, 
extra teaching time, a richer curriculum, increased 
student attendance, increased student development in 
social skills and a sense of community, and easy im- 
plementation at very little cost. Sound good? Propo- 
nents of an old but increasingly common practice 
called looping claim these as among its benefits. 
Looping, or multi-year teaching, is a simple con- 
cept in which the teacher is promoted with his or her 
students to the next grade level and stays with the 
group for several years, typically two but sometimes 
as many as five. Although not much quantitative re- 
search exists on the benefits of looping, qualitative 
research supports the benefits just mentioned. By 
keeping the same group of students together with the 
same teacher, everyone gets to know one another well 
and feel comfortable in the group. Teachers get to 
know their students’ strengths, weaknesses, and inter- 
ests. Forging bonds of trust and understanding be- 
tween teachers and students is at the heart of looping. 
Teachers who loop have fewer transitions to make at 


the beginning of the school year and can introduce 
curriculum topics right away at the start of the second 
year. They don’t have to spend precious instructional 
time at the beginning of the new year to establish 
classroom routines and expectations. Instead, teachers 
can spend the gained time exploring curriculum top- 
ics in greater detail. 

Administrators argue that looping isn’t for every- 
one, so implementation should be on a voluntary ba- 
sis. Some administrators urge teaming teachers to 
implement looping. In that way, students can benefit 
from different teacher strengths, and if a student has a 
problem with one particular teacher, another teacher 
can compensate. 


Sources: “Looping—Discovering the Benefits of Multiyear 
Teaching,” Education Update 40, no. 2 (March 1998), a pub- 
lication of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, pp. 1, 3-4; Looping: Supporting Student Learn- 
ing Through Long-Term Relationships, Themes in Education 
(Brown University: LAB—Northeast and Islands Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1997). 
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ginia.”? Although block scheduling is not an instructional approach in itself, it 
does allow and encourage teachers to use cooperative learning, interdisciplinary 
teaching, critical thinking and problem solving, writing across the curriculum, 
and other innovative instructional strategies. 

Several models of block scheduling exist. The trimester approach may have 
classes lasting an hour and twenty minutes; instead of students taking the tradi- 
tional six classes per semester, they take four each trimester. Courses that used to 
last a semester now last a trimester, and courses that used to last a year now run 
for two trimesters. In the 4 X 4 plan, students take four 90-minute classes a day 
and complete them in a semester rather than a full year. In the A/B plan, students 
take eight 90-minute classes each semester, but classes meet every other day, four 
on day A and four on day B. And still more models exist. 

The research on block scheduling so far is relatively scarce, and what does ex- 
ist is often contradictory. Anecdotal evidence indicates that students like the new 
schedule if teachers are good and keep students’ interest through various learn- 
ing activities. But if teachers rely primarily on lectures, which are longer under 
block scheduling, students complain. The key seems to be to work with teachers 
to change their teaching models to make better use of the additional time they 
have each day the class meets. Teachers seem to like the block schedules because 
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they have fewer students each term—for example, 90 instead of 150—and, as a 
result, they get to know those students better. In addition, block scheduling 
allows teachers more in-school preparation time. Teachers of certain disciplines, 
such as music and foreign languages, tend to dislike those models of block sched- 
uling that don’t allow students to work each day on those subjects, arguing that 
developing skill in their subjects requires daily practice. On the other hand, 
science teachers tend to like block schedules that allow for longer laboratory 
periods. Some parents and students are concerned about student absences, which 
in some forms of block scheduling mean they miss more material and find it 
difficult to make it up. 


Current Curriculum Controversies 


Given a highly pluralistic society and many different educational philosophies 
represented in America today, it is little wonder that the questions of how and 
what schools should teach generate much controversy and debate. In this section 
we'll touch briefly on two of the most highly charged curriculum issues. 


Core Versus Multicultural Curriculum American schools have traditionally 
played a central role in instilling the ideas and attitudes that maintain our plural- 
istic society as “one nation.” They have helped to weave the many ethnic and 
religious strains together to make a seamless national garment. At least that’s the 
theory. Questions are now being raised about whether schools today provide a 
shared understanding of our culture, history, and traditions. Does the current 
curriculum of our schools reflect our national diversity to the exclusion of our 
national unity? Or is the reverse true? 

Proponents of a multicultural curriculum argue that minority students, 
whose representation in the public schools is about 36 percent and increasing 
every year, experience a Eurocentric (that is, Europe-centered) curriculum that 
gives short shrift to the literary and historical contributions of other parts of the 
world and to minorities within the United States. As a result, the proponents of 
multiculturalism argue, youngsters of color see the schools’ curricula as being 
irrelevant to them, not reflective of their cultures or backgrounds. Some multi- 
culturalists take the position that the current school curriculum needs to be 
broadened to better reflect the contributions of people of color. Cultural plural- 
ism, a fact of our society, needs to be a fact of our school curriculum, they assert. 

A more extreme position is taken by those who demand that the whole cur- 
riculum be oriented to a particular ethnicity. For example, some advocates of an 
Afrocentric curriculum claim that black schoolchildren can learn effectively only 
in an environment that recognizes and amplifies their African heritage. The the- 

ory is that if students learn of the accomplishments of those who share 


The man who doesn't read their ethnic identities, their self-esteem will improve, which will pro- 
good books hasno mote learning. When schools emphasize the achievements of African 


advantage over the man 


who can’t read them. 


cultures, especially ancient Egyptian culture, and of individuals of 
African descent, students will have a greater sense of pride and be more 
motivated to learn. Afrocentric curricula are currently being used in a 


—Mark Twarn number of large-city school districts. 


ADDITIONAL INFLUENCES ON CURRICULUM 
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/ KE VIN: I agree that the country and its people need a common identity, a sense of who we 
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: Good point! © 


In contrast, proponents of a core curriculum—that is, a course of study every 
student would be required to take—argue that ever since the 1970s, schools have 
focused on celebrating national diversity and pluralism but have failed to help 
students develop a shared national identity and common cultural framework. 
Some advocates of a core curriculum, such as Mortimer Adler (The Paideia Pro- 
posal, 1983), promote the great literary works that have endured over the years as 
the basic elements of a core curriculum. 

E. D. Hirsch, Jr., also endorses the great literary works, but goes beyond them 
in his push for cultural literacy (now called core knowledge).”* Hirsch sees a 
culturally literate person as someone who is aware of the central ideas, stories, 
scientific knowledge, events, and personalities of a culture. Hirsch does not re- 
strict his idea of a core curriculum to the great works of “dead white males,” a 
criticism made of many core curricula; rather, he sees American culture as incor- 
porating the contributions of many ethnicities and subcultures. Hirsch believes 
that privileged youth gain much of their cultural literacy at home, but since many 
poor, minority, and immigrant children do not receive cultural literacy at home, 
it is especially important that they receive it in school. Hirsch and his colleagues, 
through the Core Knowledge Foundation, have developed grade-by-grade guide- 
lines for a core knowledge sequence for grades K-8, as well as a series of books 
entitled What Every Ist (2nd, etc.] Grader Needs to Know. Currently about 1,000 
schools across the country have adopted the core knowledge curriculum. 
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three common tracks 


tracking harmful to poor and 
minonties 


strong support for tracking 


CHAPTER 8 WHAT IS TAUGHT? 


The debate between those who advocate a common curriculum to ensure that 
all students learn what society has determined is important and those who favor 
state, local, and individual choice in what is learned will likely continue 
indefinitely. 


Tracking ‘The curriculum that a student receives is influenced by many factors, 
including aspirations for further schooling, academic ability, motivation, and 
vocational interests. Based on these and other factors, students are often placed 
into academic program tracks that determine what courses they take. The track 
in which a student is placed can open or close future academic and vocational 
options. The three most common tracks are academic (stressing the traditional 
subjects of English, science, mathematics, and foreign languages), general (allow- 
ing more electives and less rigorous versions of the traditional subjects), and 
vocational (preparing students for the world of work with a combination of aca- 
demic and job-related courses). Each track has variations in courses required and 
different standards for student achievement. Within the academic track further 
options exist, including advanced placement (AP) and honors. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, tracking came under attack. Several prominent 
educational researchers produced studies showing that students placed in the 
lower tracks received an inferior curriculum and less stimulating instruction 
than students in the academic tracks. Furthermore, these researchers found that 
poor and minority students were disproportionately placed in the lower tracks, 
where they had less qualified teachers, thinner curricula, and poorer instruction 
than students in the upper tracks. These researchers also reported that students 
in the upper tracks did no better than if they had been in mixed-ability class- 
rooms.” Tracking became a dirty word, and detracking efforts ensued. 

Other educational studies found conflicting evidence that while detracking does 
help the educational performance of low-achieving students, high-achieving 
students are hurt academically.*° Parents of these high-achieving students exert 
considerable pressure to ensure that their children have access to honors and AP 
classes, resisting efforts to detrack the schools. Furthermore, teachers who teach 
the high-track students often resist efforts to detrack, enjoying the intellectual 
challenge and prestige that come from teaching these students. The general sense 
is that tracking benefits high-ability students while hurting low-ability students, 
whereas the reverse is true of detracking. Where do you stand on this issue? 
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IS THE EXISTING CURRICULUM RELEVANT TO TODAY’S SOCIETY? 





People often raise questions in one way or another about the relevance of the edu- 
cation provided to today’s students. But before anyone can determine whether a 
particular curriculum is relevant to today’s needs, some difficult issues must be ad- 
dressed. In Chapter 3, we discussed the purposes of schools and different models 
of schooling, particularly the school as a transmitter of culture and the school as 
an agent of social reconstruction. In Chapter 10, we discuss four schools of educa- 
tional philosophy: perennialism, progressivism, essentialism, and existentialism. 
In judging curriculum relevance, all of these matters come into play, because 
the relevance of a curriculum depends very much on one’s basic beliefs about 
schooling. 

In a society as large and pluralistic as the United States, many philosophies 
and notions of school purpose have committed supporters. How can the schools 
incorporate in their curricula such diverse ideas of what a school should do? If a 
certain philosophy is dominant within a given community, the curriculum of the 
community’s schools is likely to reflect that set of beliefs, and those who don’t 
agree will remain dissatisfied. On the other hand, some communities are re- 
sponding to these diverse philosophical conceptions of the curriculum by pro- 
viding alternative schools, each with a different curricular emphasis. 

The main issues of contention can be framed in terms of two basic opposi- 
tions: the intellect versus the whole child and perennialism versus progressivism. 
That is, should schools emphasize the intellectual training of children (the intel- 
lect), or should they be concerned about children’s overall development (the 
whole child)? Should the school curriculum emphasize tried-and-true knowledge 
(perennialism), or should it focus on the students and their interests and needs 
(progressivism)? 

For example, if one considers the school’s primary objective to be the intellec- 
tual training of students, any curriculum that does not emphasize scholarship 
will be judged to be irrelevant. Conversely, if one believes the school should em- 
phasize the development of the “whole child”—the child’s emotional and social, 
as well as intellectual, growth—a curriculum devoted exclusively to English, his- 
tory, the sciences, mathematics, and foreign languages will be considered inap- 
propriate for many students and thus irrelevant. What one considers to be a 
relevant curriculum, then, depends on the philosophical position one takes. At 
the present time there are conflicting trends in the academic curriculum, each 
representing a different philosophy. 


The Curriculum in a Changing World 


Our society and our environment are presently undergoing change at a rate un- 
precedented in human history. The population of the world, now numbering 
about 6 billion, is expanding at a tremendous pace and exerting severe pressure 
on the environment. We are consuming natural resources at an alarming rate; 
agricultural surpluses fail to reach the most needy, and many starve. Acid rain 


two basic oppositions 


relevance depends on 
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CHAPTER 8 


In his classic satire on curriculum irrelevance, Harold 
Benjamin—using the pseudonym J. Abner Peddiwell— 
describes how the first school curriculum was devel- 
oped in the Stone Age. The earliest theorist, according 
to Benjamin’s book, was a man named New Fist, who 
hit on the idea of deliberate, systematic education. 

Watching children at play, New Fist wondered how 
he could get them to do the things that would gain 
them more and better food, shelter, clothing, and se- 
curity. He analyzed the activities that adults engaged 
in to maintain life and came up with three subjects 
for his curriculum: (1) fish-grabbing-with-the-bare- 
hands, (2) woolly-horse-clubbing, and (3) saber- 
tooth-tiger-scaring-with-fire. Although the children 
trained in these subjects enjoyed obvious material 
benefits as a result, some conservative members of the 
tribe resisted the introduction of these new subjects 
on religious grounds. But, in due time, many people 
began to train their children in New Fist’s curriculum 
and the tribe grew increasingly prosperous and secure. 

Then conditions changed. An ice age began, and a 
glacier crept down over the land. The glacier brought 
with it dirt and gravel that muddied the creeks, and 
the waters became so dirty that no one could see the 
fish well enough to grab them. The melting waters 
from the approaching ice sheet also made the country 
wetter, and the little woolly horses migrated to drier 
land. They were replaced by antelopes, who were so 
shy and speedy that no one could get close enough to 
club them. Finally, the new dampness in the air caused 
the saber-tooth tigers to catch pneumonia and die. 
And the ferocious glacial bears who came down with 
the advancing ice sheet were not afraid of fire. 


WHAT IS TAUGHT? 


The thinkers of the tribe, descendants of New Fist, 
found a way out of the dilemma. One figured out how 
to catch fish with a net made from vines. Another in- 
vented traps for the antelopes, and a third discovered 
how to dig pits to catch the bears. 

Some thoughtful people began to wonder why 
these new activities couldn’t be taught in the schools. 
But the elders who controlled the schools claimed that 
the new skills did not qualify as education—they were 
merely a matter of training. Besides, the curriculum 
was too full of the standard cultural subjects, fish- 
grabbing, horse-clubbing, and tiger-scaring, to admit 
new ones. When some radicals argued that the tradi- 
tional subjects were foolish, the elders said that they 
taught fish-grabbing not to catch fish but to develop 
agility, horse-clubbing to develop strength, and tiger- 
scaring to develop courage. “The essence of true 
education is timelessness,” they announced. “It is 
something that endures through changing conditions 
like a solid rock standing squarely and firmly in the 
middle of a raging torrent. You must know that there 
are some eternal verities and the saber-tooth curricu- 
lum is one of them!” (pp. 43-44) 

The Saber-Tooth Curriculum was written in 1939, 
but its continuing applicability seems to be one of the 
“eternal verities.” 


Source: J. Abner Peddiwell, (Harold Benjamin), The Saber- 
Tooth Curriculum, copyright © 1959 The McGraw-Hill 
Companies. Reprinted with permission of The McGraw-Hill 
Companies. One chapter of this book is reproduced in 
Kaleidoscope: Readings in Education, the companion volume 
to this text. 





from industrialization threatens vegetation and wildlife; pollutants contaminate 
the air we breathe and the water we drink. At the same time, we are destroying 
huge tracts of vegetation that provide us with oxygen. Diseases such as AIDS, 
whose cure is yet unknown, are sweeping the globe with alarming rapidity. 
Racial, ethnic, and gender prejudices, which had gone unchallenged for decades, 
are no longer being endured by their victims. Nations possess the power to anni- 
hilate one another at the push of a button. Bands of terrorists can alter tenuous 
balances of power among countries. In short, we have reached a point at which 
all human beings must work together to survive another century on this planet. 


FOR REFLECTION 


What are the best survival strategies for a society influenced by such rapid ex- 
ternal changes? Perhaps the most basic function of all education is to increase the 
survival chances of the group. As long as the environment remains stable or 
changes very slowly, the skills necessary for survival seem to remain constant. In 
such times, when a culture is proven able to ensure the survival of the group, 
education can be content to transmit that culture. In times of change, however, 
educators face questions about which concepts and skills remain useful for sur- 
vival and which should be discarded in favor of new ideas. Just because the envi- 
ronment is changing, should the curriculum change too? Are there essentials that 
students of every time and situation should learn? Can the schools preserve a 
common culture in times of increasing technological and social change? 

As we enter the twenty-first century, educators and the public are debating 
what curriculum adaptations to make, if any, to new environmental characteris- 
tics. Whatever the outcome may be, the debate itself is important. We must con- 
tinually examine the relevance of the school’s curriculum. We must challenge 
ourselves and our curriculum developers to answer this question: how can the 
curriculum sustain ideas and ideals of enduring value, yet make the necessary 
adaptations to ensure that we survive? 


KEY TERMS 
curriculum (252) cooperative learning (275) 
child- (or society-) centered critical thinking (277) 
curriculum (253) : problem solving (277) 
subject-matter—centered curriculum writing across the curriculum (278) 
(253) looping (278) 
structure of disciplines approach block scheduling (278) 
(256) multicultural curriculum (280) 
back-to-basics movement (256) core curriculum (281) 
whole language approach (261) cultural literacy (core knowledge) 
phonics (261) (281) 


civic learning (civic education) (264) tracking (282) 
interdisciplinary (integrated) 
curriculum (273) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. In your opinion, should the curriculum emphasize cultural learning common 
to all Americans, or should it stress the pluralistic nature of our diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds? Is it possible to do both? 


2. With which of the curriculum reforms discussed in this chapter do you agree? 
Disagree? 


3, What is your view of the recent developments in your favorite subject field? 
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4. In your opinion, is the prevalent use of textbooks in the schools a positive or 
negative influence on teaching and learning? Can you see both the benefits 
and the dangers? If so, what are they? 


5. Which of the instructional approaches described in the chapter appeal to you, 
and why? 


6. What would you do to improve the curriculum of the public schools? 


7. Are there aspects of our current curriculum that you would equate with the 
Saber-Tooth curriculum? If so, what are they? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Eisner, Elliot W. The Educational Imagination. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1994. 
The author presents a stimulating, controversial book regarding forces influ- 
encing today’s curriculum. 


SEARCH Hirsch, E. D., Jr. Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs to Know. 
toy Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1987. 

~ This provocative treatise asserts that literacy requires the early and continued 
transmission of specific information—the common knowledge that enables 
students to make sense of what they read. (See the Core Knowledge Founda- 
tion web site at: http://www.coreknowledge.org.) 


SEARCH Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory. World Wide Web site at: 
; ey http://mcrel.org. 

One of ten regional educational laboratories supported by the federal govern- 
ment, this lab has a great set of materials in different subject areas, as well as 
research reports on effective practice. The web site also offers links to other 


useful sites. 





Rothstein, Richard. The Way We Were? The Myths and Realities of America’s 
Student Achievement. New York: Twentieth Century Fund Press/Priority 
Press Publications, 1998. 

This analysis of student academic achievement concludes that American stu- 
dents are steadily getting better rather than worse. 


Slavin, Robert. Cooperative Learning: Theory, Research, and Practice. 2d ed. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1995. 
This excellent, comprehensive book was written by one of the leading re- 
searchers on the topic. 


Walker, Decker F., and Jonas F. Soltis. Curriculum and Aims. 3d ed. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1997. 
This brief book on curriculum and the aims of education is designed to stim- 
ulate thinking about what teachers teach in school and what purposes school- 
ing serves. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


The following journals and web sites contain many interesting and helpful items 
for teachers in the respective subject-matter fields. 


Science: The Science Teacher; School Science and Mathematics; Eisenhower 
National Clearinghouse web site at http://www.enc.org; Blueprints for 
Reform: ‘Science, Mathematics, and Technology Education at http:// 
project2061.aaas.org. 


Mathematics: The Mathematics Teacher; School Science and Mathematics; 
Math Forum web site, particularly Ask Dr. Math at http://forum. 
swarthmore.edu/dr.math. 


Social studies: The Social Studies; Social Education; History/Social Studies 
web site for K-12 teachers at http://execpc.com/~dboals/boals.html. 


Reading and language arts: Language Arts; The Reading Teacher; Children’s 
Literature Web Guide at http://www.ucalgary.ca/~dkbrown/. 


Elementary and early childhood: web site of ERIC Clearinghouse on Elemen- 
tary and Early Childhood Education at http://ericeece.org/. 


English: English Journal; web site of ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, English, 
and Communication at http://www.indiana.edu/~eric_rec; National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English web site at http://www.ncte.org. 


Foreign languages: Modern Language Journal; web site of ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Languages and Linguistics at http://www.cal.org/ericcll/; University of 
Wisconsin Letters & Sciences web site (contains lots of language links) at 
http://polyglot.lss.wisc.edu/Iss/lang/langlink.html. 


Physical education: Journal of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; web 
site of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance at http://www.aahperd.org/. 


Music: Music Educators’ Journal; Music Education Resource Links (MERL) 
web site at http://www.cs.uop.edu/~cpiper/musiced.html. 


Art: Art Education; Arts and Activities; School Arts; web site of ArtsEdge at the 
Kennedy Center at http://artsedge.kennedy-center.org/. 


Vocational education: Industrial Education; Journal of Home Economics; 
Business Education Forum; Business Education Review; web site of ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education at http:// 
ericacve.org/. 


Special Education and Gifted Education web site at http://www.cec.sped. 
org /ericec.htm. 


SEARCH 
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Just as the subjects of 
_anatomy and chemistry 
_are essential to the 
practice of medicine, — 
certain areas of orga- 
nized knowledge are 
essential to the prac-_ 
tice of education. 
These areas, called the 
foundations of educa- 
tion, provide the intel- 
-lectual underpinnings 
of educational practice. 
This section covers 
several of these key 
areas: school gover- 
nance, finance, philos- 
ophy, history, the law, 
and ethics. Truly pro- 
fessional teachers 
ground their daily 
practice in the wisdom 
gleaned from these 
foundational areas. 
The section concludes 
with a chapter on re- 
cent movements for 
educational reform, in 
which all the founda- 
tional components 
come to bear in the 
effort to improve our 
schools. 












administrators and representatives of asia Pama ee care abou 
but it does not seem particularly vital for beginning teachers concerned. 
with learning how to survive in the classroom. We feel differently; we be- 
lieve beginning teachers must have some understanding of the way 
schools and school systems operate, since they will be affected person-— 
ally by governance and financial decisions. Not understanding how these ? 
decisions are made and how they might affect you as a beatles will Te 
duce your effectiveness as a professional. 

This chapter emphasizes that 


Legal responsibility for school governance belongs to the state. Tradi- > 
tionally, however, policy ee ae and administration have been 
_ delegated to local school boards. 


_In addition to local school boards and state governments, many other : 
groups exercise some measure of influence on educational decisions, 
either through legal authority or through less formal means. These 
other groups include professional education organizations, parents, 
teachers, the business community, the designers of standardized 
tests, the federal government, and the courts. 


Court rulings in some states have shifted the pes poreatey for publ 
school financing from dependence on local property taxes to grea 
reliance on state support. 





How would you explain the fact that 


Db A very popular high school teacher was not given tenure? 


D The average job expectancy of superintendents in large urban school districts 
is less than three years? 


P The sex education program being planned in your hometown was never 
implemented? 


» A textbook with a fresh approach to the curriculum was removed from circu- 
lation after a year, even though the teachers favored its use? 


A coalition of superintendents from poor school districts in your state sued 
the state government for increased financial support? 


P Legislators in New York State banned schools from subscribing to Channel 
One, a free television news service for school-age children? 


» Members of Citizens for Excellence in Education, a conservative Christian 
organization, have actively opposed states’ efforts to design an “outcomes- 
based” curriculum? 


It is quite likely that at least one of these questions applies to your local school dis- 
trict or state. They all reflect the struggle for governance, control, and influence 
over the public schools. This chapter explores how the American educational sys- 
tem is organized, governed, and financed. Although there are legal authorities for 
the schools and organizations established to exercise this authority, the educa- 
tional system is strongly influenced by interest groups that do not appear on any 
organizational chart. We first examine the legal governing authority that exists in 
most states and then discuss special-interest groups that influence educational 
policy. Then we look at how the American educational system is financed and 
how disparities between rich and poor school districts are generating strong chal- 
lenges to current financing policies. 





In most countries, the public schools are a branch of the central government, 

federally financed and administered and highly uniform in curricula and proce- 

dures. In the United States, however, responsibility for the public schools has 

evolved as a state function as a result of the Tenth Amendment to the U.S. Con- education as a state function 
stitution. Each of the fifty states has legal responsibility for the operation and 

administration of public schools within its own boundaries. In most aspects of 

public education (we will discuss certain exceptions later), the authority of 

federal, county, and city education agencies is subject to the will of the state 

authorities. ; 
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state vs. local control 


governors play leadership role 


the “Golden Rule” 


policymaking function 


CHAPTER 9 HOW ARE SCHOOLS GOVERNED, INFLUENCED, AND FINANCED2 


Although legal responsibility for school governance belongs to the states, pol- 
icy decisions and administration have usually been delegated to local school 
boards, which exist because Americans have come to insist on control of schools 
at the local level (see Figure 9.1). Recently, however, states have been reasserting 
their policymaking prerogatives. 


State Offices and Administrators 


At the state level, educational services can be influenced by a variety of actors, 
from the governor through the many employees of the state’s department of 
education. 


The Governor and the State Legislature Policy analysts agree that the state 
legislatures are the most influential actors in establishing educational policy be- 
cause they make the laws that govern and affect education within their states. In 
recent years, because of the high profile of educational issues, legislatures’ inter- 
est in educational policy has increased, particularly in the areas of school finance 
and minimum competency testing. Many governors, too, have played more 
prominent roles, beginning with the educational reforms of the 1980s. President 
Clinton and his education secretary, Richard Riley, for example, became nation- 
ally visible as governors through their educational leadership in Arkansas and 
South Carolina, respectively. Like legislatures, the governor’s office has the power 
to affect educational policy, but often chooses to do so only on limited issues. 

On financial issues, the roles of governor and legislature are especially 
obvious. Governors propose and legislatures act on budgets that contain funding 
for school districts. Governors and legislatures can increase or decrease the 
amount of money that goes into supporting public education, including any new 
initiatives. This is, as one wag has stated, the “Golden Rule”: “Whoever has the 
gold makes the rules.” When state economies are strong, more tax revenues are 
available to invest in public education, as occurred during the mid- and late 
1990s. However, when recessions occur, state governments, facing a loss of tax 
revenues, cut back on their educational commitments and initiatives, forcing 
school districts to cut budgets. In either scenario, governors and state legislatures 
have tremendous influence over educational policy and expenditures. 


The State Board of Education The state’s legal responsibility for public edu- 
cation requires it to establish an organizational framework within which the local 
school districts can function. The result is the establishment of a state board of 
education to exercise general control and supervision of schools within the state. 
The state board of education is the state’s policymaking body. It typically sets 
goals and priorities for education in the state; formulates education policy and 
curricular offerings, including establishing academic standards and their assess- 
ment; establishes and enforces rules and regulations for the operation of educa- 
tional programs; represents the public in matters regarding the governance of 
education; reports to the public on accomplishments and needs; and makes 
recommendations to the governor and/or state legislature for the improvement 


WHO LEGALLY GOVERNS PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


FIGURE 9.1 Organizational Structure of a Typical State School System 





of education. The state board of education also establishes and enforces mini- 
mum standards for the operation of all phases of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation from the state to the local school system level. 

Despite these responsibilities, state boards of education are relatively weak 
policy actors. They usually cannot hire or remove the chief state school officer, 
are often poorly staffed, and frequently lack political lines to the legislature and 
governor. 


ee 
relatively weak 
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CHAP TT EReS: 


POLICY MATTERS! 






What's the Policy? 


As a condition for spending more money on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, legislatures 
and state boards of education are increasingly 
demanding that educators be accountable for 
achieving results. No longer content to measure 
quality schooling by its inputs (school facilities, 
dollars spent, teacher-pupil ratios, number of 
books in school libraries, and educators’ salaries, 
for example), policymakers in a number of states 
are insisting that educators get results, and results 
are narrowly construed as increased student 
achievement test scores. In many areas, school re- 
port cards are publicized to inform communities 
about how well their schools are performing in 
terms of test scores. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


Some states are implementing steps to reward ed- 
ucators whose schools produce more student 
learning than expected and punish those whose 
schools fail to meet the accepted standard. For ex- 
ample, in Virginia, by year 2006, 70 percent of the 
students in each school must successfully pass the 
statewide assessments of student learning for 
the school to maintain its accreditation. In other 
states, educators are being given pay bonuses if 
the students in their schools exceed expectations. 


What Are the Pros? 


Advocates of accountability argue that input mea- 
sures are at best indirect and that the true test of a 
school’s effectiveness is how well its students learn 
the knowledge and skills it is attempting to teach. 
They contend that only by looking at the results of 
students’ schooling, as measured by student test 
scores, can we ascertain the worth of schools. 
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Who Should Be Accountable for 
Getting Results? 


What Are the Cons? 


Many educators are concerned about using test 
scores for accountability purposes. Most assess- 
ments encompass learning standards across two 
or more grades. Should individual teachers be ac- 
countable for what their students were supposed 
to learn from teachers in previous grades? Should 
the quality of a school be judged on the basis of a 
single criterion: test scores? Should all schools be 
judged on the basis of the same test even if they 
differ dramatically in terms of the resources avail- 
able and the challenges faced by the children they 
serve? Schools serving poorer communities face 
many more challenges in educating their students 
than do schools located in wealthier areas. Scores 
on these standardized tests may reflect the socio- 
economic status of the communities served more 
than they indicate the quality of the schools. 


What Do You Think? 


1. Do you think states should publicly issue 
school report cards that reflect how well 
students in a given school performed on 
statewide assessments of learning standards? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
doing so? 

2. Can each educator’s contribution to a child’s 
learning be determined and distinguished 
from that of other educators? If so, how? 


3. How should other important learning out- 
comes for which schools are responsible, such 
as good citizenship, be taken into account 
in determining a school’s effectiveness? Or 
should they? 


WHO LEGALLY GOVERNS PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


The procedure for selecting state board members varies from state to state. In 
most states members are appointed by the governor, but in about one-third of 
the states members are elected by the people or the people’s representatives. The 
number of members on a state board of education varies from state to state, but 
a board of nine to fifteen members is typical. 


The Chief State School Officer The executive officer of the state board of 
education, the chief state school officer, usually is responsible to the state board 
of education for the administration of public education. (The actual titles for this 
position, which vary from state to state, include superintendent of education, com- 
missioner of education, secretary of the state board of education, and others.) The 
responsibilities normally involve teacher and administrator licensure, organiza- 
tion of the program of studies, curriculum revision, application of the state 
finance law, approval of school sites and buildings, collection of statistical data, 
and direct supervision of elementary and secondary educational programs. This 
officer exercises little direct administrative authority over local educational 
officials, but his or her indirect influence is widely felt at the local level. In some 
states the officer is elected by the voters, in other states appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and in still other states appointed by the state board of education. 


The State Department of Education The state department of education 
(sometimes called the state department of public instruction) usually operates 
under the direction of the state board of education and is administered by the 
chief state school officer. The state department of education is responsible for 
carrying out the policies of the state board of education and the laws passed by 
the state legislature. It consists of a large bureaucracy of officials, often number- 
ing in the hundreds. 

Originally organized to provide statistical reports, state departments of edu- 
cation have grown in size, power, and influence. Their primary responsibilities 
usually include administering and distributing state and federal funds, licensing 
teachers and other educational personnel, providing schools with technical assis- 
tance in improving curriculum and teaching, providing educational data and 
analyses, providing administration for special programs, and accrediting college 
and university educational licensure programs. Most schools, school districts, 
and colleges of education are strongly affected by the policies and actions of these 
state departments. School and college personnel, including public school teach- 
ers, serve on advisory committees and task forces to assist the chief state school 
officer and the state department of education in their decision-making processes. 


The Local School District 


To facilitate local control of education, the state creates local school districts for 
the purpose of carrying out education in conformity with state policy. The 
school district is thus a unit of the state government and is usually distinct from 
the local municipal government. 
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The School Board The policymaking body of the school district is the local 
school board, which represents the citizens of the district in setting up a school 
program, hiring school personnel to operate the schools, determining organiza- 
tional and administrative policy, and evaluating the results of the program and 
the performance of personnel. Although school board members are usually 
elected by the citizens of the local district, they are officially state officers (not 
simply local representatives), and they must follow the guidelines and policies es- 
tablished by the legislature, the state board of education, and the state depart- 
ment of education. The tension between states’ efforts to regulate educational 
policy and local districts’ desire to determine their own policies has increased as 
states have taken the initiative in the recent educational reform movement. 

Methods of selecting school board members are usually prescribed by state 
law. Over 90 percent of the school boards are elected by popular vote, and the re- 
mainder are appointed. When board members are appointed, the responsibility 
for making appointments falls most often to the mayor or city council. 

What does the composite profile of school board members look like? As Table 
9.1 indicates, the majority of today’s school board members are male, white, 
and between ages forty-one and sixty—demographic characteristics that have 
changed little in recent years.' However, the proportion of women serving on 

boards has increased from 12 to around 40 percent since 1972. Repre- 


Just as waristoo — sentation of minorities continues to be small. At least 82 percent of 


important to be 


generals, education is too 


left to the members have annual family incomes over $40,000. Two-thirds of 


them have at least bachelor’s degrees. Most are professionals, man- 
agers, or business owners, have children in public school, and consider 


e tant tr > ? 3 + £7 Che 7 z : : , 
important to be left to the themselves to be conservative. These figures indicate that in many 
educators. ways, school board members are not typical of the public they serve. 


—PAauL WOODRING 


duties of superintendent 


Whether or how this atypicality influences their values and decisions is 
not known. Can you think of any ways in which it might? 


The Superintendent of Schools 


The superintendent of schools, a professional educator selected by the local 
school board to act as its executive officer and as the educational leader and 
administrator of the school district, is undeniably the most powerful officer in 
the local school organization. A superintendent’s duties are many. The superin- 
tendent must recruit, select, place, and promote personnel. In addition, the 
superintendent has responsibility for providing and maintaining funds and facil- 
ities. Often, too, the superintendent plans the budget and supervises the main- 
tenance, construction, and renovation of buildings. Decisions about how to 
improve educational opportunities, including all aspects of curriculum and 
instruction, may originate with the superintendent. And the superintendent 
generally has responsibility for maintaining harmonious relations with the com- 
munity by communicating the mission of the schools to the public and marshal- 
ing support for district programs. a! 

Theoretically, the superintendent’s role is administrative and executive—he or 
she (only 11 or 12 percent of the nation’s superintendents are female) keeps the 
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TABLE 9.1 Profile of School Board Members 





Note: Because of rounding, some totals may not add up to 100 percent. 
Source: Reprinted with permission from American School Board Journal, December 1999. Copyright © 1999, 
National School Boards Association. All rights reserved. 
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schools functioning—whereas the local school board of education retains policy- 
making responsibilities. In practice, however, the superintendent has become the 
major policymaker in the school district. 


Superintendents Versus Local School Boards The way a school board and 
superintendent operate together to control a school district may depend on their 
relationship. According to independent observers, this relationship often is one 

eee of conflict. 
conflict One observer, Larry Cuban, asserts that “conflict is—and always has been— 
the essence of the superintendency.”” Cuban describes the conflict between the 
superintendent and the school board, or between the superintendent 
and local private groups, as one of seeming competitors seeking to 
today’s superintendent is achieve their goals at the expense of the other participants. Such con- 
almost a gi ven... hewmwust flict is inevitable, he writes, when individuals have incompatible goals, 
ey resources are scarce, and misperceptions occur among those influenc- 
ing policy decisions. Although school boards hire and fire them, super- 


But one thing about 
& 


indeed be a political 


animal. intendents are expected to lead the board. If they fail to do so, board 
—ARTHUR BLUMBERG members are likely to act independently, often with disastrous 
consequences. 
ie One measure of conflict between superintendents and school boards 
high turnover rate is the turnover rate: how often superintendents change their jobs. Currently 56 


percent of all superintendents have had their jobs for five or fewer years® (see Fig- 
ure 9.2). The average tenure for superintendents in urban districts is only 2.75 
years, compared to a national average of 5.6 years among all superintendents.’ 
Cuban maintains that the issues over which boards and administrators disagree 
may change as a result of shifting political concerns, changes in school funding or 
demography, or constantly changing coalitions of teachers or local constituencies. 
But the relationship remains one of conflict regardless of particular issues. 


FIGURE 9.2 Superintendents’ Years of Experience in Current Job 
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1-3 Years | 
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Source: Reprinted with permission from American School Board Journal, December 1996. Copyright © 1996 
National School Boards Association. All rights reserved. 
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School boards and superintendents search constantly for local constituencies 
to provide the funding and support for school programs. And with every school 
board election, new points of view may be brought to the governance of the 
district. Superintendents must weather these changes in points of view and the 
emerging coalitions resulting from board member turnover. Sympathies with the 
schools’ mission may be in a constant state of flux, requiring superintendents to 
exercise coalition-building skills. Their survival as nonelected public officials 
rests on their ability to mobilize support and manage conflict. 


The School Principal For the schools within a school district, the superinten- 
dent and the local school board of education select professional educators to 
serve as principals. High schools and middle schools may have a staff of adminis- 
trators to assist the principal, including assistant or vice principals with specific 
responsibilities for discipline or curriculum and instruction. At the elementary 
level, on the other hand, principals may be responsible for more than one school 
building or may serve part-time as teachers. Whatever the pattern of administra- 
tive assignments, those who act as principals are generally considered to be a part 
of the administrative organization, directly accountable to the superintendent 
and the local school board of education. (See Table 9.2 for a profile of school 
administrators.) 

As administrators, principals usually interview prospective faculty members 
and make faculty assignments, supervise and evaluate staff members, schedule 
students and classes, manage school budgets, administer district discipline poli- 
cies, and procure and dispense supplies. The tasks are many; to list them all 
would be impossible. Historically, the role of the principal has included man- 
agement, supervision, and inspection duties. 

Effective principals promote a productive working and learning environment. 
They do so by understanding the mission of the school, communicating it to the 
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TABLE 9.2 Profile of School Administrators (in Percentages) 


/ — Junior High & Elementary — 
Superin- HighSchool Middle School School 


tendents _ Principals Principals —_——Prrincipals ~ 
Sex; 
Male 89.0% 90.1% 75.2% 57.0% 
Female 11.0 9.9 24.8 43.0 
Ethnic background: 2 
White 96.3 91.4 88.0 83.8 
African American 17 46 6.0 10.2 
Hispanic American 1.0 1,3 4.0 4.2 
Asian American — 13 1.0 0.6 
Native American 6 0.7 1.0 0.6 
Other 0.3 0.7 — 0.6 
Highest degree : 
earned: 
Bachelor's —_ 0.7 1.0 0.6 
Master's 31.3 12.207 60.0 66.7 
Specialist 28.5 15.9 28.0 22.0 
Doctorate 40.0 24.3 110 10.7 
Salary (12 month) $106,122 $76,768 $71,499 $67,348 


Note: Because of rounding, some totals may not add up to 100 percent. 
Sources: Reprinted with permission from American School Board Journal, December 1996. Copyright © 1996, 
National School Boards Association. All rights reserved. 


staff and students, and rewarding excellent performance. They also represent the 
school to parents and the community. Involving parents and community mem- 
bers in the school’s activities and securing their support for these activities is an 
important function of the principal. 

In schools led by effective principals, teachers and students say that the school 
pulls together, values learning, and is a supportive place. Effective principals 
establish a feeling of community and work to accomplish the goals they estab- 
lish, constantly gathering information about the progress toward the goals and 
helping teachers and students in their efforts.° Thus, the principal can play a key 
role in establishing relationships among faculty and students and in setting 
standards for the accomplishment of student and teacher objectives. 


WHO INFLUENCES AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


Researchers are predicting a shortage of principals during the first decade of 
the new millennium. The shortage exists in all types of schools—rural, urban, 
and suburban—and at all levels, elementary through high school. Why the antic- 
ipated shortage? The number one reason is that teachers who might want to 
become principals believe that principals don’t get paid enough for the responsi- 
bilities they must shoulder. Other reasons include the belief that the job is too 
stressful and time consuming and the perceived difficulty in satisfying the de- 
mands of parents and the community.® 





It is not our intention in this chapter to examine in detail the authority and 
power that enable various groups to influence certain aspects of public educa- 
tion. However, a brief look at the interplay of influence exercised by professional 
education organizations, parents, business, standardized testing, the courts, and 
the federal government yields some fascinating insights into how decisions about 
public education are actually made. 


Professional Education Organizations 


Among the most influential forces on the schools are professional education or- 
ganizations, in particular the National Education Association (NEA) and the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT). 

In recent years, the role of teachers’ organizations in determining educational 
policy has greatly increased. At the national level, the NEA and the AFT exert 
considerable influence on educational policy and legislation. Moreover, the state 
affiliates of the NEA and AFT are among the most effective lobbying groups in 
their respective states. (See Chapter 15 for more on these two teacher organiza- 
tions.) The NEA and AFT affiliates have well-articulated positions on selected 
issues, represent thousands of teachers who can be mobilized to vote for or 
against particular legislators, and spend considerable amounts of money to make 
their positions known. State politicians pay considerable attention to these teach- 
ers’ organizations because of their power and influence. At the local level— 
largely as a result of collective bargaining techniques, including work stoppages 
or the threat of them—teachers’ organizations have won more and more power 
over educational policy. 

Today many local teachers’ organizations, including NEA and AFT affiliates, 
have won recognition as the official bargaining representatives of their members. 
Teachers’ organizations are also demanding that issues previously considered the 
prerogatives of local school boards and superintendents be subject to collective 
bargaining. Among these issues are teacher and paraprofessional salaries, clerical 
and secretarial assistance, curriculum development, fringe benefits, in-service 
training, class size, textbook selection, and even the appointment of department 
heads and other school administrators. 
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in literature classes. 
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Teachers’ efforts to negotiate their teaching role and its conditions have not 
always been welcomed by local school boards and superintendents. However, one 
recent reform effort to improve schools, site-based decision making, has tended 
to increase teachers’ power. The idea behind site-based decision making is that 
most changes need to occur at the school level, and therefore many administra- 
tive and budget decisions should be made at that level, with teachers becoming 
involved in the decisions that affect them and their students. Site-based decision 
making transfers much of the budget and decision making from the central 
school district administration to the individual school level. As a result of such 
reform efforts, teachers are gaining more authority over important school 
decisions. 


Parents 


Ask educators who has the most influence in determining whether children suc- 
ceed in school, and they will almost always answer “parents.” Parents are their 
children’s first and primary teachers, and the only ones who follow a child’s 
progress from year to year. As the two major forces for educating and socializing 
children in society, parents and teachers should be natural allies. Too often, how- 
ever, a wide chasm separates them. Some teachers fear that parents will interfere 
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in their classrooms; others feel pressed for time and don’t want to A parent is the most 


spend the extra effort to communicate with and effectively involve par- 
ents. Some parents seem too consumed with the problems of work and 
raising a family to become involved in schools, whereas others actively 
participate in various school functions. Research is clear that without 
effective paréntal involvement in the schools, most students will not 
succeed academically. In a national survey of school superintendents, 
68 percent identified a lack of parental involvement as the biggest roadblock to 
student achievement.’ 

The local parent-teacher organization (PTO) serves as a communications 
link between parents and the formal school organization, with teachers usually 
acting as representatives of the schools. Formally, the school system ordinarily 
operates by means of down-the-line communications, from the superintendent 
to the principal, to the teacher, and then to the parents. Typically, school systems 
are less receptive to up-the-line communications from parents or teachers to ad- 
ministrators. But when the formal hierarchy does not respond to up-the-line 
communications in a satisfactory manner, parents can resort to an informal 
communications system in an attempt to get a better response. 

An instance of informal communications occurred when the energetic princi- 
pal of a New Haven, Connecticut, school in a low-income neighborhood galva- 
nized the PTO in an attempt to improve the school’s facilities. He began by going 
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to an important neighborhood leader and persuading her that the children in the 
school needed help. Convinced, the woman helped the principal go to work on 
the PTO. To stimulate parent involvement, they convinced the PTO to endorse a 
hot-lunch program; this required the PTO to raise funds and hire kitchen help. 
As the PTO became more active, the principal began a campaign for a new school 
to replace the old one. When the city administration raised obstacles, the princi- 
pal called together the PTO members and other neighborhood leaders to ask 
their support for the construction of a new school. Within twenty-four hours, 
they were exerting pressure on the city school board and the administration. 
Needless to say, the school was built. 

Most PTOs, however, are comparatively impotent in achieving educational 
aims. Educational reformers are concerned about the ineffectiveness of parent 
groups, because they know that reforms will last only if parents are actively 
involved in the work of their schools. Many strategies can be used to increase 
parental involvement and improve the partnership between parents and teach- 
ers. These strategies include frequent parent-teacher conferences; homework 
hotlines on which parents can telephone the school to find out about homework 
assignments or communicate with teachers; workshops for parents that address a 
variety of topics; school volunteer programs; and school councils on which 
parents, teachers, and administrators discuss school policies and practices. Teach- 
ers and school administrators must be trained to overcome barriers to effective 
parental involvement and to create school environments where parents of all 
races, ethnicities, and social classes feel welcome. 


Business 


Business influence on education is not anew phenomenon. Whether it was to ed- 
ucate immigrants, gear up for the Industrial Revolution, or catch up with the 
Soviets after the launch of Sputnik in 1957, American business has long sought to 
shape public schools to meet its needs. 

In the early twentieth century, business influenced the way educators thought 
about schooling by applying many principles of efficiency and standardization to 
school operations. Schools were compared to factories whose products were 
students; newly developed tests measured the quality of the school’s products; in 
the name of efficiency, class sizes and teacher loads were increased. In short, the 
public demanded a profitable return on the money “invested” in schools. Many 
educators continue to speak of the schools, a child-oriented social institution, in 
these business terms. The language itself indicates the appeal of standardizing 
and controlling the schools’ outcomes in a business fashion. 

But the relationship between business and education is changing, going be- 
yond school imitation of business practices. Deep concern about the quality of 
U.S. public education and its ability to produce workers with the knowledge and 
skills business needs has prompted partnerships between educators and business 
executives. In particular, during the 1980s and 1990s, the business community 
was at the forefront of efforts to restructure public education. Business leaders 
have been substantially involved in almost every educational reform report. As a 
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result, they have become both the strongest critics and the staunchest advocates 
for public education. The chief executive officers of such major corporations as 
Procter & Gamble, Xerox, Apple Computer, Eastman Kodak, Coca-Cola, IBM, 
RJR Nabisco, Exxon, and many others have demanded and pushed for educa- 
tional reforms in state capitals, the halls of Congress, and the White House. More 
than 100,000 business-school partnerships have been formed since 1983, and 
business has donated hundreds of millions of dollars to improve elementary and 
secondary schools.* One major effort on the part of business to influence school 
reform is the Business Coalition for Educational Reform (BCER), a group of 13 
national business organizations and over 400 local and state coalitions seeking 
to strengthen America’s schools by increasing “academic achievement for all 
students by supporting and expanding business involvement in education at the 
national, state, and local levels.” The BCER supports efforts to raise academic 
standards for all students and to ensure that standards reflect the knowledge and 
skill needed for workplace success.’ Further information on school restructuring 
efforts appears in Chapter 13. 

Why should the business community show such interest? The initiatives to 
improve the quality of American education go beyond altruistic impulses. One 
source estimates that the education market represents potential revenue of $600 
billion for corporate interests. With that kind of money involved, businesses will 
make their presence known." In addition, like the nation’s governors, many busi- 
ness leaders are convinced that education reform is essential to the health of the 
American economy. Competition from Asian and European manufacturers in 
world markets, a massive U.S. trade deficit, and industry’s perception that entry- 
level workers lack proper job skills have focused attention on educating the 
American work force. In fact, U.S. companies spend more than $50 billion 
annually on remedial education for their workers.'! 

Not everyone sees business involvement in education as totally positive. Some 
express concern that financial support from business will lead to business intru- 
sion—that schools may be unduly shaped to meet business needs. Another 
concern centers on business’s provision of free curriculum and instructional ma- 
terials for teachers. Critics argue that corporate handouts are not just supplemen- 
tary gifts but sophisticated marketing tools containing subtle and not-so-subtle 
messages to support the corporation’s biases and promote brand identification 
and product loyalty. Some people cynically view business’s push for the expanded 
use of technology in schools as an attempt to create a new market for computers 
and other educational technology. 

Among the most controversial business ventures is Channel One, a commer- 
cial service that delivers ten minutes of high-quality news programming directly 
to public school classrooms free of cost in exchange for two minutes of advertis- 
ing. A school that subscribes to the twelve-minute newscast receives a satellite 
dish, two videocassette recorders, a television set for every classroom in the 
building, and schoolwide cabling to hook it all together. By 1999 about 12,000 
middle schools and high schools had signed on, reaching an estimated 8 million 
students, about 40 percent of the nation’s twelve- to eighteen-year-olds.'? Many 
educators have attacked the concept as gross commercialism and a dangerous 
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Students are a captive audience in public schools, and 
they have enormous purchasing power. Elementary- 
age children have about $15 billion per year to spend, 
and they influence another $160 billion of spending 
by their parents. Teenagers spend about $57 billion of 
their own money yearly. Commercial businesses pitch 
their wares to these children and youth in schools 
through a variety of marketing techniques. Here are a 
few examples from the Center for Commercial-Free 
Public Education: 
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» A Nike program asks young people to devote a 
week of classroom time to learning the life cycle of 
a Nike shoe. The curriculum fails to address the 
sweatshop portion of the manufacturing process. 


» A Texas school roof features a Dr. Pepper logo that 
is visible from planes flying overhead. 


Dow Chemical’s Chem-TV and Chemapalooza 
videos feature teenagers dancing and singing about 
the wonderful world of chemicals. 


» An Exxon curriculum teaches young children how 
the Valdez oil spill was an example of environmen- 
tal protection. 


What other examples of commercialism can you 
think of that might affect students in public schools? 
Are you concerned about this trend? Why or why not? 


In Colorado Springs, Colorado, 7-Up and Burger 

King advertise on the sides of school buses. 

Sources: Henry A. Giroux, “Education Incorporated?” Edu- 
cational Leadership 56, no. 2 (October 1998), p. 16; “A Word 
from Our Sponsor,” Virginia Journal of Education (Novem- 
ber 1998), p. 13. 


Clairol distributes free bags of shampoo to stu- 
dents as they leave school, along with surveys ask- 
ing whether they had “a good or bad hair day.” 





precedent, whereas supporters argue that the program rouses students’ interest 
in current events. In addition, supporters argue, the equipment provided by 
Channel One enables schools to take advantage of other cable offerings, such as 
the Discovery Channel, Cable News Network, C-Span, and the Learn- 
ing Channel. One state superintendent, an opponent of Channel One, 
states, “The problem is, they want us to sell access to our kids’ minds, 
and we have no right, morally or ethically, to do that.”!> Are the advan- 
tages worth the cost? What do you think? 

Another way business influences education is through the recent 
movement toward private management of public schools that has oc- 
curred in some urban areas. In a small number of cases, private cor- 
porations such as the Edison Schools, TesseracT Group (formerly 
known as Educational Alternatives, Inc.), and Sylvan Learning, Inc., 
have contracted with school districts to provide specific educational 
services, to operate schools whose students have been performing 
poorly on academic tests, or to begin new schools with promising 
designs. Advocates of this privatization movement argue that private 
corporations can operate these schools more effectively and less expensively. 
Opponents, especially teachers’ unions, claim that‘schools operated under a 
profit motive may shortchange students’ welfare in order to make money. They 
do this, the critics claim, by hiring inexperienced teachers, using unlicensed 


The classroom is... a 
place in which the claims 
of various political, social, 
and economic interests are 
negotiated. The classroom 
is both a symbol and a 
product of deadly serious 
cultural bargaining. 
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staff, and eliminating high-cost special education programs. To date, private 
management of public schools has often led to cleaner buildings, greater access 
to computers, and more individualized instruction, but has yet to show acade- 
mic improvement. 

There is no question that the role of the business community in educational 
affairs has greatly expanded since the mid-1980s, and most people see this trend 
as positive. Businesses and corporations, with a vested stake in the outcomes of 
public education, will undoubtedly continue to be major players in the reform 
of our educational system. The challenge for educators will be to walk the line 
between partnerships and cooperation on the one hand and exploitation for 
commercial purposes on the other. 


Standardized Testing 


As programs for school improvement proliferated in the 1980s, the trend to as- 
sess the quality of schools and teachers by using standardized tests also grew in 
influence. Many states now require high school students to perform well on tests 
of general academic competence as a prerequisite for graduation, and almost all 
states require local public school districts to test students at some point(s) 
between grades one and twelve. Forty-four states require aspiring teachers to pass 
a state-prescribed, standardized test before entering a teacher education program 
and/or before being licensed to teach.’” 

Many educators express grave concerns about what they think is an overem- 
phasis on testing. Measuring school excellence by standardized tests poses a 
danger arising from the limited and simplistic nature of the tests. Evaluation 
experts warn that tests external to the schools can be limiting if schools pattern 
their curricula to conform to the content of the tests. Schools may fail to teach 
what is difficult to test. In some instances, the content and actual form of a test 
have become the curriculum itself as weeks of classroom drill have centered on 
previous versions of tests. 

Others worry that standardized tests overemphasize technical information 
and underemphasize educators’ professional judgments about the worthiness of 
a school’s programs. With a national call to stress more problem solving, critical 
thinking, and writing skills, educators see a contradiction in using standardized 
tests that don’t measure these outcomes. They are calling for more authentic as- 
sessment, that is, using such things as actual specimens or examples of students’ 
work to determine educational achievement. 

Currently there is a strong movement in the United States for each state to cre- 
ate standards for student achievement linked to some form of assessment. More 
and more, policymakers believe that student achievement will not increase 
markedly until high standards are set and quality work by all students is expected 
and rewarded. Current standardized tests are seen as reflecting only minimum 
standards and as being insufficient to measure high learning outcomes. As 
individual states develop assessment tests that measure what students are ex- 
pected to learn, the reliance on national standardized tests that are not coor- 
dinated with local and state curricula is likely to diminish. 
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The Federal Government 


The Federal Courts One could argue that the most powerful educational pol- 
icymaking group in the United States is the judicial branch. Many groups, frus- 
trated by local and state school policies, have turned to state and federal courts 
for relief. The history of education has been shaped by important court decisions 
on the duties and responsibilities of school officials in such areas as school deseg- 
regation, religion in the schools, student rights, and, particularly at the state level, 
school finance. The U.S. Supreme Court has played a particularly important role 
in changing educational policy in this country. Because its rulings have altered or 
reduced the power of state and local educational authorities, some of the Court’s 
decisions have generated deep resentment among those who abhor this “federal 
intrusion” into states’ rights. Other people applaud the Court’s decisions as steps 
to make American education more responsive to broad democratic principles. 
The Supreme Court has issued rulings affecting such important educational poli- 
cies as desegregation, public aid to private schools, rights of people with disabili- 
ties, gender equity, and sexual harassment. Currently it is poised to review the 
constitutionality of the controversial Milwaukee voucher plan. (See Chapter 5 for 
a discussion of vouchers and public funding for private and religious schools.) 
However, the courts alone, as powerful as they are, cannot do everything. Of- 
ten federal administrative action needs to be joined with more detailed judicial 
rulings and pressures. In the famous 1954 case of Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
had no place in public education. But how was this momentous judgment to be 
implemented? The Court decided only that “all deliberate speed” should be em- 
ployed to abolish the dual school system for African Americans and whites, but 
no judicial guidelines were developed to steer the process. As a result, for a decade 
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almost no changes occurred until the 1960s, when a combination of new con- 
gressional laws on civil rights and education and strong enforcement of desegre- 
gation by President Lyndon Johnson’s administration took place. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions have reversed previous desegregation man- 
dates, effectively diminishing the Court’s role in mandating local desegregation 
efforts. See Chapter 11 for more on desegregation efforts and Chapter 12 for a 
more detailed discussion of the impact of Supreme Court decisions on American 
education. 


The U.S. Department of Education The Department of Education is a sig- 
nificant part of the federal government, with cabinet-level status and a budget of 
about $40 billion in fiscal year 2000. The department administers a variety of 
programs passed by Congress, including programs concerned with elementary 
and secondary education, postsecondary education, educational research and de- 
velopment, vocational and adult education, special education, and civil rights. It 
also administers funds devoted to the collection of educational statistics. 
Although education is not specifically mentioned in the federal constitution, 
there has always been some degree of federal involvement in education. The level 
of involvement often fluctuates depending on whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats control the White House and Congress and on the particular ideology 
professed by the party in power. Republicans generally have sought to decrease 
the involvement of the federal government in education, even advocating aboli- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Education, whereas Democrats tend to be more 
supportive of both the department and federal efforts to improve education. 





The total amount of money available to a school district for education is the sum 
of locally raised revenues, state aid, federal aid, and miscellaneous revenues. His- 
torically most of the money used to support public elementary and secondary 
schools has come from local revenue sources, primarily the property tax. But 
from the late 1970s to the early 1990s, for the first time in American history, the 
states’ share of support for public education exceeded the local share (see Figure 
9.3). Increased state revenues have helped to offset the decreases in local and 
federal funding of the schools. Currently state governments contribute about 49 
percent, local governments almost 44 percent, and the federal government 
slightly less than 7 percent toward the financing of public schools.'® 

The percentage of revenue received from federal, state, and local sources varies 
considerably from state to state. Federal contributions to state revenues for public 
education range from a high of 13 percent for Mississippi to a low of 3 percent for 
New Hampshire and New Jersey. Local contributions to revenues range from a 
high of 91 percent for New Hampshire to a low of 2 percent for Hawaii, which has 
a statewide school district. Other than Hawaii, which gets 91 percent of its school 
funding from the state, the state receiving the highest proportion of revenues from 
state sources is Michigan at 82 percent, and the lowest is New Hampshire at 6 per- 
cent.!” Let’s look in more detail at state and local funding patterns. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Percentage of Revenues Received from Federal, State, and Local 
Sources for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Sources: Thomas D. Snyder, Charlene M. Hoffman, and Claire M. Geddes, Digest of Education Statistics 1996 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996), p. 151; “Ed- 
ucation Vital Signs,” The American School Board Journal (December 1998), p. A27. 


State and Local Funding 


How is money raised to pay for educational expenditures, and by what systems 
of taxation? State revenue systems are as diverse as school finance plans and re- 
flect the socioeconomic makeup, the political climate, and the educational needs 
of each state. State governments use a combination of sales, personal income, 
corporate income, and excise taxes to generate revenues. Some states fund their 
schools partly with income from state-run lotteries. Local governments, in 
contrast, rely primarily on the property tax for income. Most states require the 
citizens in a school district to vote either on the property tax rate to support 
education or on the school budget itself. 

Figure 9.4 on page 311 shows the upward trend in average expenditure per 
pupil in daily attendance. The nationwide average stood at $6,407 per pupil for 
1998-99.'* From state to state, however, the per-pupil expenditures vary widely 
(see Figure 9.5 on page 312), ranging from over $10,153 per pupil each year to 
$3,732. The reason for these differences is primarily economic. A state’s ability to 
pay for education depends on the income level of its residents and corporations. 
In general, the southern states fund education at lower levels than the northern 
states. As a result of lower funding, are students who live in some of the Sunbelt 
states being deprived of a quality education? The connection between funding 
and excellence of education is often disputed, but a group of researchers from the 
University of Chicago, after reanalyzing thirty-two studies on this issue, con- 
cluded that higher per-pupil expenditures, better teacher salaries, more educated 
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FIGURE 9.4 Expenditures per Pupil 
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Source: Data in constant 1995-96 dollars from Projections of Educotion Statistics to 2008 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1998), Table 34; web site at 
http://nces.ed.gov/pubs98/pj2008/p98t34.html. 


and experienced teachers, and smaller class and school sizes—all directly a result 
of higher funding—are strongly related to improved student learning.’ 


School Finance Reform and the Courts 


Many knowledgeable educators and politicians argue that one of the greatest 
causes of unequal educational opportunity is the method used to finance school 
systems. Because of local districts’ heavy reliance on property taxes, districts 
where property values are high generate much more money to finance their 
schools than districts where property values are low. Within the same state, for 
example, the average amount of money spent per child in one district may be 
more than three times the amount spent in a nearby district. Such spending 
differentials result in great educational disparities, as measured by pupil-teacher 
ratios, training and experience of staff, and availability of facilities, equipment, 
and counseling services. 


Court Rulings As a result of numerous court decisions, efforts to equalize the 
disparities in funding within states have shifted some of the responsibility for 
funding from local school districts to the state level. In 1971, a class action suit, 
Serrano v. Priest, was filed by pupils and their parents against California state and 
county officials concerned with financing public schools. The suit charged that 
the school-financing scheme was unconstitutional. The Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia supported the parents’ claim that the quality of a child’s education must 
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FIGURE 9.5 Average Expenditure per Pupil, by State 
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Source: Reprinted with permission from American School Board Journal, December 1999. Copyright © 1999, 
National School Boards Association. All rights reserved. 
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not be a function of wealth other than the wealth of the state as a whole. The 
court also held that the California system of financing schools on the basis of lo- 
cal property taxes violated the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

In 1973, however, the Supreme Court of the United States, by a five-to-four 
vote, reversed a similar decision (known as the Rodriguez case) involving the 
school finance system of the state of Texas. The Court found that the U.S. 
Constitution was not violated because the right to an education is not guaran- 
teed explicitly or implicitly by the Constitution. Although federal law had not 
been violated, the Court did indicate that the finding should not be interpreted 
as a victory for the status quo. In effect, issues of inequity in school finance were 
returned to the province of the state courts and legislatures. 

Since the Rodriguez case, other state courts have ruled that their school financ- 
ing systems violate their state constitutions. Many state constitutions, unlike the 
USS. Constitution, contain equal protection clauses that can be interpreted to 
include education as a protected right. Just since 1989, supreme courts in twenty- 
one states have issued rulings on the constitutionality of their school finance 
systems. In eleven states the high court has ruled the finance system unconstitu- 
tional, and in ten states the system has been upheld. In those states where the 
finance system has been ruled unconstitutional, the issue has centered on inade- 
quacies in the level of educational opportunities offered to children in the poorer 
school districts. The courts in those states examined whether the poor children 
were receiving a sufficient education as required by the state constitution and as 
measured by contemporary education standards or by comparisons to the best or 
highest-spending districts. In contrast, in states where the system of school finance 
was upheld, the courts usually interpreted their state constitutions as guaranteeing 
only a basic minimum level of funding.” As a result of court challenges, more than 
twenty states have reformed their school finance laws since 1973. 

In an unprecedented move, in 1993 the Michigan legislature voted to elimi- 
nate local property taxes as a source of revenue for the public schools. Many 
observers called the action “bold,” while others termed it “reckless.” What made 
the action so controversial was the fact that the Michigan legislature at that time 
lacked an alternative funding system to replace the $6.3 billion in local property 
tax funds for schools. State leaders planned to use the self-inflicted crisis to 
dramatically recast the existing school finance system, which left great gaps in 
spending power between wealthy and poor school districts. By 1994, the voters of 
Michigan had voted to increase the state sales tax by 50 percent and raise taxes 
on cigarettes to replace the greatly reduced property tax, thus permitting the state 
to reallocate state resources to poorer school districts. Other states are likely to 
follow the Michigan example of less reliance on local property taxes. 

Educators, parents, and public officials are greatly concerned that the quality 
of a child’s education not depend on whether the child lives in a school district 
with high property values. Many of these concerned citizens are urging that state 
governments become responsible for raising educational revenue and distrib- 
uting the full costs of local schools to the school districts. The school districts 
would continue to be in charge of the operation of the local schools but would 
no longer carry the burden of raising needed money. 
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CHAPTER 9 


One innovative way some school districts are trying to 
cut costs is to implement year-round schooling to 
make the best use of school facilities throughout the 
year. By 1998, about 1.8 million students participated 
in year-round programs in 2,460 U.S. schools, and the 
numbers are growing. The major push for year-round 
schools has occurred mainly in elementary schools 
and in fast-growing states such as California, Utah, 
Texas, and Florida. 

Year-round schools began in 1968 in Hayward, 
California, where school was held in session for nine 
weeks, followed by a three-week break. This pattern 
was repeated four times a year. Other schools have de- 
veloped different patterns of attendance, but all keep 
their facilities open all year and stagger schedules so 
that some students are always in attendance. That lets 
schools house 25 to 50 percent more students without 
increasing class sizes. 

Advocates of year-round schooling cite several 
benefits: 


1. Students receive continuous instruction and don’t 
suffer from learning slippage caused by three 
months’ vacation. 


. Students can take enrichment activities or remedial 
instruction during intersessions. 


. Since one-fourth of the students will be on vaca- 
tion at any given time, districts can cope with over- 
enrollments without building new schools. Thus, 
they save tax dollars. 


. Teachers and students avoid burnout by experienc- 
ing more frequent breaks. 


Federal Funding 
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5. Teachers can earn more money by serving as sub- 
stitutes during their vacations or by teaching inter- 
session offerings. 


Opponents argue that year-round schooling 
doesn’t save money but actually costs more because 
schools must pay for additional administrative, utility, 
maintenance, transportation, and salary costs. More- 
over, many older schools lack air conditioning to 
operate in the summer. One clear disadvantage of 
year-round schooling is the disruption of established 
routines. Families may have to alter child care 
arrangements and vacation schedules, and teachers 
may have to rearrange their summer pursuits, includ- 
ing graduate studies and second jobs. Other disadvan- 
tages include inconvenience to families with siblings 
on different schedules and the possible limitation of 
courses available to students. 

When year-round schooling is first discussed in a 
school district, there is often strong opposition. How- 
ever, in those districts that have tried it, most of the 
teachers, students, and parents support the move. 
Even students seem to prefer the shorter and more fre- 
quent vacations to the longer, traditional summer 
vacation. 

Would you enjoy teaching in such an arrangement? 
Why or why not? 


Sources: “Year-Round Education,” Education Update 37, no. 
7 (September 1995), pp. 6-8; “Should Kids Go to School 
Year-Round?” USA Weekend, May 29-31, 1998, p. 12. 





Although the federal government may provide less money for public schools 
than do state or local governments, federal funds are strategically important and 
have a far greater impact than their proportion of school funding would suggest. 


Funding in the Past Much of federal aid to education traditionally has been in 
the form of categorical grants: that is, the money must be spent for designated 
purposes (or categories) that are stated generally in the legislation and more 
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Many politicians, arguing against the need for in- 
creased spending on education, assert that the United 
States already spends more on public education than 
do most comparable countries, but gets worse results. 
“Money is not the answer,’ they claim. 

We can shed some light on the debate by compar- 
ing U.S. educational spending with that of some other 
countries. To allow for differences in size of the 
economies, we can consider public spending on edu- 
cation as a percentage of gross domestic product 
(GDP), the total value of a country’s output. The 
United States spends 3.5 percent of its GDP on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The Scandinavian 
countries of Denmark and Sweden spend 4.3 and 4.5 
percent, respectively, on elementary and secondary 
education, while France and Great Britain spend 4.0 
and 3.8 percent, respectively. Surprisingly, Germany, 
Australia, and Japan rank below the United States, 
spending 2.9, 3.2, and 3.0 percent, respectively. 

Such figures indicate that the United States devotes 
more of its resources to elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation than do most other industrialized nations. 





However, the United States might be expected to 
spend proportionally more than other countries be- 
cause of certain characteristics of our school system 
and society. Our decentralized school system is more 
expensive than the single, centrally administered sys- 
tem that characterizes many of the other industrial- 
ized nations. Our population is more diverse than 
most countries, thus presenting unique challenges. 
And the very high number of U.S. children living in 
poverty creates additional demands for schools. Also, 
the United States, compared to the other countries, 
spends a much greater percentage of its public educa- 
tion funds—17 percent—on special education ser- 
vices. Given these factors, our percentage of GDP 
spent on elementary and secondary education does 
not seem extravagant. 


Sources: Digest of Educational Statistics 1998 (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1999), p. 469; Richard 
Rothstein with Karen Hawley Miles, Where’s the Money Gone? 
(Washington, DC: Economic Policy Institute, 1995), p. 8. 
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precisely by the federal agency administering the funds. As a result, the federal 
government has been able to influence school districts and institutions that have 
accepted or sought its aid. For example, to qualify for federal funds to improve its 
reading program, a school district would have to conform to the guidelines and 
restrictions accompanying the money. Many financially stricken school districts 
have been grateful for additional funds, regardless of the regulations they carry. 
During the period from 1960 to 1980, federal education programs thrived. 
The federal government’s share of elementary and secondary school revenues in- 
creased from 4.4 to 9.8 percent during this period.”! Congressional acts provided 
money to colleges, cities, states, and agencies to finance a wide variety of projects, 
including construction of buildings and other educational facilities; improve- 
ment of instruction or administration; development of educational personnel, 
including teachers and paraprofessionals, particularly for high-poverty areas; 
provision of loans for prospective teachers; and funding for educational research. 
During President Reagan’s administration (1981-89), categorical grant pro- 
grams were largely replaced by block grants to state and local education agencies. 
Block grants are sums of money that come with only minimal federal restric- 
tions and are transferred from the federal government to the state governments 
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as a block of money rather than by categories. Moreover, the Reagan administra- 
tion successfully held the line on federal expenditures for education. These 
changes reflected the belief of President Reagan, and of many other Republicans, 
that the federal government should play a reduced role in educational policy- 
making. In fact, the federal government’s share of support for public education 
fell from 9.8 percent in 1980 to 6.1 percent in 1990, but by 1999 had climbed back 
to slightly less than 7.0 percent. (See Figure 9.3 on page 310.) Today the federal 
government employs both categorical and block grant programs. 


Compensatory Education Although the federal government provides money 
for a variety of educational programs, its most significant efforts have been to 
address the needs of children from high-poverty areas who are at risk for educa- 
tional failure. Compensatory education is an approach to creating more equal 
educational opportunities for disadvantaged children. In particular, compen- 
satory education attempts to overcome a student’s learning problems by in- 
corporating extra education into the regular school program or, to keep such 
problems from developing, by providing students with appropriate preschool 
programs. The most famous preschool initiative is Head Start, a federal program 
that aims to improve the learning skills, social skills, and health status of poor 
children so that they can begin schooling on an equal basis with their more 
advantaged peers. For the 2000 fiscal year, the federal government budgeted over 
$5.3 billion for Head Start programs. Since its inception in 1965, Head Start has 
served almost 17 million children.” 
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Compensatory programs come in many forms. Some programs, like Head 
Start, emphasize early intervention and target children who are “at risk” for later 
school failure. Some help parents learn how to interact more effectively with their 
babies and young children in the areas of cognitive and psychosocial develop- 
ment. Other compensatory programs target older children and focus on basic 
skill instruction, tutoring, or remediation in a variety of academic areas. Dropout 
prevention programs, job training, and adult literacy instruction are all attempts 
to help older individuals improve the quality of their lives through education and 
to help prevent the cycle of educational disadvantage from being passed down 
through generations. 


Title I Compensatory education was formalized in Title I of the 1965 Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), which authorizes the federal govern- 
ment’s single largest investment in elementary and secondary education. Title I 
was designed to do two things: (1) deliver federal funds to local school districts 
and schools for the education of students from low-income families and (2) sup- 
plement the educational services provided to low-achieving students in those 
districts. As part of the reauthorization of the ESEA in 1994, several Title I re- 
quirements changed. To receive money, states and school districts must submit a 
state improvement plan that includes the adoption of challenging content stan- 
dards and aligned assessments for Title I students. Schools are now allowed to use 
their Title I funds on a schoolwide basis rather than only for the poorest students, 
and they can combine money from multiple federal programs. However, school 
districts must now rank their schools based on their percentages of poor students 
and distribute Title I funds accordingly, with the poorest schools receiving the 
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most money per pupil. Although the highest-poverty schools make up only 
about 15 percent of schools nationwide, they receive 46 percent of Title I funds.” 

Between 1965 and 1999, Title I provided about $120 billion for educational 
services in almost all of the nation’s school districts. Title I now provides more 
than $8 billion each year on behalf of over 11 million children in 45,000 schools 
and is the largest federal investment in our public schools. Of the 11 million Title 
I students, about two-thirds are enrolled in grades one through six. Hispanic 
American students make up 30 percent, African American students 28 percent, 
and white students 36 percent of those receiving Title I support. Title I grants 
serve about 260,000 preschool children, 167,000 private school children, close to 
300,000 migrant children, some 200,000 students identified as homeless, and 
about 2 million students with limited English proficiency.”4 In spite of what 
seems like an enormous amount of money, only about 50 percent of all eligible 
children receive services from Title I funds. Because Title I has never been funded 
at a high enough level to meet the needs of low-income schools and because its 
resources are widely dispersed, even the recent funding increases have not 
checked the growing educational crisis in low-income areas. 


Evaluations and Controversies Evaluations of Title I programs and Head Start 
have been mixed. Studies indicating that gains have been made in some programs 
are often contradicted by other studies. The earliest hopes—that compensatory 
education would increase student IQ scores and scholastic achievement—have 
not realized significant results. Many individual Title I programs succeed, but the 
poor performance of others drags down the effectiveness of the program overall. 
Long-range studies that have followed students from preschool to age nineteen, 
like the study of students in the very successful Perry Preschool Program in Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, provide other indicators of program success. Effective early 
childhood programs may result in fewer special education placements, more high 
school graduations, lower teen pregnancy rates, increased employment and earn- 
ings, fewer crimes committed, and greater commitment to marriage.”° Early in- 
tervention—beginning the program early in the child’s life— may provide the key 
to success in compensatory education programs. 

Some observers of compensatory education programs criticize them, however, 
for not showing evidence of improved IQ scores and scholastic achievement for 
participating students—the original goals of the programs. They see little point 
in strengthening programs that they believe have failed in the past. Proponents 
of compensatory education programs argue that, considering the enormity of the 
problem, expenditures thus far are a mere drop in the bucket. They also argue 
that a simultaneous attack must be made on external factors that contribute to 
low achievement, such as poor housing, family instability, and low income. Some 
argue that instead of spending the money to hire teachers and aides to provide 
remedial services, programs they maintain haven’t worked effectively, schools 
receiving Title | money should incorporate proven school improvement models, 
such as Success for All (see the accompanying box)-or James Comer’s School 
Development Program model (see Chapter 4). 
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One compensatory education program that is quite 
successful:is the Success for All program developed by 
the Center for Research on Effective Schooling for 
Disadvantaged Students at Johns Hopkins University. 
The Success for All program restructures the elemen- 
tary school with one goal in mind: to ensure that all 
students perform at grade level in reading, writing, 
and mathematics by the end of third grade. 

Success for All schools offer a half-day of preschool 
and a full day of kindergarten, both focused on pro- 
viding a developmentally appropriate learning experi- 
ence for children. The curriculum emphasizes the 
development and use of language and balances aca- 
demic readiness with music, art, and movement ac- 
tivities. The program also implements the center’s 
research findings on one-to-one tutoring, regrouping 
for reading, family support teams, frequent assess- 
rents of learning with immediate help on problems, 
and the use of an effective reading program. Two so- 
cial workers and one parent-liaison work full-time in 
the schools to provide parenting education and to en- 
courage parents to support their children’s efforts. 

The program also includes tutors for children in 
grades K-3. Each tutor is a certified, experienced 
teacher who works one-on-one with eleven students 
per day. First-graders get priority for tutoring. 

Evaluation results have been outstanding, much 
higher than for any other intervention strategy ever 
tried with at-risk students. Starting with one Balti- 
more school, the Success for All program had spread 
to over 1,100 schools in 45 states by 1999, and it has 
produced dramatic gains in students’ reading profi- 
ciency. Almost all Success for All programs are in 
high-poverty, Title I schools. Early programs were 








more expensive than regular instruction, but that situ- 
ation seems to have changed. By restructuring ele- 
mentary schools and reconfiguring the uses of Title I 
money, special education, and other funds to empha- 
size prevention and early intervention rather than re- 
mediation, the administrators have brought costs in 
Success for All schools in line with those of other 
schools that have access to these resources. 

The major lesson learned, say Robert Slavin and 
his colleagues, is that disadvantaged children can rou- 
tinely achieve substantially greater success in schools 
that are neither exceptional nor extraordinary. Rather 
than having to depend on the outstanding principal or 
charismatic teacher to ensure success, every child, re- 
gardless of background, has an excellent opportunity 
to succeed in school. 

In spite of its success in teaching students to read, 
many teachers don’t like the program because it tells 
them exactly what to do throughout their lessons. In 
essence, they are asked to follow a fast-paced script 
written by the Success for All researchers. For some 
teachers, this process seems contrary to their beliefs 
about the importance of paying attention to the learn- 
ing style of each child and varying their instruction 
accordingly. 


Sources: Robert E. Slavin, Nancy A. Madden, Lawrence J. 
Dolan, Barbara A. Wasik, Steven M. Ross, Lana J. Smith, and 
Marcella Dianda, “Success for All: A Summary of Research,” 
Journal of Education for Students Placed at Risk 1, no. 1 (1996), 
pp. 41-76; Success for All brochure produced by the Success 
for All Program, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Jay 
Mathews, “As Schools Shop for Success, Teachers Rethink 
Role” The Washington Post, June 21, 1999, pp. Al, A8. 


Since evaluations of Title I are equivocal, why does Congress so strongly sup- 
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port it? Politicians support Title I because the money reaches almost every school 
district and thus provides jobs and services in every congressional district. Few 
members of Congress will vote against providing these benefits to their districts. 

Both sides acknowledge that not all programs are equally effective. The best 
programs achieve desired results, whereas the less effective programs do not seem 
to have lasting effects on student performance. 
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CHAPTER 9 HOW ARE SCHOOLS GOVERNED, INFLUENCED, AND FINANCED2 


Future Outlook What is the outlook for the future? The long period of eco- 
nomic prosperity during the mid- and late 1990s left the federal government 
with unanticipated surplus tax revenues. As a result, federal contributions to 
education have been increasing, including new programs designed to prepare 
teachers to use technology effectively. Even with the increase in federal money for 
education, the main action for education reform will continue to be in the states’ 
arenas. The federal government’s role in education is likely to be that of an active 
but minor partner. 


KEY TERMS 
state board of education (292) privatization (306) 
chief state school officer (295) categorical grants (314) 
state department of education (295) block grants (315) 
local school board (296) compensatory education (316) 
superintendent of schools (296) Head Start (316) 
site-based decision making (302) Elementary and Secondary Education 
parent-teacher organization (PTO) Act (ESEA) (317) 
(303) Title I (317) 


FOR REFLECTION 


I. 


From what you have read about the role of the superintendent, what impres- 
sions have you formed about the power of the superintendent and the con- 
straints on that power? 


. Did the schools you attended work in partnership with business and indus- 


try? Did your education prepare you for further education and entry into the 
work force? What, in your opinion, is an appropriate relationship between 
business and schools? 


. The National Education Association and the National Association of Sec- 


ondary School Principals make this statement about successful secondary 
schools: “In good secondary schools, the principal and teachers develop and 
maintain a variety of cooperative links with the community. Family and 
community involvement and support complement the efforts of the school.” 
Describe some of the cooperative links you would suggest at either the ele- 
mentary or secondary level. 


- How involved should the states’ governors and legislatures be in public educa- 


tion? What are the advantages and dangers of increased involvement by state 
governments (as opposed to local governments) in public education? 


. Of the methods of school financing discussed in this chapter (local property 


taxes, state financing through statewide taxes, and state-run lotteries), which 
do you believe is most equitable? Why? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


6. Do you believe state governments should redistribute money from rich to 
poor school districts through state taxing power? Why or why not? 


7. What role do you think the federal government should play in compensating 
for educational disadvantages as a result of poverty? Should Title I be 
continued? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Burrup, Percy E., Vern Brimley, Jr., and Rulon R. Garfield. Financing Education 
in a Climate of Change. 7th ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1998. 
This comprehensive text examines how schools are financed in this country, 
the role of the federal government, and significant court cases affecting school 
finance. 


Johnson, Susan Moore. Leading to Change: The Challenge of the New Superin- 
tendency. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996. 
In this text, the author studies twelve superintendents, their models of leader- 
ship, and how contexts influence their behavior. 


Karp, Stan, Robert Lowe, Barbara Miner, and Bob Peterson. Funding for Jus- 
tice: Money, Equity, and the Future of Public Education. Milwaukee: Re- 
thinking Schools Ltd., 1997. 

This book gives the facts and opinions of leading researchers and thinkers in 
the area of school finance. It also features an overview of major court cases on 
state funding. 


Kozol, Jonathan. Savage Inequalities: Children in America’s Schools. New York: 
HarperPerennial, 1992. 
National Book Award winner Jonathan Kozol presents his shocking account 
of the American educational system in this best-selling book. 


U.S. Department of Education. World Wide Web site at http://www.ed.gov. 
This home page will keep you abreast of educational initiatives of the federal 
government. Clicking on the National Center for Education Statistics link 
(under Programs and Services) will give you access to many government pub- 
lications and statistics on education. For information on Head Start, use 
http://www2.acf.dhhs.gov/programs/hsb/. 


Wirt, Frederick M., and Michael W. Kirst. The Political Dynamics of American 
Education. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1997. 
This text presents an analysis of the politics of education by two leaders in the 
field. 
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™ his chapter examines the role of philosophy, a key foundational discipline 
in the work of the teacher. First, we describe philosophy; then we discuss 
four different philosophies and analyze their applications to the classroom. 
This chapter emphasizes that 

















Dd philosophical knowledge fins a Sindariehtet role in clarifying ques: 
_ tions of education. 


Philosophical thought has distinct characteristics. Four branches of — 
philosophy—metaphysics, epistemology, axiology, and logic—relate 
rather directly to the work of the teacher. 


-§ > Four philosophies of education—perennialism, progressivism, essen- 
_tialism, and existentialism—have many practical implications for the 
classroom teacher. 


. Ba icholbuical ihesies influence modern education, particularly 
constructivism. 


> Teachers need to have a philosophy to guide their practice. 


A medical student who wants intensely to be a surgeon, has marvelous hands, 
and displays a high level of technical skill but does not know how the body func- 
tions or what constitutes health can hardly be called a doctor. 

An aspirant to the ministry who loves to work with people and possesses a 
marvelous gift of speaking but has no opinion about humanity’s relationship to 
God or about the purpose of religion can hardly be suited for religious ministry. 

And a person who has a great desire to be with young people, wants to live the 
life of a teacher, and possesses great technical skill but lacks purpose and direc- 
tion is hardly a teacher. 

These three individuals are like wind-up toys, moving along blindly without a 
plan or an intellectual compass. And though this image may be somewhat dra- 
matic, there are people who prepare for professions without getting to the core 
meaning of what those professions are all about. Such directionless be- 
havior can cause problems in any occupation or profession, but partic- 


The educated differ from 


ularly in teaching. What kind of a teacher can someone be who lacksa the uneducated as much as 
view of what people are and a vision of what they can become? Who fie living from the dead. 


cannot clearly define right and wrong in human behavior? Who does- 

nt recognize what is important and what is unimportant or can’t dis- 

tinguish clear thinking from sloppy thinking? The person who would 

take on the responsibility for educating the young without having seriously wres- 
tled with these questions is, to say the least, dangerous, for he or she is going 
against the very grain of what it means to be a teacher. In fact, it is safe to say that 
such a person is not a teacher but a technician. 

This chapter introduces you to philosophy, one of the foundational subjects 
in education, which, along with history and psychology (and, to some degree, 
economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, and the law), forms the in- 
tellectual underpinning on which the practice of education rests. The study of 
philosophy helps the teacher systematically to reflect on issues that are central to 
education, including such basic concepts as learning, teaching, being educated, 
knowledge, and the good life. 





The word philosophy is made up of two root words: “love” (philo) and “wisdom” 
(sophos). In its most basic sense, then, philosophy is the love of wisdom. Although 
not all people love wisdom in the same way or to the same degree, all humans are 
questioning beings—seekers of answers. As children, we are preoccupied with 
such lofty questions as “How do I get fewer veggies and more dessert?” Then we 
progress to such questions as “How does the teacher always know to call on me 
when I don’t have the answers?” and “What do I need to do to get a decent grade 
in geometry?” Ultimately, we may move to more fundamental levels of question- 
ing: “Who am I?” “What is the purpose of life, and what am I doing here?” “What 
does it mean to be a really good person?” 


——ARISTOTLE 


philosophy as foundation 


love of wisdom 
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SO TRY TO BE THE 
ONE WHO ASKS 
THE QUESTIONS‘ 


THE WAY I SEE IT, 
THERE SEEM TO BE 
MORE QUESTIONS THAN 
THERE ARE ANSWERS 


I HAVE IT ALL FIGURED 
OUT, MARCIE... 
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PEANUTS reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


Fundamental Questions of Existence 


Until about one hundred years ago, most people relied on religion and philoso- 
phy for answers to such fundamental questions. Whereas religion is said to rep- 
resent the revealed word of God, philosophy represents a human attempt to sort 
out by reason the fundamental questions of existence. aoe of the 
great thinkers of Wes ilization—= > ATI t. Thomas 
wonder. Aquinas, René Descartes, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ea Kant, 
—Socrares Friedrich Nietzsche, John Locke, John Stuart Mill, William James, Al- 
fred North Whitehead, and John Dewey—have been philosophers. Be- 
cause education has always been a central human concern, philosophers have 
thought and written a great deal about education and the questions surround- 

ing it. 

Only a few people in our society are professional philosophers who earn their 
daily bread (usually a rather meager fare) by pursuing answers to the fundamen- 
tal questions of life. However, all of us who wrestle with such questions as “Who 
am I?” and “What am I doing with my life?” are engaged in philosophical activity. 
Although there is a distinction between the few professional philosophers and 

ee the great number of us who are amateurs, the questions we ask and the answers 
impact of philosophy on our _— we glean usually have a major impact on the practical affairs of our lives and on 
lives how we choose to spend our life force. 


Philosophy begins with 


Sources of Our Philosophy 


The very practical decision of whether to become a teacher, or a real estate bro- 
ker, or a professional bungee jumper almost always has its roots in a person’s phi- 


factors that influence our losophy of life. In developing a philosophy, we draw on many influences: our 
philosophies experiences in life, our religious views, and our reading of literature, history, and 


current events. A major difference between professionals and amateurs, however, 
lies in the precision of their methods. 

Philosophy is an extremely pure and abstract science. Philosophers work with 
neither test tubes nor white rats, use neither telescope’ nor microscopes, and do 
not fly off to remote societies to observe the natives. The method or process of 
philosophers is questioning and reasoning; their product is thought. 


THE TERRAIN OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosopher’s Method and Language 


Basically, philosophers are concerned with the meanings of things and how to in- 
terpret those meanings. Therefore, they have an intense interest in the real mean-. 
ings of words. Although some philosophical discussion and writing involves 
technical language, it generally uses “plain language,” the ordinary language of 
people. However, philosophers try to be extremely clear and careful about their 
use of terms. They do not want their ultimate prey—meaning—to be lost in a 
thicket of fuzzy language. 
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concern with meanings of 
words 


Although philosophy appears to deal with simple issues in simple There is only one subject 


language, behind the philosophers’ questions are raging debates about —#iaifer for education and 


profound issues that can have far-reaching implications. For example, 
the question “What is a human?” hides other questions, such as 
“When—if ever—can a fetus be aborted?” and “What rights do se- 


Sri, 


verely disabled persons have?” =A 





Philosophy covers a large amount of intellectual turf. The terrain of philosophy 
is divided into several areas, including four that are particularly important to the 
teacher: metaphysics, epistemology, axiology, and logic. These terms may be for- 
eign to you, but we assure you that these four branches of philosophy are central 
to the educative process and, in fact, speak directly to the work of the teacher. 


Metaphysics 


Metaphysics involves the attempt to explain the nature of the real world—the 
nature of existence. Metaphysics attempts to answer the question “What is real?” 
without relying on revealed religion, such as the Bible. Further, the metaphysi- 
cian characteristically believes that it is not adequate to address fundamental 
matters, such as the nature of a human being or of the universe, simply by col- 
lecting data and formulating statistically significant generalizations. From most 
metaphysical perspectives, the true nature of a person cannot be captured by 
measuring or counting. A person is more than the sum of his or her height and 
weight, IQ and SAT scores, and other “vital” statistics. 

In probing the nature of reality, the metaphysician asks a whole array of ques- 
tions: “Does life have meaning?” “Are human beings free or totally determined?” 
“Ts there a purpose to life?” “Is there a set of enduring principles that guide the 
operation of the universe?” “Can these principles be known?” “Is there no such 
thing as stability—rather, is our world ever-changing?” 


Metaphysics and the Curriculum These abstract questions are ones that the 
educator cannot dismiiss. Ultimately, the purpose of education is to explain real- 
ity to the young. The curriculum and how we teach it represent one statement of 
what that reality is. Although teachers may not actually be metaphysicians, they 
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hat is life in all its 
manifestations. 
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four branches of philosophy 


what is real? 


teachers take metaphysical 
stands 
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do take a stand on metaphysical questions. If a teacher decides to teach 
because he or she believes the most important thing in the universe is 


something in the 4 human mind, that career decision is driven by a metaphysical view: 





curriculum SIE 


exclusion be lad aks the 


culture’s devaluat 


what is truth? 


how do we acquire 
knowledge? 


impact on teaching methods 


creationist controversy 


ifies the — the importance of an individual person. The people on school boards 
value placed on it, also take stands on metaphysical issues. For example, whether or nota 
particular school system emphasizes vocational education or makes a 
major investment in educating individuals with severe mental disabili- 
ties depends very much on someone’s decision about the nature of the 


vp Martin person and the place of work in a person’s life. 


1017 of At. 


Epistemology 


Epistemology deals with questions regarding knowledge and knowing. The epis- 
temologist, seeking the true nature of knowing, asks such questions as “What is 
truth?” and “Is truth elusive, always changing and always dependent on the truth 
seeker’s particulars of time, place, and angle of vision?” Some people, whom we 
call skeptics, question our capacity to ever really know the truths of existence. 
And some, whom we call agnostics, are convinced that knowledge of ultimate re- 
alities is an empty hope. 

Epistemology deals not only with the nature of truth but also with the ways in 
which we can know reality. There are a variety of ways by which we can know, and 
each of these ways has its advocates and detractors. Among the ways of knowing 
are by divine revelation, by authority, through personal intuition, from our own 
five senses, from our own powers of reasoning, and through experimentation. 


Teaching and Ways of Knowing Questions concerning knowledge and 
knowing are, almost by definition, of great concern to the teacher. The epistemo- 
logical question “How do you know this or that?” goes to the heart of teaching 
methodology. If a teacher wants her students to have a concept of democracy, 
how does she proceed? Does she explain the characteristics of different forms of 
government, such as monarchy and oligarchy, and then the characteristics of 
democracy? Or does she take a more hands-on approach and have the students 
do a role-playing exercise during which one student is appointed class dictator 
and the rest must obey the student-dictator’s orders? The student who has only 
read about democracy “knows? it in an epistemologically different way than a stu- 
dent who has been bullied and harassed for several days by a teacher-appointed 
dictator. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, in fact, that individuals differ in their degree 
of comfort with different methods of learning. Much of the teacher’s work, then, 
is helping the student find the most effective way of knowing. Even if the teacher 
is not very interested in these issues, other people are interested, and sometimes 
they want to know the teacher’s viewpoint. 

For example, many people have strong beliefs about the true origin of hu- 
mankind and how one knows it. This issue is sometimes.called the creationist con- 
broversy, and it rests on a sharp and fundamental argument over the questions 

“Who are we?” and “How did we get here?” One faction insists that the public 
schools should present the evidence of our origin that is given in the Book of Gen- 
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For many students, out- 
door experiences are the 
key to learning. (© Paul 
Conklin) 





esis, which we know by divine revelation. Others insist that the way to know the 
origin of the human race is through the scientific theory of evolution. So behind 
this ongoing educational controversy is a fundamental question of epistemology. 


Axiology 


Axiology focuses on the nature of values. As human beings, we quite naturally 
search for the correct and most effective way to live. In doing so, we engage ques- 
tions of values. Of course, often when different people look at life, they come up  ___. 
with very'different sets of values. For instance, hedonists believe in seeking plea- what values should we 
sure and living for the moment. On the other hand, stoics have an austere way of pursue? 
looking at life and seek to be unaffected by pleasure or pain. Many people regard 
values from a religious perspective, asserting that unless humanity and the rest of 
the natural world were originally created by God, existence as we know it is just 
the meaningless coming together of cosmic dust and debris. In this view, the only 
genuine values derive from God. 2 

Most people would agree with Socrates that schools have a dual responsibil- teachers and moral values 
ity: to make people smart and to make them good. To the degree that teachers ac- 
cept the second function, they are grappling with an axiological issue. In fact, 
teachers are intimately involved with questions of moral values. Young 
people are seeking ways to live lives that are worthwhile, and teachers 
traditionally have been expected to help students establish moral val- 
ues both as individuals and as contributing members of society. (See 
Chapters 12 and 13 for more discussion of this issue.) Moral values 
such as honesty, respect for other people, and fairness are necessary if 
we are to live together in harmony. But although a large core of values 
exists on which a majority of people agree, such as respecting others 
and avoiding violence in settling disputes, other value issues sep- 
arate people. Sexual behavior, capital punishment, gun control, and 
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abortion are examples of contemporary social issues that involve a wide range of 
viewpoints about what is right. 


Ethics and Aesthetics Axiology has two subtopics: ethics and aesthetics. 
Ethics takes us into the realm of values that relate to “good” and “bad” behavior, 
examining morality and rules of conduct. At one time, teaching children how to 
deal with issues of good/bad and right/wrong was the primary purpose of 
schooling. In recent decades the pendulum has swung the other way, and schools 
have been more concerned with factual knowledge and skills than with ethical 
knowledge. There are, however, many signs that schools are being called back to 
help children deal with ethical issues.' 

The subject of ethics not only teaches us how we can intellectually ascertain 
the “right” thing to do but also is often used to help us establish a particular set 
of standards, such as a code of ethics. In Chapter 12, we will give particular at- 
tention to these issues. 

The second subtopic of axiology, aesthetics, deals with questions of values re- 
garding beauty and art. Many discussions about the value of a particular film, 
book, or work of art are attempts to come to some aesthetic judgment on the 
value of the work. Whether or not a person “has good taste” is an example of a 
common aesthetic judgment. 


Logic 


Logic is the branch of philosophy that deals with reasoning. One of the funda- 
mental qualities that distinguishes human beings from brutes is that humans can 
think. Logic focuses on reasoning and modes of arguing that bring us to valid 
conclusions. The pursuit of logic is an attempt to think clearly and avoid vague- 
ness and contradictions. Certain rules of logic have been identified, and they 
constitute the core of this branch of philosophy. 


Deductive Reasoning A primary task of the schools is to help children think 
clearly and communicate logically. Two types of reasoning are commonly taught 
in schools: deductive and inductive. In deductive reasoning, the teacher presents 
a general proposition and then illustrates it with a series of particulars. The most 
highly developed form of this approach is the classic method of the syllogism. In 
a syllogism, one makes two statements, and a third statement, a conclusion, is de- 
duced or drawn from them. For instance: 


All human beings are mortal. 
Iam a human being. 
Therefore, I am mortal. 


In deductive reasoning, such as in this example, the general proposition, an ab- 
stract concept, is followed by a factual statement, which in turn leads to a new 
factual statement and the creation of new knowledge, at least for the learner. 
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As another example, imagine that in October Mrs. Wells, a fifth-grade teacher, 
writes on the board: 


All trees that shed their leaves at the end of a growing season are deciduous 
trees. 


As a two-week project, Mrs. Wells asks her class to observe and record data about 
the trees that surround their school. For two weeks, the students observe the 
three dozen maple trees shedding their leaves during the fall. The teacher then 
writes her earlier sentence on the board again: 


All trees that shed their leaves at the end of a growing season are deciduous 
trees. 


And, using their observational data (and a little intellectual nudging from Mrs. 
Wells), the students complete the syllogism: 


Maple trees shed their leaves at the end of the growing season. 
Therefore, maple trees are deciduous. 


Then the students try to identify other types of trees that fit the deciduous 
classification. 

Much of what a teacher does in school is helping children both acquire the in- 
tellectual habits of deductive thinking and expand their storehouse of knowledge 
through this process. 


Inductive Reasoning Inductive reasoning works in the opposite fashion. 
The teacher sets forth particulars, from which a general proposition is derived or 
induced. For instance, the teacher may wish to lead the students to the discovery 
that water is essential to plant growth. He gives each child two similar plants (a 
different type, from weeds to flowers, for each child) and then has each student 
daily feed one plant with water and leave the other plant without water. After ten 
days the teacher has the students report the condition of their plants, and from 
all of these individual reports he leads the students to generalize about the neces- 
sity of water to plant life. In fact, they have derived or induced their answer. 

One ongoing debate among educators is between advocates of deductive ver- 
sus inductive teaching. As is true for most controversial issues, good cases can be 
made for both sides of the argument. Both forms of reasoning are needed. Both 
have different strengths and weaknesses. For instance, in the plant example, us- 
ing induction to teach the simple concept “living plants need water” means a 
good deal of work for the teacher. But the rewards can be great: the student who 
has closely observed his pet petunia shrivel up and die will hold that concept ina 
special way. 

Logic, however, is not confined to inductive and deductive reasoning. To use 
logic means to think clearly, in many different ways. Teachers need logic in many 
aspects of their work, from trying to understand the behavior of a child who 
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seems to have an erratic learning pattern to developing tests that accurately 
measure what has been taught in a course. Most of all, teachers need to model 
this clear, logical thinking for students. 


Overall, the four branches of philosophy—metaphysics, epistemology, axiol- 
ogy, and logic—address some of the major concerns of the teacher. The answers 
they suggest to the teacher and the implications they have for actual classroom 
practice are areas to which we now turn. 





Answers to the philosophical questions that pepper the preceding section have 
almost infinite variety. Over the years, however, certain answers by particular 
philosophers have received more attention and allegiance than others. These 
more enduring sets of answers or world views represent schools of philosophy. 
Some started with the early Greek philosophers and have grown and developed 
through the centuries. Other schools of thought are more recent and offer fresh, 
new formulations to ultimate questions. 

Down through the centuries, philosophers have had a great deal to say about 
education, and their influences on schooling have been profound. In this section, 
we describe four philosophies that have had a major impact on education and 
demonstrate the variety of ways in which teaching and learning can be conceived. 
It is important to keep in mind, however, that many important philosophies rele- 
vant to education—such as neo-Thomism and classical Eastern thought—are 
not included here. In addition, there are major educational ideas that do not 
quite qualify as “philosophies” but are having a big impact on schools. 

The four philosophies we have selected for this chapter are perennialism, pro- 
gressivism, essentialism, and existentialism. We have selected these not because 
they are our pick of the “Top Four Philosophical Hits” but because each view- 
point has been influential in educational thought and practice. For each of these 
philosophies, we present first a brief statement of the core ideas and then a “per- 
sonal point of view” by a teacher (fictitious) who is committed to that particular 
philosophy. We have tried to show that these positions are not just windy abstrac- 
tions or the preoccupations of ivory tower thinkers; rather, they shape what peo- 
ple teach and how they teach it. 


Perennialism 


Perennialism views nature and, in particular, human nature as constant, that is, 
as undergoing little change. Beneath the superficial differences from one century 
or decade to the next, the rules that govern the world and the characteristics that 
make up human nature stay the same. The perennialist, too, is quite comfortable 
with Aristotle’s definition of human beings as rational animals. Education is cru- 
cial to perennialists because it develops a person’s rationality and thus saves the 
person from being dominated by the instinctual or animal-like side of life. It is 
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For many, readers of this text, developing one’s own 
philosophy of education must seem a daunting task. It 
is made even more demanding when one realizes that 
before one can develop a philosophy of education, one 
needs to do the groundwork of forming or adopting a 
particular philosophy: that is, one must have a general 
theory of how the world is put together, what laws reg- 
ulate the universe and underlie all knowledge and re- 
ality. For younger readers in particular, who lack a 
great storehouse of experience and are relatively new 
to the world of ideas, the prospect of having to form a 
philosophy of education is unsettling. But that is as it 
should be. Something as fundamentally important as 
a person’s basic understanding of reality should not 
come easily, like buying shoes or going for a walk. 

Everyone, at some level, has a philosophy of life. 
It may be as crude as “Whatever makes me happy 
is therefore good” or as elaborate as a professional 
philosopher’s own version of enlightened self-interest 
as the basis for improving the human species. But all 
philosophies of life ought to be something that indi- 
viduals have worked out in their own minds and that 
they use to guide their interpretations of life and their 
decisions. Their philosophy is the lens through which 
they observe and interpret reality. As already men- 
tioned,’ developing a philosophy of education is then a 
subset of having a guiding philosophy. It is the playing 
out of the educational implications of one’s basic phi- 
losophy. But how does one develop a philosophy of 
education? Here are some suggestions you might 
consider: 


1. Read this chapter carefully, thinking about what 
the terms mean and how they relate to the different 
schools of philosophy described. Realize, too, that 
this chapter is meant only as a door opener—a 
beginning. 


2. As you read, “try on” the ideas. Look at the world 
through the lens or angle of vision of each philoso- 
phy, searching for the one or ones that best “fit” 
you. Once you have made a tentative decision, start 
integrating the chosen philosophy into your every- 
day life (“Well, if I really think ‘Humans are alone 


in a hostile universe, I ought to do X, Y, and Z”). 
Discuss your views with your classmates and your 
teachers. (Be careful, though, how you talk to your 
parents. From firsthand experience as parents, we 
can tell you that this topic can panic them!) 


3, Take a philosophy course or two as part of your 
general or liberal education. This will give you 
a systematic exposure to philosophical thought. 
Also, it will give you a structured opportunity to 
explore your own thinking more carefully. 


4, Think about how you would want your own child 


to be educated. Depending on whether you are an 
inductive or a deductive thinker (see pp. 328-329), 
start with the child and decide what and how you 
would want him or her to be taught, or start with 
your philosophical principles (for example, “Hu- 
mans are rational beings”) and deduce educational 
principles from them (for example, “The aim of 
schooling should be to develop a student’s capacity 
for reasoning”). What would a school for your 
child be like? What would it emphasize? What 
would it de-emphasize? 


5. As you take education courses and read education 
texts, ask yourself, “What is the teacher’s or au- 
thor’s philosophy of education? What does he or 
she hold as most important? What is the underly- 
ing idea that is driving the point being made here?” 
(We acknowledge that this is difficult, but with 
practice this ability develops.) 


6. As you observe in classrooms during your teacher 
education program (and even on your own cam- 
pus), try to figure out what the teachers’ philoso- 
phies of education are. If you can do it tactfully, ask 
them questions such as “What do you hope your 
students become?” “What would be an ideal out- 
come of your teaching?” “What is the most impor- 
tant thing students should be getting from their 
education?” 


7. Think! (That’s what philosophy is all about.) 
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Socrates 469-399 ac, 


condemned to death for supposedly corrupting 

the youth of Athens. Today we know him pri- 
marily through the written “dialogues” of his student 
Plato. How much Plato’s portrayal resembled the ac- 
tual man is open to debate. Nevertheless, the Socrates 
of Plato’s dialogues has had a deep and lasting in- 
fluence on both philosophy and education, giving us 
such common terms as Socratic teaching, Socratic 
questioning, and the Socratic method. The following 
passage explains some of the basic tenets of Socrates’ 
approach. 


rE he ancient Greek philosopher Socrates was 


Socrates expressly denied that he was a teacher in 
the commonly accepted sense of that term. What he 
meant by this—at least in part—was that he was not 
a sophist, a professional pedagogue who, for a fee, 
would endeavor to transmit some knowledge that he 
possessed to someone who lacked it. Not only did 
Socrates charge no fees, he claimed not to have com- 
mand of any such knowledge. 

The learning that Socrates was concerned with 
simply didn’t fit the information-transmission 
model of education implicit in the Athenian public 
mind and the teaching profession. Neither did his 
pioneering focus on virtue and wisdom square well 
with the popular attachment to honor, fame, and 
wealth. As he tries to explain at one point to Anytus 
in Plato’s dialogue Meno, “we are inquiring whether 
the good men of today and of the past knew how to 
pass on to another the virtue they themselves pos- 
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sessed, or whether a man cannot pass it on or receive 
it from another.” Since it was clear that wisdom and 
virtue could not simply be passed on from one per- 
son to another, Socrates sought an alternative way of 
conceptualizing how such excellences of mind and 
character were acquired. What was the teacher’s role 
in that acquisition, if not simply being a supplier? 

As an alternative to the receiving-knowledge- 
from-another model, Socrates proposed that learn- 
ing was “recollection’—that is, a process akin to 
dredging up knowledge from one’s own resources. 
“Teaching” on this model he later compared to 
acting as a “midwife”—assisting in the birth of 
knowledge im another person rather than serving 
as a supplier of it to another person. This was to 
be accomplished in conversation, mostly by skillful 
questioning and cross-examination (“Socratic teach- 
ing,’ “Socratic questioning,’ “Socratic method”). 

Socrates admitted to behaving like a “gadfly” in 
this dialectical pursuit of truth, goading people into 
serious thinking about human living. And he also 
confessed to acting like a benumbing “sting ray” or 
“torpedo fish,” referring to his ability to render peo- 
ple tongue-tied about matters that they thought they 
already knew perfectly well—but actually didn’t. Not 
until people felt the sting of not really knowing 
about life’s really important matters could they be 
prompted to inquire into them seriously. 


Source: Reprinted by permission of Steven S. Tigner. 











the intellect, not the body or emotions or instincts, that sets a person apart from 
the beasts. To develop intellect means to learn how to dominate and direct in- 
stinctual and emotional energies toward higher, more rational purposes. There- 
fore, the nourishment of the intellect is believed to be the essential role of the 
school. 


Perennialism in the Curriculum For the perennialist, the intellect does not 
develop merely by contact with what is relevant or satisfying. The intellect is 
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nourished only by truth. Since truth resides in the nature of things, it is constant 
and changeless. Although our grasp of it is incomplete, truth is best revealed in 
the enduring classics of Western culture. Classical thought, then, should be em- 
phasized as a subject matter in schools. Perennialists believe that schools should 
teach disciplined knowledge through the traditional subjects of history, language, 
mathematics, science, and the arts. Perennialists place particular emphasis on 
literature and the humanities because these subjects provide the greatest insight 
into the human condition. Although this view of the curriculum is evidentin 
many areas of education, in its most complete form it is known as the “Great “Great Books approach” 
Books approach,” developed by Robert Maynard Hutchins and Mortimer Adler. 
The Great Books, which constitute a shelf of volumes stretching from Homer’s _ 
Iliad to Albert Einstein’s On the Electrodynamics of Moving Bodies, are a perenni- 
alist’s ideal curriculum. 
Since the early 1990s, a controversy has arisen over the content of literature, 
history, and philosophy courses. Scholars and students have criticized colleges. 
and high schools for promoting a “Eurocentric” view of knowledge and culture, controversy about 
one that ignores the contributions of all but “dead, white, male writers and Eurocentrism 
thinkers.” They urge a more inclusive curriculum, one that gives greater attention 
to women, minorities, and Eastern, African, and Hispanic cultures. Whereas 
some take this movement as a direct attack on the perennialist’s curriculum, oth- 
ers see it as a natural and useful extension of the perennialist’s search for the best 
of the world’s wisdom. One perennialist friend of ours, who welcomes this new 
approach, suggested, “Sure, students should know about Islamic literature and 
Eastern philosophy, but they should first get to know their own neighborhood, 
Western culture.” 


The Paideia Proposal For the perennialist, then, immersion in these great 
works helps students reach the perennialist’s goal, which is a state of human ex- 
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cellence that the ancients called paideia. This is a state not only of enlightenment 
but also of goodness. As such, it is a goal that perennialists believe all humans 
should seek. 

In the 1980s, Mortimer Adler and a group of educators breathed new life into 
perennialism with the publication of The Paideia Proposal and then a series of 
supporting books.? The Paideia Proposal presents this educational philosophy not 
as an austere, joyless curriculum, but as an exciting, involving intellectual and 
aesthetic journey. Several of the Paideia Group who worked with Adler in formu- 
lating this plan are both minority group members and superintendents of big- 
city school districts serving a large population of poor and minority students. 
Much of the appeal of The Paideia Proposal is that it asserts that all children, not 
just the gifted or the privileged children of the rich, should have this classical ed- 
ucation. Members of the Paideia Group see it as providing both quality and 
equality in education. Although interest in The Paideia Proposal has faded some- 
what in recent years, another curricular movement has attracted the interest of 
educators with perennialist leanings. Called the Core Knowledge program, this 
curriculum spells out in detail what students from kindergarten to eighth grade 
should know. Based on E. D. Hirsch Jr’s book Cultural Literacy, this content-rich 
curriculum stresses academics and the learning of specific knowledge. However, 
because of the curriculum’s emphasis on science and the currency of much of 
literature, it is hardly a pure perennialist curriculum. Currently the Core Knowl- 
edge curriculum is being used in over 1,100 schools, and its popularity is spread- 
ing rapidly.’ 


Education as Preparation for Life Education, then, is of great importance 
to perennialists, but it is an education that is rigorous and demanding. Perenni- 
alists hold that education should not attempt to imitate life or be lifelike; rather, 
education is preparation for life. Students should submit themselves to a disci- 
plined search for the classical wisdom rather than try to discover what might 
seem to be personally meaningful. 


In summary, the perennialists’ view is that one learns by encountering the 
great works and ideas of the past. It is a view that leans heavily on the authority 
of the collected wisdom of the past and looks to traditional thought to guide us 
in the present. Further, it sees education as protecting and conserving the best 
thought from the past. In this sense, the perennialist favors a very traditional or 
conservative (“conservative” as in conserving the best of the past) view of educa- 
tion. The next section presents the point of view of a more or less typical peren- 
nialist teacher. 


PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW: A Perennialist Teacher 

I came into education twelve years ago for two reasons. First, I was bothered by what 
I thought was all the nonsense in the curriculum and by all the time I and other stu- 
dents wasted in school. There was so much time given over to elective courses, many 
of which seemed to be little more than the teacher’s hobby. There were so many dis- 
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Personal Point of View (cont’d) 

cussions—discussions that seemed to go nowhere and seemed only vaguely to touch 
on the supposed content of the course. I often felt as if we were simply sharing our ig- 
norance. My second reason for becoming a teacher is a more positive one. I am con- 
vinced that our society, our culture, has great ideas—ideas that have been behind our 
progress in the last 2,500 years. We need to share these ideas, to vigorously teach these 
ideas to the young. 

Essentially, I see my job as passing on to the next generation, as effectively and 
forcefully as I can, the important truths: for instance, about human dignity and the 
capacity of people to do evil. That has always been the teacher’s role until recent times, 
when we seem to have lost our way. I am convinced that a society that doesn’t make 
the great ideas and the great thoughts the foundation of education is bound to fail. 
Nations and societies do falter and fall. The last fifty years have seen several formerly 
prominent nations slip to the wayside while other younger, more vigorous countries, 
like Singapore and Korea, have risen. I am convinced that most of those failed coun- 
tries fell because of the inadequate education they provided. I am dedicated to the goal 
of not letting that happen here. 

I think kids are just great. In fact, ’ve given my life to working with them. But I 
don’t think it is fair to them or to me or to our country to allow them to set the rules, 
to decide what they want to learn, or to tell me how to teach it. Sure, I listen to them 
and try to find out where they are, but I make the decisions. My job is to teach; theirs 
is to learn. And in my classroom, those functions are quite clear. Really, students are 
too young to know what are the important things to learn. They simply don’t know 
what they need to know. As a teacher, as a representative of the larger culture and of 
society, that’s my responsibility. Turning that responsibility over to students or giving 
them a huge say in what is taught just strikes me as wrong. 

I have another currently unpopular idea: I believe that students should be pushed. 
School should be very demanding, because life is very demanding. I’m not worried 
about their so-called self-esteem. Self-esteem is empty unless it is earned. It will come 
when they discipline themselves. All of us when we are young are lazy. We would much 
rather play than work. All of this trying to make school like play is just making it more 
difficult for students to acquire the self-discipline needed to take control of their lives. 
What schools are turning out right now—and it pains me to say this—are a lot of self- 
important, self-indulgent kids. And it’s not their fault. It’s our fault as teachers and 
parents. 

And the answer is so simple! We just need to go back to the great ideas and achieve- 
ments of the past and make them the focal point of education. Also, when we achieve 
this goal, the students don’t mind working. The kids and the other teachers kid me 
about being a slave driver. I don’t really pay attention to that. But I do pay attention to 
the large number of students, both college bound and not college bound, who come 
back two or three years out of high school and tell me how much they value having 
been pushed, how glad they are that I put them in contact with the very best! 





Progressivism 


Progressivism is a relatively young philosophy of education. It came to promi- 
nence in the 1920s through the work of John Dewey. The fact that this phi- 
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losophy rather quickly had a major impact on American education almost guar- 
anteed that it would become controversial. 

Progressivism views nature as being in flux, as ever changing. Therefore, 
knowledge must continually be redefined and rediscovered to keep up with that 
change. Whereas other philosophies see the mind as a jug to be filled with truth, 
or as a muscle that needs to be exercised and conditioned, the progressive views 
the mind as a problem solver. People are naturally exploring, inquiring entities. 
When faced with an obstacle, they will try to get around it. When faced with a 
question, they will try to find an answer. 


The Student as Problem Solver For the progressive, education aims to de- 
velop this problem-solving ability. The student should start with simple study 
projects and gradually learn more systematic ways to investigate until he or she 
has finally mastered the scientific method. Method is of great importance to the 
progressive. On the other hand, knowledge—formal, traditional 
knowledge—is not given the same honored place. For the progressive, 
there is really no special, sacrosanct knowledge. The value of knowl- 
edge resides in its ability to solve human problems. 

Regarding the school curriculum, progressives believe that a stu- 
dent can learn problem-solving skills from electronics just as easily as 
from Latin, from agronomy just as well as from geometry. Progressive 
teachers often use traditional subject matter, but they use it differently 
from the way it is used in a traditional classroom. The problems stu- 
dents are trying to solve are of paramount importance. The subjects 
contribute primarily through providing methodologies to help solve 
the problems, but they also provide information that leads to solutions. The fo- 
cus is on how to think rather than on what to think. 
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thought. 


No prodigy as a child, Dewey stented public 


schools and the University of Vermont. As a gradu- 
ate student in philosophy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, he was deeply influenced by the thought of 


William James, the philosophical pragmatist. Dewey 
recognized the implications for education of James’s- 


argument that ideas are valuable only insofar as they 
help to solve human problems. Calling his own phi- 
losophy instrumentalism to emphasize the principle 
that ideas are instruments, Dewey argued that phi- 


losophy and education are identical, both involving | 


the practical, experimental attempt to improve the 
human condition. 
The public school curriculum in the nineteenth 


century was scholarly and classical, designed to im- 


prove the mind by equipping it with large doses of 
approved culture. Dewey denounced this curriculum 
as the invention of a parasitic leisure class totally un- 
suited to the demands of industrialized society. He 
claimed that the schools were divorced from life and 
that they failed to teach children how to use knowl- 
edge. The schools, he said, should teach children not 
what to think but how to think through a “continu- 
ous reconstruction of experience.” In Democracy and 
Education, published in 1916, Dewey pointed out 
that Americans were being called on to make crucial 
political decisions unprecedented in history and that 
the schools offered no preparation for the responsi- 
bility of citizenship in a democracy. Dewey called for 
concentrated study of democratic processes as they 
are manifested in the units of political organization 
with which the child is familiar—the school, the 
local community, and the state government—in 
ascending order of complexity. But his most radical 
suggestion was that students be given the power to 
make decisions affecting life in the school in a demo- 
cratic way. Participation in life, rather than prepara- 


- 





ohn Dewey, the founder of progressivism, is 
widely considered the single most influential - 
figure in the history of American educational — 


tion a it, he considered the watchword of an effec- 


tive education. 
In 1893, Dewey plished: an elementary school 


_ at the University of Chicago. Tt was experimental in 
_ two senses: in its use of experiment and inquiry as the 
method by which the children learned and in its role 

as a laboratory for the transformation of the schools. 


The activities and occupations of adult life served as 
the core of the curriculum and the model teaching 


"method. Children began by studying and imitating 
simple domestic and industrial tasks. In later years 
they studied the historical development of industry, — 


invention, group living, and nature. Dewey wrote that 


we must “make each one of our schools an embry- 


onic community life, active with types of occupations 
that reflect the life of the larger society and Rene 
ated with the ‘spirit of art, history, and science.” 

The late 1920s to the early 1940s, the era of pro- 


ee education, saw a massive attempt to imple- 
ment Dewey's ideas, but the rigid manner in which 


they were interpreted led to remarkable extrava- 
gances in some progressive schools. For instance, 


some educators considered it useless to teach geog- 


raphy because maps changed so rapidly. The role of 
subject matter was gradually played down in pro- 
gressive schools, replaced by a stress on method and 
process. The rationale was that it was more impor- 
tant to produce a “good citizen” than a person who 
was “educated” in the classical sense. Well into his 
nineties, Dewey fought vehemently against these 
corruptions of his views. 

The centrality of John Dewey’s thought to Amer- 


‘ican education has waxed and waned over the years. 


Traditionally more popular in universities than in 
actual classroom practice, Dewey is often invoked by 
people attempting to make the schools more hu- 
manistic and the curriculum more relevant to the 
current world. Whether in favor or out, John Dewey 
represents the United States’ most distinctive contri- 
bution to educational thought. 
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Progressive educators believe that the place to begin an education is with the 
student rather than with the subject matter. The teacher tries to identify what the 
student’s concerns are and tries to shape those concerns into problem statements. 
The student’s motivation to solve the problem is the key. The teacher then helps 
the student move from hunches about the solution to development of hypothe- 
ses and then to methods of testing those hypotheses. Rather than being a pre- 
senter of knowledge or a taskmaster, the teacher is an intellectual guide, a 
facilitator in the problem-solving process. Students are encouraged to be imagi- 
native and resourceful in solving problems. They are directed to a variety of 
methods, from reading books and studying the traditional disciplines to per- 
forming experiments and analyzing data. 


The School as Training Ground for Democracy The progressive school has 
a unique atmosphere. It is not a storehouse of wisdom or a place with clearly de- 
fined roles and authority structures. Rather, the school is a small soci- 
ety in itself, a place where students are not only preparing for life but 
are also living it. 

Progressive educators believe the school should be democratic in 
structure so that children can learn to live well in a democracy. Group 
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activity and group problem solving are emphasized. This is one reason 
many teachers who describe themselves as progressive educators are 
enthusiastic about cooperative learning, the relatively new approach to 
classroom instruction discussed in Chapter 8. 

Implicit in the progressive approach is the belief that children not 
only must learn to solve their own problems, but also must develop the 
view that they can and should be involved in the problems of their 
neighbors. Often, then, the problem-solving activities of the progres- 
sive school spill out into the community, dealing with issues like ecol- 
ogy and poverty. In this way, students learn an important principle of 
progressive education: knowledge should be used to redesign the 
world. 

Even though it has been with us for more than seventy years, many 
see progressive education as a new philosophy of education for a new 
people. As opposed to most other philosophies, it is very American. It 
has no undue reverence for the past or for authority; rather, it is future 





oriented and practical. To judge your own sympathy for the progressive ap- 
proach, see what you think of the following representative statement by a pro- 
gressive educator. 


PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW: A Progressive Educator 

I’m a progressive educator and proud of it. ’m not ducking that label just because it is 
unpopular in many quarters these days, usually among people who don’t really under- 
stand what it is. Quite honestly, for the life of me, I cannot understand how a teacher 
can be anything but a progressive educator. 
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Personal Point of View (cont'd) 

I’m dedicated to a few simple and, I believe, obvious principles. For one thing, chil- 
dren come into the world with a very plastic nature, capable of being molded one way 
or another. We should therefore work to surround them with activities and opportu- 
nities that bring them in contact with good things. Also, by their nature, children are 
curious. Instead of rejecting their curiosities, I believe we should build on them. 
Schools should be exciting, involving places where students are caught up in interest- 
ing activities. 

I think that ’m a progressive educator because I have looked at my own experi- 
ences. I know I learn best when I’m trying to solve a puzzle or a problem that really 
interests me. And somehow I’ve always been able to get much more interested in how 
were going to solve the problems of our own society than in the affairs of the Atheni- 
ans and Spartans. I can get much more involved in a research problem about which 
DVD player gives the best value for the dollar than about some dry economic prob- 
lem presented to me by a teacher. And I really don’t think I’m different from the over- 
whelming majority of students. 

I see many of my fellow teachers spending all their energy damming up student 
curiosity and imposing work on their students. And then the teachers wonder why 
they themselves are so tired or burned out. I’m sure it’s quite tiring to try to convert 
children into file cabinets and to stuff facts into their heads all day. 

One of the things that sets me apart is that I’m not so hung up as others are on 
what I call the “talky” curriculum. I am convinced that students learn most effectively 
by doing, by experiencing events and then reflecting on and making meaning out of 
what they have experienced. I think more science is learned on a nature walk than 
from the same time spent reading a textbook or hearing teacher explanations. I think 
students learn more abstract principles, such as democracy, from trying to set up and 
maintain a democratic society in their classroom than from a lot of learned lectures 
and dusty prose on the subject. I’m trying to get to their hearts and their heads. The 
traditional approach gets to neither place. 

To me, life is a matter of solving problems. New times have new problems and de- 
mand new knowledge. I don’t want my students to be ready for life in the eighteenth 
century. I want them to be effective, functioning, curious citizens of the twenty-first 
century. They are going to need to be able to develop solutions to fit new and unique 
problems. Although much knowledge is important, they need to realize that knowl- 
edge is only today’s tentative explanation of how things work. Much of what we know 
now is incorrect and will have to be replaced. 

It’s not that I think that ideas and content and the traditional subjects are worth- 
less. Far from it. I teach much of the same material as other teachers. However, I get 
there by a different route. I let the issues and problems emerge and then give the stu- 
dents a chance to get answers and to solve problems. And, as they quickly learn, they 
have to know a great deal to solve some of the problems. Often they get themselves in- 
volved with some very advanced material. The only difference is that now they want 
to. Now they have the energy. And, boy, once they get going, do they have energy! No, 
it doesn’t always work. I have students who coast, and I’ve had projects that failed. But 
I'd put my track record against those of my more traditional colleagues any day. 
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Essentialism 


Essentialism is another uniquely American philosophy of education, but it has 
had more impact and meets with more favor outside the United States than does 
progressive educational thought. Essentialism, in fact, began in the 1930s and 
1940s as a reaction to what were seen as the excesses of progressive education. 


The Roots of Essentialism Essentialism has its philosophical origins in two 
older philosophies and draws something from each. From idealism, it takes the 
view of the mind as the central tool for understanding reality and learning the es- 
sential ideas and knowledge that we need to live well. From realism, it takes the 
tenet that the mind learns through contact with the physical world; therefore, to 
know reality, we must learn to observe and measure the physical world accurately. 

The essentialists believe that there exists a critical core of information and skill 
that an educated person must have. Further, essentialists are convinced that the 
overwhelming number of children can and should learn this core of essential 
material. The school, then, should be organized to transmit this knowledge and 
skill as effectively as possible. 

Essentialism begins to sound a good deal like perennialism. Although these 
two views have much in common, some important differences exist between 
them. For one thing, essentialists do not focus as intently on “truths” as do peren- 
nialists. They are less concerned with the classics as being the primary repository 
of worthwhile knowledge. They search for what will help a person live a produc- 
tive life today, and if the current realities strongly suggest that students need to 
graduate from high school with computer literacy, the essentialist will find a 
place for this training in the curriculum. In this regard, essentialists are very prac- 
tical. Whereas the perennialist will hold fast to the Great Books, the essentialist 
will make more room for scientific, technical, and even vocational emphases in 
the curriculum. Essentialists see themselves as valuing the past but not being cap- 
tured by it. 


Essentialist Goals and Practices For essentialists, the aim of education is to 
teach the young the essentials they need to live well in the modern world. To real- 
ize this goal, schools should focus on the established disciplines, which are the 
“containers” of organized knowledge. The elementary years should concentrate 
on the basics—the “three Rs” and the other foundational tools needed to gain 
access to the disciplined knowledge with which one begins to come in contact in 
high school. 

Although there is some debate about what is “essential” in the curriculum, es- 
sentialists believe this is not a debate to which children can contribute fruitfully. 
Therefore, the role of the student is simply that of learner. The individual child’s 
interests, motivations, and psychological states are not given much attention. Nor 
do essentialists hold fast to what they would call a “romantic” view of children as 
being naturally good. They see the students not as evil but as deficient and need- 
ing discipline and pressure to keep learning. School is viewed as a place where 
children come to learn what they need to know. Teachers are not guides but au- 
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thorities. The student’s job is to listen and learn. Given the imperfect state of the 
students, the teacher must be ingenious in finding ways to engage their imagina- 
tions and minds. 

Both progressive and essentialist educators claim their particular 
approach is the true American philosophy of education. One can make 
a case that they both are, but each reflects different aspects of the 
American personality. Progressivism represents our antiauthoritarian, 
experimental, and visionary side; essentialism speaks to our more con- 
servative, structured side. In recent years, many of the tensions and 
public debates in American education can be traced to struggles be- 
tween these two philosophies of education. Clearly, though, essential- 
ist educators gained ground on progressive educators in the 1980s and 
1990s. Concerns over the country’s global economic competitiveness and the 
perceived “softness” of our schools have created a receptive climate for essential- 
ist views. The following section offers the perspective of a representative essen- 
tialist teacher. 





PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW: An Essentialist Teacher 
In my view, the world is filled with real problems, and the young people who leave 
school have to be ready to take up the challenge of life and solve those problems. So 
for me the watchword in education is usefulness. I think everything that is taught has __ stress on usefulness 
to pass the test of whether or not it is useful. My job as a teacher is to find out what is 
useful and then to make sure the students learn it. 
I believe that school should be relevant to the young. However, my view of what is 
relevant is very different from the views of lots of other people. For me, relevance is 
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Personal Point of View (cont‘d) 

not what is personally “meaningful” or a “do-your-own-thing” approach. What is rele- 
vant is what helps the individual live well and what benefits humanity. For that we 
need to look very carefully at the past and sort out the most valuable learning. That is 
what should be taught and what should be learned. I find the back-to-the-classics 
approach quite valuable. However, most advocates go too far in concentrating on clas- 
sics. They also stress the humanities and the arts a little too much and tend to under- 
play science and technology. If children are going to function in today’s world, and if 
our world is going to solve all the problems it’s confronted with, we have to give more 
attention to science and technology than we have in the past. But clearly the past is the 
place to begin our search for the relevant curriculum. 

It’s not the most pleasing or satisfying image, but I think the concept of the student 
as an empty jug is the most accurate one. Certainly kids come to school with lots of 
knowledge and lots of interests. However, the job of school is to teach them what they 
don’t know and to teach these things in a systematic and organized way. It’s not to fill 
their minds with isolated fragments of information but to fill them with systematic 
knowledge. They need tools to learn, and, as they get older, they need human insights 
and skills that come from the disciplines. 

Given that there is so much to learn, an emphasis on student “interests” and “proj- 
ects” and “problem solving” is quite wasteful. There is plenty of time for that outside 
of school or when school is over. Inside the school, the teachers are the authorities, 
and the students are there to learn what they don’t know. The environment should be 
task oriented and disciplined. It doesn’t have to be oppressive or unjust or any of that. 
I tell my students that learning is not necessarily going to be fun, but that at the end of 
the year they will have a great sense of accomplishment. I’d take accomplishment over 
fun anytime. By and large, most students do too. 


Existentialism 


Modern existentialism was born amid the pain and disillusionment of World 
War II and the period immediately following it. Its founder, the French philoso- 
pher Jean-Paul Sartre, broke with previous thinkers by asserting that “existence” 
comes before “essence.” Unlike most philosophers, who defined the nature of hu- 
mans as rational animals, or problem solvers, or what-have-you and then went 
on to speak about existence, Sartre believed that our existence comes first, before 
any definition of what we are. It is up to us to define ourselves in some sort of re- 
lationship to that existence. 

In other words, existentialism proposes that we should not accept any prede- 
termined creed or philosophical system and from that try to define who we are. 
Instead, we must take personal responsibility for deciding who we are. The 
process of answering the question “Who are we?” has a start, but really has no 
ending. It begins at a very crucial event in the lives of young people, what Sartre 
called the existential moment—that point somewhere toward the end of youth 
when we realize for the first time that we exist as indépendent agents. Each of us 
is suddenly struck with the fact that I am! With that realization comes the exis- 
tential question “Okay, I exist, but who am I and what should I do?” 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Austere, European Existentialism The European brand of existentialism 
tends to be a very austere philosophy. Its practitioners tend to reject all other 
philosophies. Although there is a vital school called Christian Existentialism, 
with roots in the work of the Danish minister-philosopher Soren Kierkegaard 
(some scholars claim Kierkegaard to be the true founder of modern existential- 
ism), “mainline” existentialists reject God and the concept of a benevolent uni- 
verse. They believe that we live an alien, meaningless existence on a small planet 
in an unimportant galaxy in an indifferent universe. Whatever meaning a person 
can make of life has to be his or her own. There is no ultimate meaning. 

The only certainty for the existentialist is that we are free. This freedom, how- 
ever, is wrapped up in a search for meaning. To the existentialist, we define 
ourselves—that is, we make meaning in our world—by the choices we make. In 
effect, we are what we choose—no more, no less. No God will throw us a life pre- 
server. No circumstance will shade our responsibility. We are responsible for what 
we do and what we are. 

The one thing the individual can be sure of is death—the complete ending of 
any kind of existence. Existing in a meaningless world with no afterlife provides 
the ongoing tension in the existentialist’s life. “Why struggle, why continue, if 
there is no hope?” It is in accepting this question, and the “death dread” buried in 
it, that the existentialist can gain dignity. 


The American Version Existentialism has affected American education in a 
somewhat softer version. The meaningless universe aspect is downplayed, and the 


(quest for personal meaning is emphasized. 
Existentialism has entered American education not under the flag of existen- 


tialism per se but under several different flags: for instance, the human potential 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s, which stressed the development of all aspects 
of the person, and an approach to moral education called values clarification in 
which each individual discovers his or her own values. In addition, existential- 
ism’s focus on the individual and his or her responsibilities is as American as the 
Fourth of July. 

Given the fact that by law our schools must be theologically neutral (they can- 
not advocate any religious creed or world view), there is, by default, an unan- 
swered question about the meaning of existence. In a way, the existentialists’ 
approach of finding meaning through a quest for self has filled this gap. Children 
are warned not to accept anyone else’s answers or values but to search for their 
own. They learn that they should make their own choices and their own commit- 
ments in life rather than being told what they should choose and to what they 
should commit themselves. 


Existentialism in the Classroom As it exists in the classroom, existentialism 
is not a set of curricular materials. Rather, it is a point of view that influences all 
that the teacher teaches and how he or she teaches. It tries to engage the child in 
central questions of defining life. It attempts to help the child acknowledge his or 
her own freedom and accept the responsibility for that freedom. It aims to help 
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the child realize that the answers imposed from the outside may not be real an- 
swers. The only real answers are the ones that come from inside each person, that 
are authentically his or her own. 

For this reason, the existentialist is against not only the heavy hand of author- 
ity but also the group emphasis in education. Homogeneous grouping, group 
projects, and pressures for social adjustment are always keeping from the child 
the ultimate truths: you are alone and you must make your own meaning. The 
group, or a social emphasis in the form and content of education, is an anesthetic 
that prevents perception of the ultimate nature of the way things are. On the 
other hand, content and activities that help the child confront his or her own 
freedom go to the essence of what school should be about. To get a better per- 
spective on these views, consider the following account by an existentialist 
teacher. 


PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW: An Existentialist Teacher 

When I was in college, the last thing I thought I’d become was a teacher. I was really 
turned off by education—all of that fact cramming and mind bending. I still am quite 
negative about most of the education that is going on around me. I get along with 
most of my fellow teachers, and I guess I appear like them on the surface, but I look at 
the world in a very different way, and that makes some of them uneasy. They are busy 
trying to give the kids this dogma, that dogma—whether it’s democracy or the scien- 
tific method. And nothing makes them quite so uptight as students seriously question- 
ing what they have to say. Students who question to see if they have it right so they can 
get it right on the test are fine. But probing or challenging questions are signs that the 
students reject what they’re getting, and that really makes teachers nervous. 

What I’m trying to do is get the kids to listen to their own rhythms. So much of 
their life is programmed from home, from television, from the crazy peer-group fads 
and the press of groupthink in the school. I’m trying to get them to break through all 
that. I want them to begin to find out who they are and what they feel and what they 
think. I want them to have authentic reactions to things and realize that those are the 
ones that are important, not what the world’s authorities tell them is important. It 
sounds quite simple, but in fact it is very difficult. Kids find great security in not think- 
ing. I guess we all do. It’s so much easier to take someone else’s answers and pretend 
































they are ours. But that is just another form of slavery. 

People sometimes call what I do a radical approach. But the aim of education has 
always been the examined life. Socrates said it long ago: “Know thyself.” That’s what 
I’m aiming at. This may sound like I have students look off into space and ask the 
question “Who am I?” Far from it. I try to get my students passionately involved in life. 
I try to get them to have peak experiences, whether from watching a sunrise or hear- 
ing a Mozart sonata. This often leads to their own insight. Also, they have a lot to learn 
about the way the world works, and they have lots of skills they have to learn. And ’m 
busy getting them ready to take on that task. What I don’t do is spend a lot of time on 
all these grouping—or what I call leveling—activities. [let students know that they are 
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Personal Point of View (cont‘d) 
individuals, and I have a very individualized instructional approach. My students 
spend a great deal of time on individual tasks, and they always go at their own rate. 

If there is anything that I emphasize, it’s managing their own freedom. They need 
to know that freedom is at the core of being a human being. I’m not talking about a 
“do-your-own-thing,” pleasure-oriented freedom. I mean a freedom that fully em- 
braces one’s responsibility. The major message of school for me is that you've got lots 
of choices, but you are responsible for what you do with them. This is the reason I 
stress values clarification, an approach that helps students discover their own values 
and take the whole issue of values quite seriously. 

It may sound silly, but I found my educational philosophy at the back end of a car. 
A couple of years ago I was driving home from school, and at a red light I read the 
motto on a New Hampshire license plate ahead of me: “Live free or die.” That’s it. 
That’s the whole ball game. 









ee 





Since early in the twentieth century, educational practice has been greatly influ- 
enced by the discipline of psychology. Psychology, the scientific study of the mind 
and human behavior, was a natural influence on the work of teachers, particu- 
larly with its focus on how we learn. Over the years, various schools of psychol- 
ogy have emerged, often having roots in particular philosophies. Some of these 
psychological theories have had a great deal to say to educators. Two in particular 
have had an impact on our schools: behaviorism and cognitive psychology. 


Behaviorism: Conditioning Students or Setting Them Free? 


The psychological theory of behavior modification or behaviorism is an educa- 
tional approach that emerged directly from the pioneering research of the late 
B. E. Skinner. Behaviorists see learning as the learner’s response to various stimuli 
(for example, sounds, words, people) present in the environment. Subscribing 
to the view that humans learn to act in specific ways based on either reward or 
punishment, the behaviorist teacher (1) uses clear objectives, spelled out in terms 
of the behaviors to be learned; (2) gives particular attention to the learning envi- 
ronment and what is rewarded and what is punished; and (3) closely monitors 
and gives the learner feedback on progress until the goal is achieved. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, many educators made behaviorism their dominant, organizing edu- 
cational theory. However, this education movement was criticized as teacher 
dominated and causing teachers to treat students as passive objects to be condi- 
tioned. Nevertheless, behaviorism has made solid contributions to schooling, 
particularly in the areas of special education and classroom discipline. Further, 
behaviorist teachers counter the criticism of too much control of learning with 
the claim that their goal is to eventually put control of learning in their students’ 
hands. 
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Cognitive Psychology: Students as Makers of Meaning 


Over the past twenty years, cognitive psychologists, drawing heavily on the trail- 
blazing research of Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget, have discovered a great deal 
about how people learn to think and solve problems. Their discoveries have 
tremendous implications for how teachers teach. One primary research finding 
is that knowledge cannot be given directly from the teacher to the learner, but 
must be constructed by the learner and reconstructed as new information becomes 
available. Instead of seeing students as partially full vessels waiting to 
be filled, teachers should conceive of their work as creating learning 


bucket, but ligiiting a fire. situations where students can build their own knowledge through an 
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has become so influential in education in recent years that we give it 
particular attention here. 

Constructivists view individuals as having an aversion to disorder. They 
believe that we are all continually trying to sort things out, to find clues and pat- 
terns amid our impressions that will help us to make sense of the world around 
us. When we encounter something new—-say, a strange sound in the night—we 
immediately attempt to fit it into the patterns or structures we already possess 
(“That’s the midnight whistle of the Ole Ninety-Eight headin’ down to New Or- 
leans”). But when we discover that our constructed knowledge is incorrect or we 
encounter new information (“Uh-oh! The railroad retired that train two years 
ago!”), we search for new input from our senses, seeking different patterns and 
structures (“Maybe that noise was from the hot water boiler and it’s about to ex- 
plode,” or “Maybe that creepy guy from the apartment down below is on my fire 
escape,” or “Maybe I shouldn’t read Stephen King before going to bed!”). New 
knowledge about ourselves or the world is constructed. If a teacher asks students 
to solve a problem about the angle of a triangle, they go through a similar process 
(“If angle A of a triangle is 35 degrees and angle C is 105 degrees, and I already 
know that a triangle contains 180 degrees, then angle B has got to be 40 de- 
grees”). Thus, the students construct their answer. 

Cognitive psychologists have also discovered that if learners are to retain new 
information and find it meaningful, it must be related to what the learners 
already know. These knowledge structure relationships are called schemas, or 
schemata, and change constantly as new information is taken in. Thus, real learn- 
ing involves moving from the Trivial Pursuit or Jeopardy type of factual or de- 
clarative knowledge to use-oriented knowledge—in other words, from “knowing 
what” to “knowing how.” To do this, learners must develop cognitive learning 
strategies for particular kinds of learning tasks; that is, they have to learn how to 
think through or go about solving problems. 


Implications of Constructivism for Teachers In the classroom, the con- 
structivist teacher does four things: (1) actively involves students in real situa- 
tions, (2) focuses on students’ perceptions and points of view, (3) uses questions 
to provoke students’ thoughts, and (4) places major value on the process of 
thought rather than on the answer or product. At heart, the constructivist teacher 
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POLICY MATTERS! 





What's the Policy? 


Back in January 1996, then president Bill Clinton 
spoke to the nation in these words: “I challenge 
every community, every school, and every state to 
adopt national standards of excellence, to measure 
whether schools are meeting those standards and 
to hold them accountable for results.’* A move- 
ment in the 1980s and 1990s to establish national 
standards had failed. However, many states have 
since developed and adopted their own sets of 
standards for what students should know and be 
able to do. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


Standards are something of an educational two- 
edged sword. On the one hand, standards provide 
clarity. Teacher and students know what they are 
trying to accomplish, and therefore they can fo- 
cus instruction and attention on achieving those 
standards (for instance, “At the end of second 
grade, students will be able to read at X level of 
proficiency; at the completion of tenth grade, stu- 
dents will have attained Y level of mathematical 
proficiency’). 

On the other hand, the focus of instruction 
often narrows, not to the larger concepts behind 
the standards but to the tests that claim to mea- 
sure the standards. Scores on these tests become 
the criteria for students’—and, yes, the teacher’s— 
success or failure. Given that fact of life, teachers 
may tend to rely on that infamous educational 
methodology, teaching-to-the-test. 


What Are the Pros? 


Supporters of educational standards have positive 
goals. The “standards movement,’ as it is called, is 
driven by the desire of parents and other taxpay- 
ers to have the outstanding schools the United 
States needs to maintain its position in the world. 


Standards: High Academic Achievement 
or Test-Driven Classrooms? 


Also, educators and others naturally desire to have 
clear targets and to know how well we are doing. 
Further, the standards movement has been ener- 
gized by widely published reports of international 
studies of student achievement, studies that show 
American students with performance ranging 
from poor to mediocre. 


What Are the Cons? 


Philosophical disagreements seem to underlie 
many of the key objections to the use of standards. 
Standards, with their emphasis on mastering spe- 
cific bodies of knowledge that experts believe 
students should know, appear to emanate from 
perennialist or essentialist concepts of education. 
Perhaps because of these emphases, standards 
seem to work against teachers committed to pro- 
gressive or constructivist methods of teaching. As 
discussed earlier, when teachers are under pressure 
for their students to meet standards of achieve- 
ment, creative methods such as cooperative learn- 
ing and projects often go by the board. Direct 
instruction becomes the rule, followed by much 
drill and practice. This may help to accomplish 
high test scores, but these short-term achieve- 
ments may make education dull, uninspiring, and 
ultimately counterproductive. In other words, a le- 
gitimate public desire for better education may be 
fostering quite questionable educational practice. 


What Do You Think? 
1. Are you in favor of national educational stan- 
dards? Why or why not? 
2. Can you think of some effective ways to mea- 
sure students’ problem-solving abilities or the 
_ development of their own sense of meaning? 
3. How does your philosophy of education in- 
fluence your views on academic standards? 
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behaves more like a coach. Such a teacher is interested primarily in helping the 
child engage problems and issues, search below the surface, try out various possi- 
ble solutions or explanations, and finally construct his or her own meaning. Con- 
structivist classrooms are active places with many opportunities for discovery 
and experimentation, often a heavy use of collaborative learning, and teachers 
who are fellow learners rather than fact givers and drill masters. 

Critics of constructivism claim that its qualities of student-centered and self- 
constructed learning have led to declines in both academic achievement and 
classroom discipline. If this is true, it represents a poor application of construc- 
tivist principles, which are just now making their way into our classrooms. In 
contrast, we believe that constructivism is the linchpin to truly learning to learn, 
a key component to the school reform program we turn to in Chapter 13. 





At this point, you may well be confused and possibly discouraged. To expect to 
be able to understand and evaluate critically every aspect of each philosophy is to 
expect of yourself what few professional philosophers.are able to do. What you 
have just finished reading is a précis of some of the major ideas of Western civi- 
lization (see Table 10.1 for a summary). Some of these ideas have been around 
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for centuries, and some are the fruits of twentieth-century thinkers. Selecting the 
philosophy by which you will live and by which you will guide your professional 
activities takes much more investment of time, thought, and energy than reading 
our short chapter. 

Some teachers, like the teacher-philosophers in this chapter, settle on one 
philosophical view, and that view structures all of their work. Other teachers lean 
strongly toward a particular philosophy, even if they may not be fully conscious 
of their position or be able to give it a proper philosophical label. Typically they 
have a particular view of the learner, of how the learner should be approached, 
and of what is most worth knowing. 

However, few teachers are philosophical purists. Some teachers, recognizing 
that they draw ideas from various philosophies, label themselves eclectics. But 
what does it really mean to be an eclectic in contemporary education? 


Eclecticism: Not an Excuse for Sloppy Thinking 


Eclecticism embodies the idea that truth can be found anywhere and therefore 
people should select from various doctrines, systems, and sources. The eclectic 
teacher selects what he or she believes to be the most attractive features of several 
philosophies. For example, the teacher might take from existentialism a search 
for the authentic self and from essentialism a curricular viewpoint dominated by 
the criterion of usefulness.* 

Eclecticism is quite popular, but often for the wrong reasons. It sometimes ap- 
pears as the easy way out of philosophical uncertainty, just taking what you 
please from the philosophical cafeteria of ideas (“Let’s see now: I think Pll begin 
with a light salad of existential questioning of authority and follow that up with 
a main course of progressive problem-solving projects, but with some hearty 
perennialist classics as side dishes. And, oh, yes—let’s finish with a popular and 
tasty dessert of essentialist vocational training.”) One problem with this ap- 
proach is the possibility of inconsistency. To take one’s view of society from the 
existentialist, who gives primacy to individual freedom, and one’s teaching 
methodology from the progressivist, who stresses group membership and demo- 
cratic process, is liable to make everyone confused. Selecting eclecticism cannot 
be an excuse for lazy thinking. 

On the other hand, most teachers feel quite free and justified in borrowing 
teaching methodologies and strategies that are associated with various philoso- 
phies of education. The ardent perennialist teacher may choose to involve his or 
her sixth-grade students in a “hands-on” project constructing a large topograph- 
ical map of Odysseus’s ten years’ journey to his home after the fall of Troy. Con- 
versely, the free-spirited existentialist teacher may insist that each student 
memorize and be able to recite fifty lines of The Odyssey. Although this type of 
eclecticism may, in a narrow sense, seem philosophically inconsistent, at its root 


*In the process of writing this chapter, we discovered that we are really traditional but progressive 
essentialists who are searching for a Great Books Club to join. 
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TABLE 10.1 


Metaphysics: What 
is real? Does it 
have meaning? 


Epistemology: 
Knowledge and 
knowing—what is 
truth? 


Axiology: Values, 
ethics, aesthetics 


Logic: How we 
think, deductive 
and inductive 
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Perennialism 


Life has meaning in 


the context of the 
collective wisdom 
of Western culture. 


Truth is changeless, 


revealed in classics of 
Western culture. 


Changeless. Deter- 
mined by the very 
nature of reality. 


Rationality is devel- 


oped by studying 


classics. 
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Four Philosophies and Their Applications to Education 


Progressivism 


Meaning is in the 
context of the indi- 
vidual, who is a 
“problem solver.” 


Truth must be known 
in the context of in- 
dividual experience: 


_ Nature is ever chang- 


ing—in flux. Learn 
how to learn. 


Determined by each 
individual in interac- 
tion with his or 

her culture. 


Emphasis is on in- 
ductive thinking and 
problem solving. 


Essentialism _ 


What is relevant is 
what helps an indi- 
vidual live well and 
what benefits hu- 
manity. 


Truth exists in the 
classics and modern 
science. Students 
must learn process 
and content. 


Determined by the 
natural order of 
things. Values exist 
in the best of 
culture. 


Western culture 
learned through 
hard work and regu- 
lar exposure to es- 
sential knowledge. 


Existentialism 
“Existence before 
essence.” Reality is 
always in terms of — 
our relationship to _ 
existence—no 
meaning outside — 
ourselves, 


No eternal truths. We 
are free to make our 
own meaning. 


Determined by the — 
individual. Stress on 
values clarification. 


The only real an- 
swers come from 
within. 


is the recognition that no philosophy of education is able to dictate the ideal 
methodology or learning strategies for all situations or all students. Related to 
this is the growing realization (discussed in Chapter 4) that different students 
possess a great range of learning styles and that what works with one student may 
flop with another. In sum, eclecticism can be a serious philosophical position, 
and eclecticism in the selection of teaching strategies is quite justified. But, again, 
the choice to be “eclectic” should not be a substitute for thought. 


Philosophy and Liberal Education 


Coming to fully understand questions about the true nature of reality or the pur- 
pose of existence is a life’s work. The great majority of this book’s readers are in 
the college years, and we are not suggesting that you sit yourselves down, think 
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: The teacher : 


- Teaching 
strategies 


The child 


Curiculum 


-Perennialism 


Passes on to next 
generation the accu- 
mulated wisdom of 
the past. : 


Cultivates rational 


powers through con- | 
tact with the cul- 


ture’s best and | 


through imitation. — 


Is there to learn what 


is taught. — 


Based on materials ~ 


reflecting universal 


and recurring themes 


that cultivate ration- 


ality. 


Progressivism 


Develops problem- 


solving abilities. 
School is a small 


democracy. Helps 


children do what 
they want to do. 


Stimulates students . 


to plan and carry 


out activities and 
research projects us- _ 


ing group processes — 
and democratic pro- 
cedures. Teacher is 
facilitator and re- 


source. 


Is naturally good. 
Learns by doing and — 


by discovering. 


Centered on stu- 
dents’ interest in real 
problems and inter- 
disciplinary solution 
seeking. 
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Four Philosophies and Their Applications to Education (cont’d) 


Essentialism 
Teaches essential. 


to learn what they 


need to know. Task _ 


onented. 


‘Avoids methodologi- 


cal frills and soft 


pedagogy and con- 
centrates on sound, — 
proven instructional — 
methods. Teacher is 
xn 


Is there to listen 


and learn. 


Strong emphasis on 


basic skills in ele- 
mentary schools and 
on disciplined 
knowledge and 
scholastic achieve- 
ment in secondary 
schools. 


Source: Adapted from a table suggested by James Hotchkiss. Used by permission of James Hotchkiss. 


through all these issues, and come up with a tight set of philosophical answers 
that will last a lifetime. Rather, we hope that we have focused—or refocused— 
your attention on some of life’s most critical questions and on some issues that 
are at the very core of teaching. In fact, the college years have always been consid- 
ered a time of questioning and a time of testing the ideas that have been largely 
imposed on young people by their education and cultural milieu. The college 
years should be a time when the questions “What is a good life?” and “How do I 
live it?” are a major focus. 

One purpose of the general education component of teacher education pro- 
grams (that is, the courses in the arts and sciences required of the prospective 
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Promotes freedom and 
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_ Teacher attempts to 


create alearning 
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Think of your favorite teacher from elementary or sec- 
ondary school, or a teacher you have admired during 
your teacher education. In the left-hand column be- 
low, or on a separate piece of paper, list some of that 
teacher’s practices that you admire most. Include in- 
structional techniques, classroom management strate- 
gies, ways of relating to the students—anything you 
think helped that person be an effective teacher. 

Now, in the right-hand column, write the philo- 
sophical outlook that you think may have underlain 
each practice you admired. This will take some reflec- 
tion, and you may well find that no single philosophy 


matches all the teaching characteristics you listed. Use 
whatever philosophical labels seem most appropriate. 
After completing both columns, what general con- 
clusions can you draw about the philosophy of this 
teacher you admire? Does your teacher reflect the 
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tenets of a single educational philosophy discussed in 
this chapter? Or does she or he take an eclectic ap- 
proach, drawing on different philosophical traditions? 
Are there ways in which this teacher is too unique to 
fit any category? 

As a final step, reflect on what this tells you about 
your own philosophical leanings. If you hold this 
teacher in high regard, presumably you share at least 
some of his or her philosophical convictions. Is there 
anything that surprises you about the philosophical 
beliefs you have deduced? Do they suggest that you are 
more traditional or more progressive than you sup- 
posed? More child centered or subject matter cen- 
tered? More nicely balanced, or just more muddled? 
What aspects of your own philosophical base do you 
need to think about further and clarify? 








opportunities to develop your _ teacher) is to provide a chance for future teachers to think through these funda- 
philosophy mental questions of human existence. A primary purpose of the college curricu- 


lum is to present the student with a spectrum of society’s best thinkers and their 
attempts to understand their own existence. On the other hand, the infamous 
college bull sessions may be where the real philosophical inquiry goes on; they 
are frequently thinly veiled discussions of what really counts in life and what one 
should try to do with one’s life. In effect, then, both the formal apparatus of 
college and its curriculum and the informal opportunities to meet, talk, and test 
your ideas with a variety of people should help you discover where you stand on 
some of these essential human questions. 
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As we said at the beginning of this chapter, the teacher who will be more than a 
technician has a special obligation to take philosophical issues and questions 
seriously. Teachers owe it to themselves and to their students to understand 
where they are going and why they are going there. On the other hand, 
teachers owe it to themselves to make sure that the schools they work in 
are hospitable—and certainly not hostile—to their own philosophies of = ©/S) | 


Education makes pe 





education. It is important, therefore, that you be ready both to discuss 'to govern, 
your own philosophy of education with prospective employers and to m 
inquire about the district’s or school’s philosophy. However, do not ex- 
pect those interviewing you to be able to define their schools precisely 
according to the particular philosophies described in this chapter. Although edu- 


cators live out a philosophy of education, we are not always able to capture it in 






» ALDAMS 


words. 

KEY TERMS 

philosophy (323) inductive reasoning (329) 
metaphysics (325) perennialism (330) 
epistemology (326) progressivism (336) 
axiology (327) essentialism (340) 

ethics (328) existentialism (342) 
aesthetics (328) behaviorism (345) 

logic (328) constructivism (346) 


deductive reasoning (328) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. At the present time, where are you in your own evolution or development of a 
philosophy of education? At the beginning of the quest? Just tying up some 
loose details? 


2. What role, if any, does religion play in your philosophy of education? 


3. Why do superintendents and principals often ask teaching candidates about 
their philosophy of education? 


4. With which of the four branches of philosophy mentioned in this chapter— 
metaphysics, epistemology, axiology, or logic—do you feel most at home? 
What do you believe are the implications of this philosophy for your own 
teaching? 


5. At this point, which of the philosophies of education—perennialism, progres- 
sivism, essentialist, or existentialism—appeals to you most? Why? What do 
you see as the most telling argument against this philosophy of education: 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


American Philosophical Association (APA). Web site at http://www.oxy.edu/ 
apa/apa.html. 
This excellent web site provides basic information and reference material on 
many branches and schools of philosophy. 


Fenstermacher, Gary D., and Jonas F. Soltis. Approaches to Teaching. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1986. 
This slim volume shows how two philosophers can unpack the term teaching 
and explain what is behind several different approaches to instruction. 


Gaarder, Jostein. Sophie’s World: A Novel About the History of Philosophy. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1994. 
This interesting and innovative book is an excellent introduction to philoso- 
phy and the history of ideas. The writer is clearly a marvelous teacher, plus a 
most engaging writer. 


Gutek, Gerald L. Historical and Philosophical Foundations of Education: A 

Biographical Introduction. 2d ed. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice-Hall/ 
Merrill, 1997. 
This textbook is a comprehensive and up-to-date account of the competing 
schools of educational philosophy and their application to schooling. It pro- 
vides thumbnail sketches of key figures and leads the reader in investigating 
their thought. 















ay purine the n pean century, Papakea sy the ideas of Thomas — : 
_ Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin and led by such reformers as Horace - 
Mann, free public ducation became a reality. Common schools at the 
a et ‘elementary level were tax supported and open to all children; the 

% purpose’ was to cultivate a sense of American identity and loyalty. 











pb The i netee ste century. ae saw the development of public high 
schools that were designed to prepare young people, within a single 
institution, for either vocations or college; this goal of providing 
cy comprehensive educational opportunities was unique to American 

be education. Peon : 





Private on tae always played an spartan role in America, 

particularly in our nation ‘s early days. Even today, about 11 percent 

of elementary and secondary. school-age children attend private _ 3 

oo schools. Many private schools have a religious affiliation and thus ‘of- a 
~~ fen alternatives: to, the public schools’ secular emphasis. yo : 


why study educational 
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b Equal educational opportunities for minorities and women have not 
always existed in America. Ethnic groups such as African Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, and Asian Americans, as well 
as women, have had to fight uphill battles to gain educational rights 
and treatment equal to those given to white males. 


Rare is the college student who feels a burning urgency to answer the question 
“What is the history of American education?” Unless you are a history buff, you 
will probably ask yourself, “Why do I need to know this stuff? How will it help 
me do a better job in the classroom?” In truth, knowing something about the his- 
tory of American education probably will not directly affect your classroom 
practices. So why should you study this aspect of education? 

First, understanding American educational history will give you a sense of 
perspective. As educators, we are sometimes accused of being faddist, which im- 
plies that we blindly follow each new approach or idea, thinking it is the greatest 
thing since sliced bread. On the other hand, we are sometimes accused of rein- 
venting the wheel, spending a great deal of energy discovering something that has 
been in the educational literature for years or was a significant part of the educa- 
tion program of a different culture. 

Second, although studying the history of American education will not give 
you answers to the immediate problems you are likely to face in your classes, it 
will enable you to better understand the culture and context in which you will 
work. It will help you obtain the “big picture” of why things operate as they do in 
today’s schools. 

Finally, studying the history of education will help you appreciate its truly 
noble heritage. Schools have been a progressive instrument in the lives of most 
people who have attended them. They have freed people from superstition and 
false information and have given them new skills, positive values, and world- 
expanding visions of what each individual, as well as what we as a people, can be- 
come. Some of the greatest people who have walked the earth—Socrates, Jesus, 
Gandhi, among others—saw themselves essentially as teachers. Teachers, then, 
are part of an old, progressive, and inspirational human endeavor. Knowing our 
educational history and gaining a historical perspective will help you live up to 
and extend this tradition. 






Ne ea een Nig ane ee 


Reading this book, surrounded by college classmates and friends, may seem a 
natural step in your educational career. Kindergartei or nursery school led to 
elementary school, then to middle school or junior high school, then to high 
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school, and now college. You may have taken this progression for granted, assum- 
ing that’s the way things have always been. 

Actually, you are enjoying a level of education that was available only to the 
elite of earlier generations. You are already close to the top of an educational 
pyramid for which the foundation was laid almost 350 years ago. The growth of 
the pyramid has been shaped and energized by six major themes in American 
educational history: 


1. Local control. Originating in New England during colonial times, the con- 
cept of local control of schools spread during the nineteenth century with the 
common school district system. Because of a fear of a strong federal govern- 
ment, the framers of the United States Constitution made no reference to edu- 
cation. As a result, state governments assumed the role of educational 
authorities and then delegated substantial powers to local school boards. Not 
until the mid-twentieth century did the federal government really become 
involved in educational matters. 


2. Universal education. Education for all children has been a developing 
theme in American education. In the colonial period, education was reserved for 
a small minority, mainly white males. During the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, children from various groups previously omitted from educational oppor- 
tunity (girls, minorities, immigrants, people with disabilities) gained access to 
elementary and secondary education. Today a college education is generally 
available to all who actively seek it. 


3. Public education. In the colonial period, education was generally private 
and primarily for the middle and upper classes. Nationhood brought not only 
the spread of publicly supported education but, by the early twentieth century, 
compulsory education as well. Nevertheless, private education remains a small 
but important part of the overall educational system. 


4. Comprehensive education. The basic abilities to read, write, and do arith- 
metic were once sufficient to prepare most children for their adult roles in soci- 
ety. However, the growth of urban, industrial life in America during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries also demanded that people be educated 
for work. The result was the comprehensive public high school, which includes 
both training for trades and preparation for college. 


5. Secular education. In earliest colonial times, the purpose of education was 
religious training. Beginning in the eighteenth century and progressing through 
the twentieth, the function of American education became increasingly secular, 
concerned with producing socially responsible citizens. Religious study has re- 
mained mainly in the private sector. 


6. Changing ideas of the basics. Literacy and classical learning were the main 
goals of colonial education, whereas practical skills for a pragmatic, democratic 
society were the aims of the nineteenth-century schools. Technical and scientific 
literacy became the basics in the computer- and space-age late twentieth century. 
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Many contemporary educational issues have their roots in these six themes, 
which continue to shape the character of American schooling and education. 
Consider these examples of current issues: 


b Local control. What should be the role of the federal government regarding ed- 
ucation? Should national goals, standards, curriculum, and assessment for el- 
ementary and secondary schools be implemented? 


» Universal education. How can we ensure the quality of education regardless of 
whether students live in wealthy or poor school districts? 


B Public education. Should private schools receive public tax support via school 
vouchers? 


b Comprehensive education. Should the schools require all students, vocational 
and college prep, to follow a common curriculum? 


) Secular education. How should public schools treat the fact of religion in 
American society and world culture? 


b Changing ideas of the basics. Is computer literacy a new “basic” of education, 
and, if so, how will schools finance programs that train students to use com- 
puters? 


These are just a few of the issues facing today’s policymakers. As you read the 
rest of this chapter, look for links between historical forces and the key topics and 
debates in contemporary education. This chapter’s tour through history is not a 
dead-end journey into the past. What happened in earlier generations has had a 
great impact on the schooling you received and the system you will enter as a 
teacher. 





Colonial Origins 


In the 1600s, some girls received elementary instruction, but formal colonial ed- 
ucation was mainly for boys, particularly those of the middle and upper classes. 
Both girls and boys might have had some preliminary training in the four Rs— 
reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, and religion—at home. Sometimes, for a small fee, a 
housewife offered to take in children, to whom she would teach a little reading 
and writing, basic prayers, and religious beliefs. In these dame schools, girls also 
learned some basic household skills, such as cooking and sewing. The dame 
schools often provided all the formal education some children, especially girls, 
ever received, 

Throughout the colonies, poor children were often apprenticed or indentured 
to local tradesmen or housewives. Apprenticeships lasted three to ten years, gen- 
erally ending around age twenty-one for boys and eighteen for girls. During that 
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time, an apprentice would learn the basic skills of a trade and might also be 
taught basic reading and writing, and perhaps arithmetic, as part of the contrac- 
tual agreement. 

Although the lines were not drawn hard and fast, the three geographic regions 
of the colonies developed different types of educational systems, which were 
shaped by each region’s particular settlement patterns. New England colonists 
emphasized community-controlled, religiously oriented schools. Settlers in the 
South tended toward private education and tutors, with community schools sel- 
dom getting much support. The Middle Colonies saw the development of private 
venture and denominational schools. 


New England Town and District Schools In New England, the Puritans be- 
lieved it was important that everyone be able to read the Bible and interpret its 
teachings. As early as 1642, Massachusetts passed a law requiring parents to edu- 
cate their children. That law was strengthened in 1647 by the famous Old De- 
luder Satan Act. Because Satan assuredly would try to keep people from 
understanding the Scriptures, it was important that all children be taught how to 
read. Therefore, every town of fifty or more families was obligated+te-pay-a man 
to ee ee eer New 
England set the precedent that if parents would not or could not educate their 
children, the government was obligated to take on that responsibility. 

When settlers spread out, seeking better farmland, the town schools began to 
disappear. What emerged in their place was the so-called moving school, a school- 
master who traveled from village to village, holding sessions in each place for sev- 
eral months before moving on. One can imagine how much actual learning 
occurred under such circumstances! 

Discontent with this system of education led to the development of the 
district school. By this scheme, a township was divided into districts, each hav- 
ing its own school and master and funded by the town treasury. The theme of lo- 
cal control of schooling developed in these various kinds of schools. The district 
school system soon entrenched itself in New England, since it was inexpensive to 
finance and gave some measure of schooling to every child. Laws made atten- 
dance compulsory, but they were not very strongly enforced. 

Some towns allowed girls to have one or two hours of instruction between 
5:00 and 7:00 A.M., when boys were not using the school building. For the most 
part, however, girls had no access to the town elementary schools until after the 
American Revolution,! and if few girls went to school in the towns, even fewer 
did so in the outlying districts. The theme of universal education, which would 
include girls, was not to develop until the next century. 

The town and district schools were unlike today’s schools in many respects. 
The schools were usually crude, one-room buildings housing twenty or thirty 
students. The interiors typically were colorless and cold. Heating was such a 
problem that students usually had to provide firewood. 

Students entered school around age six or seven and stayed in school for only 
three or four years. They learned their ABCs, numerals, and the Lord’s Prayer 
from a hornbook, which consisted of a page that was laminated with a transpar- 
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ent material made from boiled-down cows’ horns and then attached to a flat 
piece of wood. Having learned the basics, students graduated to the New En- 
gland Primer, an illustrated book composed of religious texts and other read- 
ings. Although there were other primers and catechisms, the New England Primer 
was the most famous and remained the basic school text for at least one hundred 
years after the first edition of 1690. 

The learning atmosphere was repressive and grim. Students were under orders 
to keep quiet and do their work, and learning was characterized by an emphasis 
on memorization. Group instruction was almost unheard of; each 
child worked independently, one on ABCs, another on spelling, and 
another on the catechism. Class recitation was nonexistent. Instead, 
the master, sitting on a pulpit at the front of the room, called students 
up to recite to him one at a time. 

If students did well, they were praised and given a new task. If they 


> FUME did poorly, they were criticized harshly and often given a rap across the 


knuckles or on the seat of the pants. It was believed that if children did 
not pay attention, that was simply a sign of how easily the devil could distract 
them from the path of righteousness. Such views continued to serve as a justifi- 
cation for severe classroom discipline throughout the first 250 years of American 
history. 


Education in the South Conditions in the South were quite different from 
those in New England. Many upper-class Englishmen emigrated to the South, 
where they established large estates. As opposed to the more centralized condi- 
tions in New England, the great distances between southern settlements encour- 





aged plantation owners to educate their children with private tutors, who were 


often local ministers or itinerant scholars. In addition, most southern settlers 
were members of the Anglican church and did not share the Puritan belief that 
everyone had a religious obligation to learn to read. 

In the towns of the South, schools were established by governmental author- 
ity, but their administration was usually delegated to a group or corporation, 
which could collect tuition, own property, hire and fire teachers, and decide cur- 
riculum content. As in England, education of the poor and orphans was often 
undertaken by the Anglican church or by religious groups such as the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The lack of concern for general 
education of the entire community caused public education in the South to lag 
behind that in other sections of the country for many generations. 


Education in the Middle Colonies Unlike Puritan New England and the An- 
glican Southern Colonies, the Middle Colonies were composed of various reli- 
gious and ethnic groups. Quakers, Catholics, Mennonites, Huguenots, Baptists, 
and others each wished to train their children in their respective faiths; Dutch, 
German, and Swedish settlers also wanted a separate education for their children. 
As a result, private venture schools, which were licensed by the civil government 
but not protected or financed by it, flourished, and the use of public funds to 
educate everyone’s children did not become customary. 
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In these private schools, parents paid the teacher directly on a contractual ba- 
sis. The instructor managed the school and curriculum, accepting or rejecting 
students as desired. The denominational schools in the Middle Colonies shared 
the New England concern for proper religious training as a primary goal, but 
they also began early to offer, in addition to the basics, practical subjects such as 
bookkeeping or navigation. 


The Common School 


Before the American Revolution, the term common school referred to schools 
that provided education for the average person, but it was not necessarily at pub- 
lic expense or available to all. The Revolution brought a new ideal of the com- 
mon school that, like the Revolution itself, was nevertheless rooted in the colonial 
period. The early New England laws had already set the precedent that all chil- 
dren should be taught how to read and that the civil government had authority 
over education. This implied a communal obligation to provide universal edu- 
cation, that is, schooling for everyone. 

Even in colonial New England, it was the students’ parents who had to pay for 
the schooling. In the first blush of the new republic, however, conditions began 
to favor the idea that some sort of elementary education should be provided free, 
at public expense and under public control, for everyone who could not afford 
or did not want private schooling. Even though the Constitution had relegated 
control of education to the states, the impetus for such public schooling came 
from the federal government, in particular as a result of the enactment of the 
Northwest Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. Concerned with the sale of public 
lands in the Northwest Territory (from present-day Ohio to Minnesota), Con- 
gress passed the Northwest Ordinance of 1785. Every township was divided into 
thirty-six sections, of which one was set aside for the maintenance of public 
schools. In the Ordinance of 1787, Congress reaffirmed that “religion, morality, 
and knowledge, being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.”” 


Arguments for the Common School After the American Revolution, it was 
recognized that a democratic government would be only as strong as the people's 
ability to make intelligent choices, which in turn depended on a basic education 
for all. It was also argued that education was a natural right, just like 
the very rights for which the Revolution had been fought. During this 
period, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson suggested educa- 
tional plans, as did other leaders of the Revolution. 

The early period of independence saw an increased concern with 
citizenship and nationhood. The War of 1812, coming so soon after 
the Revolution, impressed on Americans the idea that their separate 
regional backgrounds had to be put aside if the new nation was to 
remain united and free. A system of common schooling would strengthen 
unity. Similarly, an influx of immigrants in the 1840s and 1850s, following a 
period of upheaval in Europe, further stimulated demand for an educational 
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Noah Webster (1758-1843) 


Ithough best remembered today for his 
A American Dictionary of the English Language, 
+. .». first published in 1828, Noah Webster was 
best known in the nineteenth century for his Ameri- 
can Spelling Book (also known as the Blue-Backed 
Speller). This small, blue-backed booklet appeared in 
1783 and became the most widely used schoolbook 
during the early nineteenth century. 

A native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale 
University, Webster was a lawyer, schoolmaster, 
politician, and writer. His intellectual interests were 
extremely broad. He wrote a paper on epidemic and 
pestilential diseases, edited John Wingate’s historical 
journal, wrote several scientific treatises, discoursed 
on banking and insurance, and, along the way, mas- 
tered twenty-six languages, including Sanskrit! 

An intensely patriotic individual, Webster be- 
lieved that America had to shed its British influence 
and develop its own sense of cultural identity and 
unity. The best way to do this, he believed, was to re- 
shape English language and literature to reflect the 
unique American culture. The creation of an Ameri- 
can language would bind the people together and 
help produce a strong sense of nationalism. His dic- 
tionary contained the first-time appearance of such 
American words as plantation, hickory, presidential, 
and pecan. 
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Webster knew that if Americans were to develop 
a sense of national identity and pride, the process 
should start at an early age. Accordingly, he wrote his 
blue-backed American Spelling Book, one of the most 
successful books ever written. Roughly 100 million 
copies were printed, and it is estimated that more 
than a billion readers used the book—a record sur- 
passed only by the Bible. The American Spelling Book 
was often the only book schoolchildren had, since it 
served as a combination primer, reader, and speller. 
The book contained many moral stories and lessons, 
as well as word lists and guides to pronunciation. 
Webster must be credited with the fact that Ameri- 
cans differ from the British in writing color instead of 
colour and center instead of centre. Not only did he 
set the style for American spelling, but he made it the 
liveliest subject in the classroom. Spelling bees and 
other spelling games brightened up otherwise typi- 
cally dull instruction. 

Known as the “schoolmaster of the republic,” 
Noah Webster campaigned for free schools for 
both boys and girls in which children could learn 
the virtues of liberty, just laws, patriotism, hard 
work, and morality. He was an educational states- 
man whose work, more than anyone else’s, helped 
to create a sense of American language and national 
culture. 





system that would serve to “Americanize” the waves of foreigners and keep 
society stable. 

In contrast to European social structure, class membership in America was 
rather fluid: wealth and social status in this country depended less on the social 
class into which a person was born. Universal education, one of the key themes 
of American education, was thus seen by the newly evolving working class as a 
means of equalizing economic and social opportunities. As a result, another rea- 
son given for spreading educational opportunity was that better-educated people 
would increase productivity and enhance everyone’s prosperity while diminish- 
ing crime and reducing poverty. 
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Whereas the New England Primer reflected the religious orientation of much 
colonial education, the textbooks of the nineteenth century began a trend toward 
secular education (another of the six major themes in the history of American 
education), emphasizing morality and Americanism. No other book was more _ 
popular than the six-volume series of McGuffey Readers, which sold more than _ McGuffey Readers 
100 million copies between 1836 and 1906. Besides training students in (Ameri- 
can) English language and grammar, these texts introduced poetryand _.. 7 
the writings of statesmen, politicians, moralists, and religious leaders. 4 /'© ladder was there, 
“They assumed the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the “from the gutter to the 
wickedness of war, crime, and inhumanity, and above all, they but- — ssyziversit y; ” and for those 
tressed the concept of the sacredness of property and bulwarked the ; 
position of the middle class in society.” 

Although at this time universal education was meant only for . 
whites, the same arguments advanced by its advocates were used later?” id a path out of poverty. 
to extend universal education to include racial and ethnic minorities wm DIANE RAVITCH 
and children with disabilities, to name just a few groups that have been 
denied equal educational opportunities. The desegregation efforts of the 1950s 
and 1960s were based on these very arguments. (For further discussion of the is- 
sue of equal educational opportunity, see pages 155-159 in Chapter 5.) 


stalwart enough to ascend 
it, the schools were a boon 


Arguments Against the Common School As proper as these thoughts may 
sound to the modern ear, they often encountered opposition. The arguments 
against the public common school were based on economics as much as on edu- 
cational or political principles: why should one family pay for the education of who pays for universal 
another’s children? Many people believed that schooling, especially for the poor, education? 
should be the responsibility of religious groups. Still others thought that a free 
public school would gradually weaken or dilute the particular culture or religion 
that they had sought to establish in America. If ethnic groups mingled together, 
what would be the fate of each group’s native culture and language? Similar con- 
cerns are reflected in the current controversies about multicultural and bilingual 
education, discussed in Chapter 4. ceased 
And what was to be done about religious study? The ability of different reli- what about religious study? 
gious groups to exist together in one school, as in democracy itself, demanded 
that no one religious group be favored over another. Although there were many 
competing proposals, the common schools finally settled on the teaching of basic 
moral values, such as honesty and sincerity, as a substitute for direct religious in- 
struction. Today the same issues remain with us. 


Victory of the Common School Between 1820 and 1920, the establishment 
of common schools made steady progress around the country. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century and certainly by the end of the Civil War, thanks in large 
part to the efforts of Horace Mann and other common school advo- 
cates, the ideal of universal elementary education was generally ac- 

knowledged, if not universally practiced. By 1930, eleven states andthe greatest discovery ever 
District of Columbia had passed compulsory attendance laws in addi- jade by man. 
tion to making common schools generally available. ‘ 


The Common School is the 


—- FLORACE MANN 
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Horace Mann (1796-1859) 
H former of his day. Though trained as a 
lawyer, he became eminently successful as 


an educator and a politician. Asked why he had ex- 
changed the practice of law for education, he an- 
swered that “the interests of a client are small 
compared with the interests of the next generation.” 

Born in Franklin, Massachusetts, Mann received 
only the most rudimentary schooling until he was 
fifteen. Most of his education was self-acquired, a 
fact that profoundly influenced his philosophy of ed- 
ucation. He studied hard to be admitted to Brown 
University, where he became a brilliant student. In 
1827, Mann was elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and a luminous political career 
lay ahead of him, but he became committed instead 
to education and to the use of political methods to 
bring about educational reform. 

Mann made it his aim to abolish the cruel flog- 
gings that were then routine in the public schools. 
Schoolmasters believed it their duty to drive the 
“devil” out of their students, and many schools ad- 
ministered from ten to twenty floggings a day. Most 
schoolkeepers believed flogging to be an aid to learn- 
ing. Not only were students treated cruelly, but atten- 
dance at school was itself a punishment. Schools 
were often little better than hovels: the lighting was 
poor, and many buildings were unsanitary and un- 
safe. Mann criticized corporal punishment and inad- 
equate facilities in public speeches, lectures, and 
letters, and lobbied for reform in the state legislature 
and in Congress. 

Horace Mann strongly believed in the ideals of 
the common school and championed its cause 


throughout his c career. Ket ne? of 
liberatio themselves, 


African Americans as become emancipated, and 
children 1 with disabilities COI just to their handi- 
caps. After all, Mann reasoned, education had 
brought him fame and position. Thus, over 150 years 





orace Mann was the radical educational re- 
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ago, the idea of social mobility through education a 


was born in America. 


For education to be as powerful a force as Mann 
envisioned it, he thought the school term must be 
lengthened and teachers’ salaries raised. To make 
learning more relevant and enjoyable, he helped 
introduce new textbooks designed to illustrate the 
relationship between knowledge and the practical 
problems of society. Mann organized libraries in 
many schools, making books readily available to stu- 


~ dents. He believed less in the formal curriculum than 


in individual learning—undoubtedly because of his 
own self-education. 

Mann was responsible for the establishment of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education and for the 
founding in 1839 of the first public normal school 
(a two-year school chiefly for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers) in Lexington, Massachusetts. Al- 
though the normal school opened with only three 
students, the concept spread and was widely imi- 
tated throughout the country. Mann was intensely 
interested in teacher training, and he believed teach- 
ers should be intellectual, moral, and cultural mod- 
els for their communities. 

Many of Mann’s ideas were controversial, but he 
was most violently denounced for his position on re- 
ligion in the schools. Though a religious man, he be- 
lieved religious training belonged outside the schools, 
which should be run by the state. Because of his 
views, Mann was attacked from many Boston pulpits. 

Mann was regarded as a dreamer and a visionary 
by many of his colleagues. When he took over the 
presidency of Antioch College in 1852, opened its 
doors to all races and religious sects, and admitted 
women on an equal basis with men, some educators 
predicted that these measures would promote the 
collapse of higher education. Were he alive today, 
Mann might still be fighting for ideas he espoused 
more than a century ago. Many people have yet to 
accept these ideas. 
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As a result, between the Civil War and World War I, the number of students in 
schools grew enormously. In 1870, 57 percent of children between five and eigh- 
teen years old were enrolled in some form of schooling. By 1918, more than 75 
percent of that age range were enrolled.* In 1870, average attendance was forty- 
five days a year; in 1918, it was more than ninety days. Thus, the hundred years 
between 1820 and 1920 saw extraordinary growth in the commitment to free, 
publicly supported, universal education. (See Table 11.1 for a summary of the 
different types of elementary schooling during our history.) 


Other Developments in Elementary Education 


European Influences From Europe came new ideas about education. One of 
the most far-reaching experiments was the kindergarten (“children’s garden”), 
where pleasant children’s activities, such as songs and stories, were used to lay a 
foundation before formal education began. Friedrich Froebel of Germany devel- 
oped the first kindergarten in 1837. In the kindergarten, play helped children ex- 
press themselves to develop their unique physical, spiritual, emotional, and 
intellectual selves. The first American experiments were actually made before the 
Civil War, but in 1873 a public school kindergarten was established in St. Louis, 
and the idea spread rapidly. Elizabeth Peabody brought Froebel’s ideas to the 
United States and was influential in instituting early childhood education in our 
country. 

European influence also resulted in greater emphasis on the interests of the 
child in elementary education (see Table 11.2). Johann Pestalozzi modeled his 
educational doctrines in a Swiss experimental school at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Pestalozzi attempted to educate the heads, hearts, and hands 
of his pupils, relying on attitudes of acceptance and love of the individual stu- 
dent to reach large numbers of poor and handicapped children. Among his in- 
structional techniques were object lessons, lessons that focused on actual objects 
and pictures. He also emphasized learning through sense perceptions and se- 
quencing of learning experiences from the known to the unknown. 

German educator Johann Friedrich Herbart, influenced by Pestalozzi’s think- 
ing, stressed that the primary purpose of education was moral development. For 
Herbart, the goal of education was to develop cultured human beings guided by 
the highest ethical principles. Herbart also established a highly structured mode 
of teaching, thus creating a methodology of teaching that strongly influenced 
American teachers during the early part of the twentieth century. 

European thinkers, and American educators influenced by them, believed stu- 
dents could learn best by direct experience, by using their senses and relating new 
learning to their previous knowledge. As a result, some schools incorporated a 
lot of physical activity and manual training in their curricula. This innovation 
was designed not to train technical workers but to complement and round out 
traditional intellectual instruction. Maria Montessori (profiled in Chapter 5) was 
particularly influential in developing a curriculum that emphasized learning 
through the senses for young children. 
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TABLE 11.1 
Type of School 


Dame school 


Town school 


Moving school 


District school 


Private tutoring 


Private venture 
school 


Common school 


Kindergarten 
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Types of Elementary Schooling 


Location | 


Most of the colonies 


New England 


New England 


Primarily New England 


Primarily the South 


Primarily Middle Colonies, 
but widespread 


New England, Middle 
Colonies, and the South at 
first; now universal 


Widespread 


Time Period 


Seventeenth century 


Seventeenth and part of 
eighteenth century 


Eighteenth century 


Mid-eighteenth to mid- 
nineteenth century 


Seventeenth to early nine- 
teenth century 


Eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries 


1830 to present 


1855 to present 
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Purpose 


Private school held in 

housewife’s home; taught __ 
basic reading, spelling, and — 
religious doctrines 


Locally controlled institu- 
tion, public but not free; 
simple curriculum of read- 
ing, writing, catechism, and 
arithmetic 


Provided schooling for com- 
munities spread out over 
wide areas; an itinerant 
teacher moved from village 
to village 


Replaced town and moving 
schools; public but not 
free; each district hired its 
own schoolmaster, again 
with emphasis on basic 
skills 


For children of wealthy 


Private schools, offering 
whatever subjects the 
schoolmaster chose and 
parents wanted for their 
children 


Provided free, public, lo- 
cally controlled elementary 
schooling; curriculum em- 
phasized basic skills, moral 
education, and citizenship 


Emphasized play and con- 
structive activities as 
preparation for elemen- 


~_ tary school 
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The thoughts of Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Montessori, among others, 
entered American education through their influence on issues of curriculum and 
instruction. The emphasis on the child’s interest and experience, advocated 
by the progressive educators (described in this chapter and in Chapter 10) and 
still strong in American elementary education, owes much to these European 
thinkers. 


Curriculum Changes During the colonial period, it was hardly necessary for 
one to know anything beyond the four Rs unless one was wealthy and wanted to 
go on to college. In the early and mid-nineteenth century, the common school 
curriculum simply expanded on the traditional curriculum. The primary concern 
was less with religious training and more with obtaining functional knowledge 
for life after school. Subjects such as spelling, geography, history, and government 
were added because they were considered important for good citizenship. Natural 
science, physical training, and mechanical drawing were also included to provide 
a complete, well-rounded education. The movement toward comprehensive edu- 
cation is one of the key themes of the history of American education. 


Consolidation The growth of school enrollments, especially outside the cities, 
would not have been possible without the consolidation of smaller school dis- 
tricts into larger, unified systems. Although the one-room school had served well 
in the days of the frontier, as areas developed it became clear that the smaller, 
poorer districts could not provide the educational opportunities available in 
larger, wealthier ones. In 1910, more than half the states allowed such unification. 
By the 1920s, the growth of industry and the invention of the automobile (and 
the school bus) had helped consolidate the large number of one-room schools 
around the country into centrally located, modern facilities that could serve 
larger areas better than the old district schools. 


The Progressive Education Association John Dewey (who is discussed 
more fully in Chapter 10) and other educators tried to create new, experimental, 
child-centered schools in the early 1900s. In 1919, the establishment of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association was a formalized attempt to reform education ac- 
cording to the following principles: 
1. The child should have freedom to develop naturally. 
2. Natural interest is the best motive for work. 
——_—$— TTT 
3. The teacher is a guide, not a taskmaster. 

. Astudent’s development must be measured scientifically, not just by grades. 

. Students’ general health and physical development require attention. 


4 
oO 
6. The school and the home must work together to meet children’s needs. 
iy 


’. The progressive school should be a leader in trying new educational ideas.” 


less religious training 


merging of districts 


progressive principles 
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TABLE 11.2 


GHAPTIER = 


Name 


John Comenius 
(Czech) 


John Locke 
(English) 


Johann Pestalozzi 
(Swiss) 


Johann Herbart 
(German) 


Friedrich Froebel 
(German) 


Maria Montessori 
(Italian) 


Dates 


1592-1670 


1632-1704 


1747-1827 


1776-1841 


1782-1852 


1870-1952 
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Major European Educational Thinkers 


Major Contributions 


Emphasized sensory experience in learning 

Materials and instruction should be based on devel- 
opmental stages of child growth — 

Developed textbooks that were among the first to 7 
contain illustrations : . 

Stressed that schools should be joyful ane lesa 
places 








Believed we acquire knowledge of world through our 
senses 

Pioneer of the inductive, or scientific, method 

Recommended utilitarian and practical learning in a 
slow, gradual process 


Stressed the importance of children learning through 
their senses and concrete situations - 
Advocated love and unconditional acceptance of chil- © 
dren; schools should be like warm and loving homes 


Believed the chief aim of education was moral 
development 

Developed the concept of curriculum correlation— 
each subject should be taught so it relates to other 
subjects 

Believed history, geography, and literature were core 
subjects 

Developed Herbartian method of instruction: 
(1) preparation; (2) presentation; (3) association; 
(4) systematization; and (5) application 


Introduced the kindergarten, or “child’s garden,” 
whose goal was the cultivation of the child’s self- 
development, self-activity, and socialization 

Believed the teacher should be a model of human 
dignity and cultural values 

Songs, stories, and games stimulated the child’s 
imagination and transmitted the culture 


Established preschools run on the principle of allow- 
ing children freedom within a carefully designed : 
environment - 

Curriculum focused on three types of experiences: _ 
practical, sensory, and formal studies - 

Created learning materials designed to develop 
sensory and muscular coordination 

Required considerable training of teachers to imple- : 
ment the structured curriculum Le 
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The progressive school movement eventually went in several different direc- 
tions. Some educators argued for letting children be free to do whatever they 
wanted; others tried to make the school into a community center for recreation, 
adult education, and even social reform. Critics ranged from traditionalist advo- 
cates of the subject-centered curriculum to some progressives, like Dewey him- 
self, who argued that the ties between society and the child would be broken if 
children were granted total freedom to do whatever they wanted. 

The 1940s brought a rather conservative reaction to the progressivism of the 
previous generation. However, it is good to remember that many ideas we take 
for granted now—such as teaching through student projects, fieldtrips, and non- 
lecture methods of instruction—were hotly debated innovations that were intro- 
duced by progressive educators. 


Since World War II After World War II, the role of the United States in world 
affairs increased tremendously, thus broadening the scope of educational objec- 
tives. The use of the single textbook was supplemented by a great variety of learn- 
ing resources. Other major developments in elementary education included the 
rapid increase in kindergartens and an emphasis on providing special educa- 
tional programs for children with disabilities. Between 1948 and 1953, the num- 
ber of schools offering special education services increased by 83 percent, and 
enrollments in kindergartens in public schools increased from 595,000 in 
1939-40 to 1,474,000 in 1953-54.° 

During the 1950s and 1960s, with the stimulus of the Soviet launching of the 
space satellite Sputnik, a number of national curriculum projects were developed 
and implemented in the elementary schools, particularly in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies. 

Also during this period, two types of students received major attention from 
elementary school educators: the gifted and the disadvantaged. Gifted students 
received attention because of our nation’s concern over the Cold War with the 
Soviet Union and our perceived need to produce scientific breakthroughs to en- 
sure our military superiority over the Soviets. As the movement for civil and hu- 
man rights gained momentum, more and more curriculum reform movements 
also focused on the “culturally disadvantaged” child. In response to judicial deci- 
sions and to protests by minority groups, the federal government advanced sig- 
nificant financial aid to change schools to better address the needs of these 
children. Compensatory education programs, such as Head Start and Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, improved the learning of dis- 
advantaged children. (See Chapter 9 for more details on compensatory education 
programs.) 

As achievement test and SAT test scores declined during the 1970s, many par- 
ents, politicians, and educators argued that the schools had tried to accomplish 
too much and had lost sight of their basic purposes. A return to the basics 
seemed to be the cry of the late 1970s and early 1980s. Today academic rigor con- 
tinues to be emphasized, but more programs have been developed to meet the 
needs of students who are at risk for dropping out. 

Although a public elementary school education is now available universally, the 
issues of what constitutes a proper education—how comprehensive it should be, 
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how secular it should remain, and how basic learning should be defined—are far 
from resolved. The changing nature of what constitutes the basics of education 
has been another one of the key themes of the history of American education. 





In the history of American secondary education, there have been four major in- 
stitutions. The first type of secondary school, prevalent in the early colonial pe- 
riod, was the Latin grammar school, whose main purpose was to prepare students 
for college. The English grammar school, established in the latter half of the colo- 
nial period, was intended to provide a practical alternative education for students 
who were not interested in college. The third type of school, which flowered in 
the early national period, was the academy. Although its major purpose was to 
combine the best of both types of grammar schools, the academy gradually took 
on a college-oriented direction in the nineteenth century. Finally, evolving natu- 
rally from the elementary common school, the public comprehensive high school 
became the predominant form of secondary education in America in the twenti- 
eth century. A uniquely American institution, the comprehensive high school 
provides, within a single institution, both preparation for college and a voca- 
tional education for students not going on to college. Table 11.3 summarizes 
these four types of secondary school, together with the modern junior high and 
middle school. 


Early Forms 


Latin Grammar Schools In the colonial period, all secondary education (that 
is, all education beyond the elementary level) served the sole purpose of training 
for entrance to college. The earliest secondary institution was the Latin gram- 
mar school, whose name gradually came to mean “college preparatory school.” 
The term prep school still carries that classical connotation today. 

A boy entered a Latin grammar school around age seven or eight and spent 
the next seven years learning Latin texts written by ancient Romans or medieval 
scholars. Much work was memorized, and over three or four years the student 
learned composition and writing of Latin verses. Following this, the student 
studied Greek, moving in the final year to classical Greek writers and the New 
Testament. He also might have given some attention to the study of the Hebrew 
language. 

The first Latin grammar school in the colonies is generally considered to have 
been established in 1635 in Boston. It was public, open to boys of all social 
classes. The Old Deluder Satan Act of 1647, which required communities of fifty 
or more families to establish elementary schools, also required communities of 
one hundred or more families to establish Latin schools. At first, Latin grammar 
schools were found primarily in New England; a bit later they were instituted in 
the Middle Colonies. Wealthy families in the South generally either hired tutors 
or sent their sons back to England for college preparation. 


TABLE 11.3 


_ Location 





_ Middle Colonies; a 
few in the South 


L oe 






"Middle Colonies, : 


English grammar oS : 
s : ‘New England; a 





"Middle Colonies, 


~ Academies : 
_ C New England; a 


__ few in the South © 


New England, Mid- 
dle Colonies at 
first; now universal 


_ High schools 


First in California; 


_ Junior high schools 
8 A now universal 


_ Middle schools Universal 





few in the South a 


nineteenth — 
centunes. 
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apie of pri ors 
/ Time Period 
ee a 


eighteenth — 
centuries © 
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7 Purpose 


: Fu oheiet Latin 
and classical stud- 
ies, designed to 





prepare young men Y 


| for college” 


: Eighteenth century — 
— ae designed to 


Private. ae 


practical 





oy ee than college 


— Prepatton ie - 


Eighteenth and 


1821 to present 


1909 to present 


1950 to present 


) Pevate seconde 7 
schools designed to 
_ prepare young peo- — 


ple for business 
and life; empha- 


_ sized a practical 


curriculum, but 
gradually shifted — 


back to college — 
preparation 


Provided public 
secondary school- 


ing; combined 
functions of Latin — 


grammar schools 
and academies © 

(college prepara- 
tion and prepara- 


tion for life and 
- business) 


Designed to pro- 
vide students in 
grades 7-9 with 
better preparation 
for high school 


Designed to meet 
the unique needs 
of preadolescents, 
usually grades 6-8; 
an alternative to 
junior high schools 
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Alternative Forms of College Preparation During the colonial period, 
many students (especially in the South) received their secondary education from 
tutors or at private venture schools, which were more common in the Middle 
Colonies. Instruction provided by a single schoolmaster obviously lacked variety 
and dependability. Gradually, corporate schools were developed; these institu- 
tions were governed by a board of trustees or directors and were able to continue 
as a corporate endeavor beyond the tenure of any particular teacher. 


English Grammar Schools The growth of middle-class businesses in the 
1700s led to the demand for a secondary education that would provide practical 
instruction in everything from navigation and engineering to bookkeeping and 
foreign languages. Thus there arose private English grammar schools, which 
catered to the growing number of students who needed more than elementary 
instruction but were not interested in preparing for college. Classes were offered 
at various times and places, sometimes to girls as well as to boys. Commercial 
rather than religious subjects were taught. Some subjects, such as music, art, and 
dancing, were actually not practical but were meant to train students for socializ- 
ing in polite company. 


Secondary Education for Females In the 1700s, private venture English 
grammar schools were more flexible than the Latin grammar schools and, as a 
result, were the first secondary institutions to accept female students. Depending 
on the sophistication of the particular school and the preferences of its clientele, 
girls typically studied the three Rs, geography, and French, but they also some- 
times learned English grammar, history, and Latin. Some practical vocational 
subjects such as bookkeeping were occasionally taught along with such tradi- 
tional and socially accepted skills as art and instrumental music. 

Because of the somewhat larger number of private venture schools in the 
Middle Colonies, girls who lived there probably had greater educational oppor- 
tunity than girls elsewhere. Quaker leaders, including William Penn and French- 
born Anthony Benezet, were concerned with and supported the education of 
several deprived groups, such as African Americans and Native Americans—and 
women. 

In the South, the daughters of wealthy landowners could receive traditional 
instruction in the various arts and letters, such as music, dancing, and French, 
which would give them the social skills appropriate for the lady of a household. 
By the end of the colonial period, there was a double-track education that was as 
clearly set for middle- or upper-class girls as it was for boys in the English or 
Latin grammar schools. 


The Academy 


A new type of secondary school grew up during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The academy was an attempt to combine Latin and English grammar 
schools through separate Latin and English departments within one school. 
Academies were unlike the Latin grammar schools in that the primary language 
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of the academy was English; they were unlike the English grammar schools in 
that they included classical subjects in the curriculum. Gradually the academy 
took the place of both types of school. 


Growth of Academies The number of private academies grew rapidly after 
the American Revolution in response to the growing need for practical business 
training. Around 1850, about 6,000 academies were in operation.’ Compared 
with the Latin grammar schools, the academies included instruction for a larger 
age range, which on the low end overlapped the curriculum of the common 
schools and on the upper end sometimes provided instruction that was as exten- 
sive as that of colleges. Although academies first focused on practical, useful 
studies rather than on college preparatory courses, over the years the emphasis 
shifted back to the classical languages and curriculum. Because they were private 
institutions, the academies were also at greater liberty to accept girls. 


Female Academies The real surge of development in education for girls and 
young women came in the first half of the 1800s with the growth of academies 
and seminaries that were established especially for young women. Female acad- 


emies were established by Emma Willard in Troy, New York (1821); by Catharine 
Beecher in Hartford, Connecticut (1828) (see Chapter 15 for a biographical 
sketch of Catharine Beecher); and by Mary Lyon in South Hadley, Massachusetts 
(1837). A secondary education acquired at one of these institutions was often the 
highest level of education women would ever receive. Eventually, some of these 
academies themselves became colleges. 

The female academies had to buck the established tradition against formal ed- 
ucation for women, who in many quarters were still considered intellectually in- 


ferior to men. The schools compromised somewhat by offering courses related to 
home economics in addition to more classical subjects. 
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In practical terms, the leaders of the women’s education movement were com- 
mitted to two goals. One was to produce women who could handle the domestic 
chores and challenges of wives and mothers intelligently and wisely so as to “be- 
come companions rather than satellites of their husbands.”* The curriculum of 
female academies therefore was designed to include subjects similar, but not 
identical, to those at men’s institutions. Domestic skills were presented as practi- 
cal applications of the more abstract traditional subjects. The other goal of 
women’s education was to train women as teachers. 


The Public High School 


Although the private academies reflected the democratic independence of the 
middle class, their tuition and fees effectively cut out participation by the poorer 
working class. In the years following the American Revolution, the growing de- 
mand for free public elementary education understandably provided a basis on 
which to argue for free secondary education. Such schooling at public expense 
was the educational system most appropriate for democracy, it was argued, and 
the only system that could maintain democracy. 

At the beginning of the 1800s, the appeal of the academies had been to pro- 
vide training in studies that prepared students for a practical livelihood and not 
necessarily for college. By the 1840s, the same goal was being demanded of pub- 
lic high schools. Seen in retrospect, the academies were really a link between the 
earlier grammar school and the later high school. 

In 1821, Boston created the first public English high school; a second one, for 
girls, was established in 1826. The number of public high schools throughout the 
states increased slowly but steadily as an extension of the common school system. 
Unlike the academies, high schools were governed by the public rather than by 
private school boards. Although by no means universally accepted, the argument 
for free public high schools was a logical one, based on the inequality of provid- 
ing elementary schools for all and secondary schools only for those who could 
afford tuition. 

Opponents of the idea of public high schools did not dispute the need for 
common elementary schools. They did argue, though, that secondary school was 
a luxury and was not within the domain of the taxing authorities. In 1874, how- 
ever, in the famous Kalamazoo case (Stuart and Others v. School District No. 1 of 
the Village of Kalamazoo and Others), the Michigan courts ruled that the school 
district could tax the public to support high schools as well as elementary 
schools. This court case set the precedent for financing public high schools. 


Debate over the Secondary Curriculum In the late nineteenth century, de- 
bate shifted from whether public secondary schools should be supported to what 
the content of the curriculum should be. Guidelines for the curriculum were de- 
rived largely from the goals expressed for the schools. One goal was to reduce so- 
cial tensions and strengthen the democratic form of government by bringing 
together all social classes and ethnic groups. Another goal was to provide better 
preparation for Americans to participate, upon graduation, in the full range of in- 
dustrial occupations. In addition, the high schools were to offer specialized voca- 
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tional and technical training. Finally, the high schools were supposed to provide 
both a terminal educational experience for most students and a bridge to higher 
education for those who were capable and chose to pursue further studies. 


The Comprehensive High School ‘To meet these varied purposes, the sec- 
ondary curriculum shifted considerably between the Civil War and World War I. 
The basic mathematics courses in arithmetic, geometry, and algebra tended to be 
taught in a more commercial and practical context. American literature began to 
compete with English literature, and commercial English was added to the study 
of literary English. The classical languages continued to give way to modern for- 
eign languages. In the sciences, physiology, chemistry, physics, botany, and as- 
tronomy were joined by meteorology, zoology, forestry, agriculture, and geology. 
Physical education was added to the curriculum. In the social studies, the num- 
ber of courses in American history grew, although European history continued 
to be central. Civics and citizenship were added to history. Moral philosophy fell 
away completely and was replaced by purely commercial courses such as typing, 
stenography, commercial law, home economics, industrial arts, and manual 
training.? The result was the institution known today as the public comprehen- 
sive high school, which embodies the notion of comprehensive education, an- 
other of the key themes of American education. 

During the twentieth century, public comprehensive high schools continued 
to spread. Between 1890 and 1998, the number of students in public high schools 
increased as a percentage of all students attending public school from 1.6 percent 
to 36 percent.!° This increase is shown graphically in Figure 11.1. 


Growth of Junior High and Middle Schools 


How to diyide grade levels for elementary and secondary training was a widely 
debated issue for some time. The main question was when to stop teaching basic 
skills and start teaching content: should there be eight elementary grades and 
four of secondary school, or six elementary and six secondary, or some other 
arrangement? 

In an attempt to resolve these issues, educators began to experiment with var- 
ious ways to reorganize the grades. Finally, in the school year 1909-10, in both 
Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, California, a separate program was established 
for the intermediate grades seven, eight, and nine. The new grouping was called 
junior high school. By 1926, over 800 school systems had a six-three-three or- 
ganization, and that pattern became the dominant one.!! 

Since the 1960s, however, the system of five elementary—three inter- 
mediate—four secondary grades has become increasingly popular, with a middle 
school for grades six, seven, and eight rather than a junior high school. Advocates 
argue that middle schools have significant advantages over junior high schools. 
For one thing, they offer a unique environment where ten- to thirteen-year-olds 
are free to grow up at their own rates and where attention is focused on the needs 
of this age group rather than on mimicking the high school’s emphasis on aca- 
demic and sports competition, as is often the case with junior high schools. Be- 
cause of the earlier onset of puberty in today’s children, sixth-graders may be 
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FIGURE 11.1 — Enrollment in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools by Level, 
1869-70 to 1998, with Projections to 2008 
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better served in a school designed for early adolescents in grades six, seven, and 
eight than in an elementary school. And giving the ninth grade, which is still con- 
sidered the first year in the college entrance sequence, to the high school frees 
middle schools to try new programs and new approaches without having to 
make them specifically applicable to college preparation. 

Since the middle 1980s, there has been a deepening national commitment to 
the improvement of the education of early adolescents, with a strong emphasis 
on personal growth and development. To encourage this kind of personal 
growth, middle schools often use interdisciplinary team teaching, block schedul- 
ing, advisory home rooms, and exploratory activities and courses. 

However, many education officials have become concerned about what they 
see as a lack of emphasis on academics in the middle school. The Third Interna- 
tional Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), discussed in Chapter 8, revealed 
that while American fourth-graders outperform their counterparts in mathemat- 
ics in all but seven other nations, by the time they reach eighth grade, pupils in 
twenty other nations do better than U.S. students. As a result of TIMSS and other 
standardized testing, some critics see the middle schools as having gone “soft,” 
overemphasizing self-esteem building at the expense of academic rigor. These 
critics see the middle school curriculum as being unfocused, repetitive, and un- 
challenging. Some critics argue for doing away with middle schools and going to 
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a K-8 elementary school and a 9-12 high school; others want to maintain the 
middle school but increase its academic focus. In the past, many states permitted 
teachers with either elementary or secondary teaching licenses to teach in middle 
school, but more of them are upping the academic coursework required of ele- 
mentary school teachers who want to teach in middle schools in an effort to re- 
focus the middle school curriculum on academic subject matter. Thirty-three 
states also offer teacher licenses specifically for middle school that focus on both 
adolescent development and academic subject-matter preparation.” 

Middle schools continue to increase in proportion to junior highs. By the late 
1990s, only a few more than 1,000 schools called themselves junior high schools, 
compared to 7,200 in 1968.'° One researcher concludes, however, that despite the 
policy talk and incremental changes in curriculum, organization, and instruc- 
tion, most middle schools, especially those in the cities, still resemble the junior 
high schools they were designed to replace.'* These resemblances include depart- 
mentalization, teachers teaching separate subjects, teacher-centered instruction, 
students grouped by ability, and little interdisciplinary teaching. Though many 
schools exhibit the desired characteristics of a middle school, they are still not the 
majority. 


Secondary Education Today 


The most remarkable observation made about secondary education today is how 
little it has changed over the last one hundred years. There have been changes, of 
course, but they have been small relative to the changes that have occurred in 
American living patterns, values, technologies, and careers. The curriculum re- 
volves around subjects that are taught by specialists and are not very different 
from the subjects offered in schools during World War I. As we pointed out in 
Chapter 8; instructional practices in high schools have changed very little from 
1890 until the present day. Look at the pictures of the two secondary classrooms 
on this page, one taken in the late 1800s and one from today. In what ways are 
they similar? How are they different? 
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The reason lies in the basic structure of the high school. Its organizing frame- 
work, developed in the nineteenth century, persists today across all regions of the 
country. High schools are complicated organizations, requiring considerable or- 
chestration to work efficiently. A change in one part of the system means that 
other parts must also change. As a result, relatively little change occurs. Chapter 
13 examines recent efforts at structural or systemwide reform. 





Private schools have always been part of American education. Historically they 
have served three major purposes, providing (1) instruction for various religious 
denominations, (2) an exclusive education for the wealthy, and (3) an alternative 
for any group that finds the available forms of education unsatisfactory. For 
more than 150 years, until the growth of the common school movement in the 
early 1800s, most education in America was private. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, by far the largest private school 
enrollments have been in parochial schools run by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The earliest Catholic schools existed primarily in the Spanish-speaking South- 
west and in French-speaking Louisiana. After 1840, however, Irish and Italian im- 
migration increased the support of Catholic institutions in the North and East. 
The total number of Catholic schools grew from about 100 in 1840 to about 
3,000 in the 1880s, to 8,000 in 1920, and to over 13,000 in the early 1960s. From 
that point through the early 1980s, however, many Catholic schools closed. To- 
day, the number of Catholic schools has stabilized at slightly more than 8,200. 

In terms of enrollment, Catholic schools now have a total student member- 
ship of about 2.5 million, compared with an estimated 1.7 million students in 
other religious schools and an estimated 770,000 in nonsectarian private 
schools.'° The total enrollment for all private schools amounts to about 11 per- 
cent of all students in U.S. schools.'” Chapter 14 offers more information about 
private schools in the context of job opportunities for teachers. 

The steady reduction in the percentage of private school students in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was not only a sign of public school 
strength; it also reflected outright discrimination and pressure against those who 
wanted to be “different.” An extreme case followed World War I, when Nebraska 
passed a law prohibiting the teaching of German in either public or private 
schools. However, in 1922, the Supreme Court ruled that a state could not inter- 
fere with the prerogative of parents to educate their children as they see fit—in 
this case, at a private school that taught the German language—simply on the 
grounds of desiring to “foster a more homogeneous people with American 
ideals.”'® When, in 1925, an Oregon law required all children to attend public 
school, a Roman Catholic school and another private school successfully chal- 
lenged the law on the grounds that their Fourteenth Amendment rights were be- 
ing threatened. . 

But if public schools have clearly become the pence mode of education in 
America, it is also significant that private education has remained an important 
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alternative for about 10 to 15 percent of the population. This fact reflects a para- 
dox. On the one hand, from the early days, private schools have represented the 
freedom of immigrant groups to pursue life in America and to educate their chil- 
dren as they choose. That privilege was essential to the young democracy and still 
represents a basic freedom of choice in America. On the other hand, some argue 
that private education supports a caste system that is, in principle, not demo- 
cratic. The very existence of private forms of education can be viewed as an im- 
plied criticism either of the quality of public education or of its availability on 
equal terms to all comers, irrespective of class, religion, or race. As discussed in 
detail in Chapter 5, this issue has gained in importance as school voucher plans 
expand to include private and religious school options. 





Before discussing the education of minorities, it is important to note that mem- 
bers of a minority group are often discussed as though they were a homogeneous 
subgroup of Americans. However, the terms African Americans, Asian Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, and Native Americans actually encompass many ethnic, na- 
tional, and linguistic groups. Although it is convenient to use these broader 
terms, we should not forget that within each subgroup great diversity exists. 

The picture of American education we’ve drawn up till now has been quite 
rosy, because the educational achievements of this country over the past 350 
years are indeed impressive. There is, however, a less pleasant side to the picture. 
The history of education provides insight into people’s values in general, and the 
educational experience of minorities tends to reflect how a society relates to 
them. The somewhat idealized image of the melting pot begins to break down 
when we look at the experience of nonwhite groups. 

Ethnic minorities such as African Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native 
Americans, and Asian Americans traditionally have not been given equal educa- 
tional opportunity in America. Not until the late nineteenth century, for exam- 
ple, did the federal government make any serious effort to provide education for 
Native Americans. American society is still suffering today from the effects of ed- 
ucational neglect of various minority groups. 


Education of African Americans 


Before the Civil War As is true of colonial education generally, the earliest 
motivation to educate African Americans was religious. In New England, as early 
as 1717, the Reverend Cotton Mather started an evening school for slaves. In the 
South, the first attempts to educate African Americans were carried out by clergy, 
particularly English representatives of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. To dubious slave owners, ministers defended the educa- 
tion of slaves not only as a religious duty to save their souls but also because con- 
version to Christianity, it was believed, would make them more docile.” 
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In the North, schools were established for free African Americans. In 1731, 
Anthony Benezet, a French-born Quaker, started a school for slave and free 
,, African American children in Philadelphia. Another school was begun 

s well by Benjamin Franklin, as president of the Abolitionist Society, in 1774. 


known, are most d ifficul f In 1787, an African Free School was established in New York City with 


to eradicate from the 


whose soil has never been 
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heart anenrollment of forty students, which grew to over five hundred by 
1820. The city provided funds in 1824 and took over the school in 
1834, thus providing education for African Americans before many 
white children were receiving it. 


education; they grow Yet conditions were not all bright in the North. In 1833, Prudence 
there, fi rmas weeds — Crandall, a white schoolmistress in Canterbury, Connecticut, began to 
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take in African American girls. The villagers boycotted the school, 
threw manure into its well, and tried to burn it down. Finally, a mob 
broke the windows, and the school was closed.”° 

In the South, following slave rebellions in the early 1800s, states gradually pro- 
hibited altogether the teaching of African American children, whether slave or 
free. Some slaves were taught to read by favorably disposed masters. However, 
slave owners generally reasoned that reading would lead to thinking, and think- 
ing would lead to the desire for freedom. As the Civil War approached, abolition- 
ist agitation often came from the few liberal colleges, such as Oberlin in Ohio and 
Bowdoin in Maine, that allowed the enrollment of African American students. 


The Late Nineteenth Century In the period following the Civil War, the 
seeds for the education of African Americans that had been sown before the war 
slowly began to sprout. During the period of Reconstruction, from 1865 into the 
1870s, the federal government, through the Freedmen’s Bureau and the occupy- 
ing army, attempted to promote African American voting registration and 
schooling. Help also came from private and religious philanthropies in the 
North. Because it was hoped that whites also would benefit from these endeav- 
ors, schooling was advocated for the general public as well. Yet the common 
school movement was weakest in the South, and at first most whites there refused 
to participate not only in integrated schools but also in segregated schools, both 
of which they believed the northern carpetbaggers were forcing on them. 

By the end of Reconstruction, southern whites began to allow the existence of 
separate schools for African Americans. African American enrollment in the 
schools, which had been only 2 percent of the school-age children in 1850, was 
10 percent by 1870 and 35 percent by 1890, though it dropped somewhat after 
that during a period of severe repression by the new white state governments.2! 
During this period, “Jim Crow” laws were passed separating African Americans 
from whites in all areas of life. The vote was effectively taken away from the newly 
enfranchised African Americans by poll taxes and “grandfather rules,” which al- 
lowed the vote only to those African Americans whose families could vote before 
the emancipation, thereby excluding all the freed slaves. 

Into these conditions, a young African American teacher named Booker T. 
Washington (1856-1915) was called to start an African American normal school 
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in Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1881. Originally named the Tuskegee Normal School 
for Colored Teachers, it was later renamed the Tuskegee Institute. There Wash- 
ington found only a few students, no physical plant, and a hostile white commu- 
nity. Washington, who had been born a slave, realized that the traditional 
curriculum of the classics would neither prepare his students to help other 
African Americans learn nor help to ameliorate the tensions with the white com- 
munity. Believing strongly in the idea of learning by doing, Washington in- 
structed his students to build the school themselves. In this process, they learned 
practical skills, grew produce that could be sold to the white community, and in 
general showed the whites that African American people could be productive 
members of society. Booker T. Washington gradually came to be considered the 
outstanding African American leader of the time by the white establishment. 

But a growing number of young African Americans who, unlike 
Washington, had not been born into slavery believed that Washing- 
ton’s policy of conciliatory training for menial positions in white soci- 
ety would not benefit African American people in the long run. They 
believed that practical training is necessary but there must also be an 
intellectually sound and academically rich program of study for the 
“talented tenth” who would form the African American intellectual leadership. 
This was the view of W. E. B. Du Bois (1868-1963), an African American intellec- 
tual and scholar who held a doctorate from Harvard. 

In 1862, the U.S. Congress passed the Morrill Act. This legislation granted 
each state a minimum of 30,000 acres of federal land with the proviso that the 
‘ncome from the rent or sale of these lands must be used to establish colleges for 
the study of agriculture and mechanical arts. A total of 6 million acres of federal 
land were donated to the states. The resulting land-grant institutions (such as the 
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University of Illinois, Texas A & M, and Michigan State University) became the 
great multipurpose state universities that now enroll hundreds of thousands of 
students from all segments of society. 


In 1890, Congress enacted a second Morrill Act that increased the endowment 
Seen a areas eae but forbade the granting of money to a 
college with an admission policy that discriminated against nonwhites unless a 
separate facility for African Americans existed nearby. This second Morrill Act 
thus provided federal support to states to create “separate but equal” colleges for 
African Americans. As a result of this legislation, a number of so-called 1890 in- 
stitutions were created for the higher education of African Americans. Many of 
these historically African American colleges (Florida A & M and North Carolina 
A & T, for example) still exist today as integrated institutions. 

In 1896, in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of “separate but equal” accommodations for African Americans. 
Though the ruling originally referred to seating in a railroad car, it was quickly 
extended to the schools. The practical significance of this ruling was to add fed- 
eral sanction to the legal separation of African American schoolchildren from 
white children, most notably in the South, for almost the next sixty years. 


The Twentieth Century The fact that southern schools for African Americans 
were not equal to those for whites is woefully clear from looking at financial ex- 
penditures alone. In 1912, the southern states as a group paid white teachers 
slightly more than $10 per white child in school but paid African American 
teachers less than $3 per African American child. In the 1930s, in ten southern 
states, African American children made up 34 percent of the school population 
but received only 3 percent of the funds available for school transportation. 
Discrimination also existed in the distribution of federal funds, particularly in 
vocational education, the largest and most important educational program sub- 
sidized by the federal government.” 

Most northern states did not have de jure school segregation, or segregation 
by law, but the crowding of African Americans into isolated neighborhoods often 
resulted in de facto segregation, that is, segregation resulting primarily from res- 
idential patterns. Furthermore, the large numbers of southern African American 
children who migrated with their parents to northern cities often had to be de- 
moted because they had not mastered the same amount of material as their 
northern counterparts. Generally, even in the North, African American teachers 
taught African American children. 

Although these conditions continued in varying degrees through the 1940s, 
some gains were nevertheless achieved. The average daily attendance of African 
American children increased and approached that of white students. The salaries 
of African American teachers also increased, reducing the economic gap between 
African American and white teachers with equal training. After African Ameri- 
cans had served in two world wars to “save democracy,” the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), founded in 1909, began tak- 
ing cases to the courts. Beginning with universities rather than elementary 
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schools, the NAACP succeeded in having the courts rule that various law school 
facilities for African Americans were clearly unequal to those for whites. 

The stage was then set for the precedent-shattering case of Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka (1954), in which the Supreme Court ruled that separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal and that laws requiring white and 
nonwhite students to go to different schools were illegal. The Supreme Court 
concluded that de jure school segregation violated the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution. Early desegregation efforts therefore were aimed at eliminat- 
ing de jure segregation. 


Desegregation Efforts Throughout the 1960s and into the 1970s, many 
school systems, often in response to specific court orders, also attempted to re- 
duce or eliminate de facto school segregation. As a result, many school districts 
underwent desegregation efforts. What have been the results of these efforts? Sev- 
eral researchers have concluded that desegregated schools have accomplished 
more than mere educational reform; that is, African American students who at- 
tended integrated schools experienced desegregation in several aspects of adult 
life, including attending predominantly white colleges and universities, working 
in desegregated settings, and living in desegregated neighborhoods.” 


Busing Although these long-range findings are quite positive, desegregation 
efforts have had some negative results. One major problem has concerned bus- 
ing. Busing students to desegregated schools was one of the most inflammatory 
issues in education in the 1970s and 1980s. Emotions on the topic often ran very 
high—so high, in fact, that white parents sometimes slashed bus tires, burned 
buses, and physically prevented buses from running to avoid having their chil- 
dren bused to other schools.” 

The federal court system was the prime mover in ordering school districts to 
employ busing in the desegregation process. For example, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenberg (1971), concluded that the need to has- 
ten desegregation was great, and busing was deemed an appropriate measure 
provided the distance of travel was not so great as to risk the health of the chil- 
dren or impinge significantly on the educational process. 

Busing to achieve desegregation has had mixed success. One of the most suc- 
cessful busing plans began in Berkeley, California, in 1968. Berkeley desegregated 
its elementary schools by two-way, cross-town busing. A later survey found that 
the white residents did not leave the community, there was no high teacher 
turnover rate, and SAT verbal scores indicated that white, African American, and 
Asian American students all made better progress after desegregation.”? On the 
other hand, in many other communities, attempts to desegregate the schools by 
busing met with tremendous community resistance, for example, in Boston in 
the fall of 1974. 


Big-City Desegregation A major obstacle to desegregating big-city public 
schools is that the minority percentage of inner-city populations has increased 
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What's the Policy? 


Shortly after the Brown v. Board of Education deci- 
sion, the federal government’s policy goal was to 


stop segregation by compelling white and black 


students to attend school together. For example, 
busing children from segregated neighborhoods to 


integrated schools became a major federal court 
initiative to end desegregation and achieve inte- _ 
gration. Today, however, poor student achieve- 
ment, especially in urban | areas, and the exodus of 


whites with school-age « children from our cities has 


disillusioned many whites and African Americans 
regarding these desegregation efforts. Recent — 
Supreme Court rulings also seem to signal a policy - 


shift away from forcing school districts to pursue 
busing and other desegregation plans. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 
The Supreme Court’s turn away from busing and 


desegregation efforts means that teachers in certain - 


parts of the country are less likely to find a mixture 
of black and white students in their classes. Class- 
rooms are more likely to be dominated by single- 
race representation.  — 


What Are the Pros? 
For many whites and African Americans alike, the 
issue is no longer desegregation for its own sake 
but higher educational quality. For example, in a 
1998 poll of black and white parents, the Public 
Agenda and the Public Education Network found 
that almost 70 percent of the African American 
respondents said the nation had pursued the goal 
of integration in the wrong way, and just 55 per- 
cent supported busing as a means to achieve racial 
balance. Nearly three-quarters said schools had 
neglected instructional quality while pursuing 
_ integration. 
: ther than focusing on putting blacks and 


ogether in schools hoping good things 


_ Busing as a Tool for Desegregating 
_ the Schools: Is That the Issue? 


_ will happen, parents want their children to go to 


good schools where they are safe and where they 


learn to read and to understand mathematics 


from well-qualified teachers. They believe the cost 


of forced busing is too high when the nation’s 
schools face more urgent issues of quality. 


What Are the Cons? 
Desegregation continues to be an important goal 
in the minds of many citizens. For instance, the 


_ same poll described above also found that eight 


out of ten African American parents considered it 
important that their children’s schools be racially 
integrated, as did oe seven out of ten white 
parents. 

In addition, those who continue to support 


busing and other desegregation efforts argue that 


separation of the races has never produced equal 
and successful schools for African Americans. 
They find little evidence to suggest that separa- 
tion will work now. Desegregation proponents 


also point to research evidence showing a strong 


correlation between school districts with few 
whites and those with high rates of poverty, 


which is known to be linked to lower educational 


achievement. For these reasons, they believe con- 
tinued desegregation policies, even busing, are 
still needed. 


What Do You Think? 


1. What reasons can you give for the nation’s re- 
treat from desegregation efforts? 


. In your opinion, what must happen for mi- 
nority students in high-poverty areas to re- 
ceive a quality education? Can it happen in 
racially separated schools? Why or why not? 


. Do you support busing as a policy for deseg- 
regating the schools? Why or why not? 
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dramatically during the past several decades. In part, this has been due to “white 
flight”: an exodus of white students whose parents have chosen to move to the 
suburbs or place their children in private schools. (But not only whites are flee- 
ing the city schools: middle-class African Americans are also leaving to give their 
children a chance to be educated in better schools.) Independent of this popula- 
tion shift, the number of minority students in big-city school systems has also in- 
creased. Today cities such as New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Houston, and Dallas have school minority enrollments approaching 90 percent.*° 
How can schools in major cities be desegregated when the percentage of racial 
minority students is growing and the percentage of white students is decreasing? 
One solution would be to take the emerging residential segregation as given— 
minority cities and white suburbs—and attempt to overcome its effects on 
school segregation with metropolitan-area-wide school desegregation. In this ap- 
proach, children would be bused over the entire metropolitan area. However, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that this approach is justified only if racially discrimi- 
nating acts of either state or local officials are judged to have occurred in the cre- 
ation of either predominantly white or African American school districts. 
During the 1980s, court-ordered busing was no longer the preferred method 
for integrating the schools. Busing, of course, was never an end in itself. It was 
oniy one means of integrating society, and polls indicate that even opponents of 
involuntary busing agree that our society needs to be integrated. Today the prin- 
cipal cause of segregated schools is not legal action but the choices of individuals 
whose housing patterns segregate our society and our schools. As long as these 
patterns persist, desegregation of the schools will continue to be problematic. 


Recent Developments After dramatic progress in desegregating our nation’s 
schools during the 1960s and 1970s, evidence suggests that desegregation of 
African'Americans leveled off in the 1980s and resegregation is now fast ap- 
proaching the levels before 1970.”” This is particularly true in large urban cen- 
ters. Although many political and educational leaders remain committed to 
desegregated schools, others are questioning whether integration is an idea 
whose time has passed. In many communities, these leaders, typically members 
of minority groups, call for shifting the emphasis from integrating schools to im- 
proving the quality of one-race neighborhood schools. They have lost faith that 
desegregation is the answer to better schools. 

Several U.S. Supreme Court decisions during the 1990s dramatically reversed 
school desegregation plans ordered by lower courts, thus eliminating much of 
the pressure to desegregate schools. In these rulings, the Supreme Court declared 
that (1) school districts could be released from lower-court desegrega- 
tion oversight if the school district had complied in good faith with the 


lower court’s decree and eliminated, to the extent practicable, vestiges when it was jorce 


“white flight” 
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of segregation in student and staff assignments, transportation, facili- white peopl e, and 


ties, and extracurricular activities; (2) federal desegregation decrees 
were never intended to be perpetual, and the day-to-day operations of 
schools should be returned to local officials as soon as possible; and 
(3) desegregation decrees cannot eliminate differences in student 
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performance caused by poverty, poor family structure, and other socioeconomic 
factors, so once the lingering effects of legally enforced segregation are elimi- 
nated, school districts may run schools that happen to be all black or all white. In 
essence, the Supreme Court has said that there are practical limits to what a fed- 
eral court can do to remedy prior discrimination, and once school districts have 
corrected initial racial imbalances, they are not required to remedy subsequent 
imbalances caused by demographic changes. 


Desegregation Versus Integration Another point needs to be made before 
closing this discussion: desegregation does not necessarily lead to integration. 
True integration is a very human process that can occur only after desegregation 
has gone into effect. It happens when people from different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds learn to be comfortable with one another and to get along together. 
It means ending racial prejudice and respecting ethnic differences. Anyone who 
has spent time in racially mixed schools, especially high schools, knows that 
African American and white students who attend the same school can still be ex- 
tremely distant from each other. Just bringing together students from different 
racial groups, social classes, and neighborhood backgrounds will not automati- 
cally lead to friendship, understanding, and appreciation of one another. As long 
as our society remains segregated, efforts to integrate our schools are likely to 
produce tension, at least in the short run. Integrating individuals with increas- 
ingly diverse racial, cultural, and linguistic backgrounds remains one of the great 
challenges to schools and society. 
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Education of Native Americans 


As early as 1622, in an ominous forecast of future policies, one colonist wrote 
back to England that it was easier to conquer the Indians than to civilize them.”® 
The education of Native Americans received less public attention than that of 
African Americans because Native Americans were considered an impediment to 
westward expansion, they were far from major population centers, and their 
dealings were largely with the federal government. 

Initially the education of Native Americans, like that of African Americans, 
had a religious purpose. Once they had been put on reservations, the Native 
Americans received schooling from missionaries, who attempted to “civilize” 
them through the three Rs and, of course, the fourth R: religion. In the 1890s, 
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these missionary schools were gradually replaced by government 
boarding schools, which tried to assimilate Native Americans by pro- 
hibiting them from speaking their native language and teaching them 
skills associated with white society, such as farming and mechanical 
skills for boys and domestic chores for girls. Little emphasis was 
placed on academics. 

The people who had been Native Americans for 20,000 years finally 
became American citizens in 1924. However, that did not mean they 
controlled their own education. The federal government, through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, directed the education of Native Americans 
until the mid-1970s. During this time Native American participation 
was virtually ignored, as was acknowledgment of their culture in their 
educational programs. The elimination of Native American languages 
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My son, Wind Wolf, is not 
an empty glass coming 
into your class to be filled. 
He is a full basket coming 
into a different 
environment and society 
with something special to 
share. Please let him share 
his knowledge, heritage, 
and culture with you and 


his peers. 


and culture was an important strategy in the efforts to assimilate 
Native Americans. 

By 1965, Native Americans had begun to demand control of their 
schools, and a few demonstration sites for such tribal schools were funded. These 
schools were able to include much of the native culture in their curricula, but 
they were still financially dependent on the federal government, which meant 
limited instructional materials and lower-paid teachers than in many public 
schools. 

Between 1972 and 1975, Congress enacted three bills that affected Native 
American education and self-determination. These bills encouraged the estab- 
lishment of community-run schools, offered grants to develop culturally relevant 
and bilingual curriculum materials, placed the Office of Indian Education under 
the U.S. Office of Education (now the Department of Education), and estab- 
lished an advisory council made up of Native Americans. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is still actively involved in educational matters, but now in a supportive 
rather than directive capacity. The federal government has shifted responsibility 
for educating Native Americans from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and tribal 
schools to public schools. As a result, about 90 percent of Native American stu- 
dents in grades K-12 attend public schools.” This trend may have helped reduce 
the isolation of Native American students. However, because Native American 
community involvement in public education is slight, the move toward public 
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schooling has resulted in a loss of the limited control Native Americans had be- 
gun to exercise over the education their children receive. 

Today the education of the Native American population in the United States, 
about 500,000 students, is still plagued by poverty, parental alcoholism, under- 
achievement, absenteeism, over-age students, and a high dropout rate of 39 per- 
cent.°° Native American students drop out of school more than any other racial 
group. Many Native Americans believe that a culturally appropriate curriculum 
is needed to overcome these deficiencies and reduce the cultural discontinuities 
between home and school. A 1997 evaluation of Native American schools con- 
cluded that they should integrate their programs into a whole-school, standards- 
based reform effort and increase the participation of the Native American 
community. A 1998 presidential order on educational opportunities for Ameri- 
can Indians and Alaska Natives established an interagency task force to develop a 
coordinated federal response to help these students, including establishing a re- 
search agenda and supporting pilot programs to improve technical assistance.*! 


Education of Hispanic Americans 


As with Native Americans, the first contact Spanish-speaking people had with the 
United States was often a result of annexation and warfare. Although they have 
lived in the continental United States for over 400 years, Hispanic people came 
into substantial contact with Anglo-Americans about 200 years ago, and almost 
from the beginning there was a cultural clash. Hispanic children first attended 
religious mission schools, which were gradually replaced by secular public 
schools. In the process, the Spanish language and Hispanic culture were subjected 
to a type of discrimination that was perhaps less blatant than that against African 
Americans but just as pervasive. The common school of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, although it opened educational and social opportunities in 
Anglo-America, often sealed off those opportunities for Hispanic Americans. 
Hispanic children tended to receive lower scores than Anglo children on English- 
language IQ tests, which not only were written in a language that was not their 
own but also reflected Anglo middle-class values. Thus, an image of Hispanic 
children’s intellectual inferiority was reinforced. 

Since the 1940s, the courts have acknowledged that de facto segregation exists 
between Anglo and Hispanic schoolchildren and have required corrective inte- 
gration plans. The 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act provided new 
support to the education of Hispanics, as it did to the education of Native Amer- 
icans. Another response has been the establishment of bilingual education pro- 
grams to provide instruction in the native tongue at the same time students learn 
English. As a result, students can enter the English-language curriculum at the 
appropriate age levels for their grades. However, as mentioned in Chapter 4, 
bilingual education programs are being denounced and replaced with English 
immersion programs in such states as California and Arizona. 

Although significant progress has been made, there is still much concern 
about the education of Hispanics in the United States. For example, the high 
school completion rate for Hispanics ages twenty-five to twenty-nine is only 62 
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percent, compared with 93 and 87 percent for whites and African Americans, 
respectively. About 18 percent of Hispanics have earned bachelor’s degrees, com- 
pared to 35 and 16 percent for whites and African Americans, respectively.*? Fur- 
thermore, reading and mathematics proficiencies are significantly lower for the 
Hispanic population in comparison with the white population. The public 
schools have not served these students well, and the cost in human and economic 
terms is enormous. Hispanic youth represents the fastest-growing segment of the 
U.S. population, and Hispanics now account for more than a quarter of all 
new entrants into the labor force. As demographers project higher and higher 
percentages of Hispanic students enrolled in public schools in the twenty-first 
century, the schools’ response to these students’ needs will have important conse- 
quences for society. Without increased educational attainment, Hispanic Ameri- 
cans will be relegated to low-skill jobs and locked in the lowest socioeconomic 
brackets. 


Education of Asian Americans 


The diversity of Asian Americans is evident from the historical beginnings of dif- 
ferent groups of Asian Americans in the United States, and it persists in educa- 
tional issues today. | 

The three largest groups of Asian Americans are the Chinese, the Filipinos, 
and the Japanese. Chinese immigrants began arriving in the United States in the 
1840s. Most of them were poor and largely uneducated. They helped to fulfill a 
great need for cheap, unskilled laborers in the railroad and other industries in the 
American West. Intense discrimination was present, however, in part because of 
competition with white workers for employment. By 1882, Congress passed an 
exclusionary act halting Chinese immigration. Filipinos began immigrating to 
the United States in the early 1900s. By 1930, their entry into the United States 
was also limited by a congressional exclusionary act. Japanese immigrants began 
arriving in the United States from 1890 to 1920. Many supplied labor for agricul- 
tural industries in Hawaii until another exclusionary act was passed in 1924 lim- 
iting Japanese immigration. 

Discrimination against early Asian Americans was rampant, especially in the 
West, where most Asian Americans settled. School segregation of Chinese Amer- 
ican children in California lasted until at least 1946. Japanese American children 
in California were forced to attend segregated schools up until World War HU. 
With the outbreak of World War II, anti-Asian hostility subsided somewhat for 
immigrants of Chinese, Filipino, and Korean descent. However, the “yellow 
peril,” perceived as emanating from Japanese Americans, resulted in the impris- 
onment in detention camps of over 110,000 Japanese Americans, most of whom 
were American-born citizens. 

With the end of World War II, discrimination against Asian Americans began 
to subside. Naturalization rights were extended to resident Asian aliens. With the 
postwar expansion of the American economy, many Asian Americans benefited 
from greater job opportunities. Previous immigration restrictions were lifted in 
1965, and the influx of Asian immigrants greatly increased. Since the U.S. with- 
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drawal from Vietnam in 1975, enormous numbers of Indochinese immigrants 
have come to the United States and entered our school systems. The adaptation 
of more recent Asian immigrants has varied because of a range of educational 
levels and previous socioeconomic circumstances. Current census estimates indi- 
cate that Asian and Pacific Islanders number roughly 7 million, or about 3 per- 
cent of the U.S. population. It is projected that by the year 2020, this group will 
reach about 20 million.*? 

With the higher educational achievement and income levels of some Asian 
Americans, this group has often been touted as a “model minority” that has over- 
come discrimination through hard work, perseverance, and industriousness. 
However, this rosy stereotype is misleading and at times has contributed to mis- 
conceptions and complacency in meeting the educational needs and concerns of 
Asian American students. 

Many recent Asian American immigrants to the United States have little or no 
knowledge of the English language. This creates formidable language and cul- 
tural barriers for students entering the U.S. education system, and may lead to 
serious family-school discontinuities, alienation from school, and dropout prob- 
lems. The U.S. Supreme Court established in Lau v. Nichols (1974) that schools 
must offer students sufficient special instruction to be afforded equal educational 
opportunity. There is a pressing need for adequate language instruction for this 
subgroup of Asian Americans, and as immigration continues to increase, this 
need will likely grow in our school systems. 

Parental and community involvement of Asian Americans in the education 
process also needs to be fostered. Parents of Asian American students are often 
noted as being concerned with their children’s education. However, because of 
the respect traditionally given educators, they are hesitant to intervene when they 
are dissatisfied with their children’s educational progress. Another deterrent to 
parental participation is the fact that a much higher proportion of Asian Ameri- 
can families have two parents employed, a situation that makes attendance at tra- 
ditional teacher conferences or PTO meetings difficult. Many communities are 
making efforts to organize and voice the needs of Asian American students. 

As the number of Asian American students continues to grow, it will become 
increasingly important for teachers and administrators to be knowledgeable of 
and sensitive to the special problems and needs of Asian American students and 
their families. To serve these students adequately in our schools, it is particu- 
larly important to keep in mind that Asian Americans are a changing and com- 
plex group whose achievement, aspirations, and learning styles should not 
be stereotyped. 





At the beginning of this chapter, we identified six major themes that have shaped 
the history of American education and schooling: localcontrol, universal educa- 
tion, public education, comprehensive education, secular education, and chang- 
ing ideas of the basics. If you think back over the issues raised in earlier chapters 
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Some Significant Dates in the History of American Education 


_ Establishment of the Boston Latin grammar school 


Massachusetts Old Deluder Satan Act: towns of fifty families or more 
must provide instruction in reading and writing; towns of one hundred 
families or more must establish grammar schools 


First edition of the New England Primer 


Noah Webster publishes the American Spelling Book 


Northwest Ordinances, requiring new states in that territory to set aside 
land for educational purposes 


First public high school in the United States opens in Boston; Emma 
Willard establishes first school for women’s higher education 


First public normal school in the United States established in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts 


First English-language kindergarten established in the United States 


First Morrill Act provides for land-grant institutions that now enroll 
hundreds of thousands of students from all segments of society 


Second Morrill Act requires that federal funds be available only to col- 
leges with nondiscriminatory admission policies unless separate facili- 
ties for African Americans exist nearby. As a result, a number of 
“separate but equal” institutions are established. 


Plessy v. Ferguson, Supreme Court decision used to support constitu- 
tionality of separate schools for whites and blacks 


GI Bill of Rights provides federal funding for continued education of 
veterans of World War II (later extended to veterans of the Korean and 
Vietnam wars) 


Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka decision of the Supreme Court 
requiring desegregation of public schools 


Soviet Union launches Sputnik, leading to criticism and reevaluation of 
American public education 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides more federal aid to 
public schools 


U.S. Supreme Court rules unanimously in Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenberg 
Board of Education that busing may be ordered to achieve racial 
desegregation 


Title IX Education Amendment outlaws sex discrimination in educational 


institutions receiving federal financial assistance 


Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 94-142) passed 


Department of Education established in federal government with cabi- 
net status 


Congress passes the Americans with Disabilities Act 
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of this text, you can see the effect of these themes on contemporary education. 
For example, the universal and public nature of the educational system strikes at 
the issue of equal educational opportunity and questions of school finance and 
governance. Current controversies over the content of education—questions 
about the secular or sacred nature of the curriculum, debate about the need for 
standards of learning, and efforts to provide excellence in education without sac- 
rificing equality of opportunity—relate to the concepts of secular, universal, and 
comprehensive education and the definition of what is “basic.” Thus, these six 
themes continue to play themselves out in our evolving educational system. Table 
11.4 lists important dates and events in American education, many of which re- 
late to these six themes. 


KEY TERMS 

dame school (358) English grammar school (372) 
Old Deluder Satan Act (359) academy (372) 

town school (359) Kalamazoo case (374) 

district school (359) public comprehensive high school (375) 
New England Primer (360) junior high school (375) 

private venture school (360) middle school (375) 

common school (361) Morrill Act (381) 

universal education (361) 1890 institutions (382) 

Northwest Ordinances (361) Plessy v. Ferguson (382) 

McGuffey Readers (363) de jure school segregation (382) 
kindergarten (365) de facto [school] segregation (382) 


Latin grammar school (370) Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka (383) 
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Why is it important for teachers to know the history of American education? 
How might you use such knowledge? 


. How did the moral lessons you were taught in school compare with those 


taught in earlier American schools? 


. Why did the educational development of colonial America differ among the 


New England, Middle, and Southern colonies? In what ways were the educa- 
tional systems different? 


. What factors contributed to the development of the common school move- 


ment? Who were some of the leading advocates of the movement toward uni- 
versal, free education? 


. What made the development of the American secondary school so unique in 


the history of the world? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


6. What has been the role of private education in American history? 


7. In what ways were the histories of the education of minority groups and 
women similar and different? 
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Cuban, Larry. How Teachers Taught: Constancy and Change in American 
Classrooms, 1880-1990. 2d ed. New York: Teachers College Press, 1993. 
This text is a historical examination of instructional practices in American 
classrooms. 


“Lessons of a Century,” Education Week, January 27, 1999-December 15, 1999. 
World Wide Web site at http://www.edweek.org. 
Ten monthly installments examining aspects of the educational landscape of 
twentieth-century America, including the people, trends, historical mile- 
stones, enduring controversies, political conflicts, and socioeconomic forces 
that shaped education. 


Library of Congress. World Wide Web site at http://www.loc.gov. 
Users of this site will find easy access to THOMAS (legislative information), 
the Library of Congress catalog, and much more. Particularly relevant for the 
history of American education is the “Learning Page,’ which provides infor- 
mation on using materials in the American Memory historical collections, as 
well as lesson plans and links to related web pages. 


Orfield, Gary, Susan Eaton, and the Harvard Project on School Desegregation. 
Dismantling Desegregation: The Quiet Reversal of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation. New York: New Press, 1996. 

This text explores how the desegregation efforts of the 1960s and 1970s are be- 
ing reversed, particularly by Supreme Court rulings. The authors contend that 
our nation is making a serious mistake in doing so. 


Spring, Joel. The American School. 9th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1999. 
This book focuses on the social, political, and ideological forces that have 
shaped the evolution of schooling in America from colonial times to the 
present. 


Tyack, David B., and Larry Cuban. Tinkering Toward Utopia: A Century of 
Public School Reform. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1995. 
This important book on school reforms in the United States argues that 
utopian policy talk about school reform usually has involved only incremental 
policy action— “tinkering with the system.” 


Urban, Wayne J., and Jennings L. Wagoner. American Education: A History. 2d 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 2000. 
This book is a relatively brief overview of American education, written by 
well-known scholars. 
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his chapter aims oc sharpen your sense of the ethical dimension of teach- 
ing and your understanding of the legal underpinnings of many aspects of 
school life. We examine several common ethical problems faced by teach- 
ers, along with legal t issues s and recent court rulings that ae affected 
them. 

“This chapter emphasizes 1 that 


Ethics and the law are Closely | related, but they also differ. 





Ethical teaching has six Specific iene. 





“In addition to teaching’ s everyday ethical dimensions, teachers con 
front certain other, more complex ethical problems. 













eachers need to understand f fully how two basic legal terms, due 
" process an d tiabibity, relate to their work. 





Bro d areas of the law—from contracts to copyright, from self- 
defense to religion i in the Caen Demo school life. 







Students have rights idee the law, such as the rights to due process 
nd privacy, and teachers need to understand and respect these 
rights. 
























If each of us were the only person on the face of the earth, we could behave ex- 
actly as we chose. We would not have to worry about the rights or feelings of any- 
one else. We would be free of the constraints and demands imposed by others as 
we went about doing our own will. Quite obviously, though, this is simply not 
the case. Everyone who walks the earth is bound by real, if unseen, connections 
with his or her fellow humans. The English poet John Donne said it most suc- 
cinctly: “No man is an island.” 

Our systems of ethics and laws are a major part of these invisible connecting 
fibers. Together they make civilized society in a neighborhood and coexistence 
on a planet possible. Ethics, as we said in Chapter 10, brings us into the realm of 
what is the right way to act. Ethics refers to a system or a code of morality em- 
braced by a particular person or group. Law is related to, but different from, 
ethics. A law is a written rule that members of a given community must follow. 
The law is a system of such rules that governs the general conduct of a particular 
community’s citizens. 


Laws and Our Ethics Whereas ethics may be invisible obligations that we per- 
ceive, laws typically are statements that have been hammered out by the legiti- 
mate authority of a particular community, state, or nation and are used in court 
as standards by which to judge, and often penalize, the actual behavior of indi- 
viduals. As a matter of fact, what someone might refer to as an unstated law is not 
a law at all, but an ethical statement. 

Laws, then, are concrete, made by people and usually written down for the 
public to see; ethics, on the other hand, consists of ideas and thus are less tangi- 
ble and observable. Most of our laws are simply the codification of what we see 
as our moral or ethical obligations to one another. Sometimes, however, laws are 
unethical (such as the racial segregation laws that existed in this country only a 
few decades ago), and sometimes ethical obligations are not written into law 
(such as the ethical obligation to help the weak, the poor, and the sick). 


The Teacher’s Responsibility What does all this have to do with teachers? 
First, it is the responsibility of teachers to convey to the young the fundamental 
moral message that we are all legally and ethically bound to one another. Much 
of this moral message is embedded in the content of our curricula, from our 
great stories to the history of our behavior. Second, a unique set of ethical rela- 
tionships and legal obligations is embedded in teachers’ work, and teachers there- 
fore carry a special ethical and legal burden. This second issue is the subject of 
this chapter. 

At the heart of the teacher’s unique ethical and legal relationship with stu- 
dents is power. Compared with a corporate executive or a military officer, it may 
not appear that a teacher has a great deal of power. But in fact the teacher has a 
special type of power.* This power arises from the fact that the teacher has an 


*As our erstwhile friend Ernie Lundquist once put it, “Show me a guy who claims he was never 
afraid of a teacher, and I’ll show you a damned liar!” Strong words from the normally mild-man- 
nered, congenitally unflappable Ernie, but once again right on target. 
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impact on people when they are still at a very malleable and impressionable stage. 
Many careers are open to you, but few offer such truly awe-inspiring power. 

Like it or not, power resides in the “office” of teacher. The teacher is 
in command of the classroom insofar as he or she has the responsibility 


man is, place him in for what goes on. Teachers evaluate their students. They not only 
authority, “mark” them with tangible symbols that become part of students’ offi- 
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case of Marilyn Henderson 


To educate a man in mind 


cial records; they also mark their minds and hearts. And because of the 
potential for abuse of this power, there are codes of ethics to guide the 
teacher and a body of laws governing the work of teaching. Since ignorance of 
the law (and ethics) is no excuse, we urge you to take the material in this chapter 
quite seriously. 





In a sense, individuals lose their “freedom” when they get married. And in a simi- 
lar sense, people lose their freedom to do as they please when they become teach- 
ers. In both situations commitments are made, and ethical constraints come with 
these commitments. Constrained by ethics, the teacher is not always able to act 
in a manner that he or she finds most satisfying. For instance, the teacher cannot 
respond with sarcasm to a student’s foolish or rude remark. Even though a 
child—sometimes even a very small child—can provoke a rush of anger, the 
teacher cannot act on that anger. In another, more positive sense, though, ethics 
are principles that call the teacher to higher modes of professional behavior. 


The Characteristics of Ethical Teaching 


Being an ethical teacher means having a rather special relationship with one’s 
students and with the other people with whom one works. Consider the follow- 
ing situation, as told to educator Kenneth Howe by a practicing teacher: 


Marilyn Henderson is a 5th grade language arts teacher at Willoughby Elemen- 
tary in South Lake, a medium sized city with a population of roughly 150,000. 
Marilyn is troubled to learn that Connie Severns, a 5th grade social studies 
teacher, whom Marilyn worked with previously in another school in the 
South Lake system, will be transferred to Willoughby. Marilyn believes 


and notin morals is to Connie to be incompetent and is uncomfortable with this knowledge, es- 
educate a menace to — pecially in light of the fact that her students will be moving through Con- 
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society. nie’s class. As Marilyn recalls, “Connie didn’t teach anything; she couldn't 


teach anything.” Others in the district share Marilyn’s assessment of Con- 
nie as a teacher and apparently with good reason. Connie seems totally to 
lack control. Children cry and complain about the chaos, some steal things from 
her purse, and on one occasion another teacher discovered a child chasing Connie 
around the room. 

Marilyn had previously tried to do something about Connie’s incompetence, 
but met with little success. The teachers’ union advised her that they would have 
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to stand behind a tenured teacher, and the school administration claimed to have 
to follow procedures (which could take years according to Marilyn). At this point 
in time (prior to Connie’s transfer), the principal of Willoughby called the af- 
fected teachers together. He, too, was concerned about Connie’s transfer and pro- 
posed that they discreetly and surreptitiously “write things down” to build a case 
which they could use to have Connie fired. Marilyn is asked to be a part of this. 
What should she do?! 


This story provides just a peek at the teacher’s ethically complex world. Howe 
suggests that in dealing with issues involving ethical judgment, we as teachers 
need to exhibit six characteristics: appreciation for moral deliberation, empathy, 
knowledge, reasoning, courage, and interpersonal skills.’ 


Appreciation for Moral Deliberation We need, first, to see an ethical 
dilemma, such as Marilyn’s, as a situation characterized by conflicting and com- 
peting moral interests (Connie’s need for a job, the students’ need for a compe- 
tent teacher, and the other teachers’ need to be fair in what they say to and about 
Connie). We need to see the complex moral dimensions of the problem and 
appreciate that care must be taken to protect the rights of all parties. 


Empathy Empathy is the ability to mentally “get inside the skin of another.” We 
need to feel what the others in an ethically troublesome situation are thinking 
and feeling. In the case described, we would need to empathize with the principal 
who is inheriting a questionable teacher, with the students and their parents, with 
Connie, and with Marilyn and the other teachers. 
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Knowledge One of the tools of a teacher who is able to deal effectively with 
ethical issues is raw knowledge. We need to remember the facts that will enable 
us to put an issue in context. What does Connie actually do in the classroom? 
What formal procedures are in place to deal with ineffective or incompetent 
teachers? We need to be able to formulate reasonable approaches to the problem 
and then, from experience, anticipate the consequences of each approach. In 
Marilyn’s case, she needs to be able to think clearly about the alternatives—such 
as participating in the principal’s questionable plan or, perhaps, directly con- 
fronting Connie—and she must think through, with some degree of accuracy, 
what the likely consequences of such action would be. This involves knowledge 
of the context in which she and Connie are working. 


Reasoning To reason is to reflect systematically on an issue. When we reason 
about an issue, we move through it step by step and draw conclusions. Or we may 
compare a particular event or action with some moral principle and come to 
some conclusion. For instance, Marilyn may hold as a moral principle that peo- 
ple should not deceive others and, further, that spying is deception. Through rea- 
soning, she may come to the conclusion that what the principal has asked her to 
do is spying. Of course, this leaves Marilyn with another problem: how to tell her 
principal that his plan is unethical. 


Courage But to feel, to know, and to reason are not enough. To be ethical, we 
must act—and action sometimes takes courage. To be ethically correct often re- 
quires the willpower to act in what we perceive to be the right way rather than in 
the comfortable way. Frequently, when confronted with a seemingly no-win 
dilemma like Marilyn’s, we tend to ignore it in the hope that it will simply go 
away. However, as the theologian Harvey Cox sees it, “Not to decide is to decide.” 
Among other things, Marilyn will have to find a way to tell her principal that she 
simply cannot be a part of his secret reporting network. Besides courage, this will 
require tact. 


Interpersonal Skills Acting on ethical principles demands sensitivity as well 
as courage. Therefore, teachers need the communications skills to deal sensitively 
with issues that demand great tact. They need to be able to call up the right 
words, with the right feeling and tone, and to address the issue at hand openly 
and honestly. 


Ethical Dilemmas in Teaching 


Although teachers spend most of their professional lives working with students 
in an instructional manner, sometimes ethical concerns break in and demand 
their attention. Recently, as teacher education students interviewed practicing 
teachers, they asked them to describe an ethical situation they had encountered 
in the last few years. The two cases that follow are based on those interviews. 

As you read each case, take time to reflect carefully on it. Does the situation 
really involve ethics? Does it involve unfairness or a breach of ethical standards? 
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Are there complexities that cause ethical conflicts? If so, what are they? What are 
the consequences of various courses of action? Who needs to be considered as 
you try to decide on a course of action? What, specifically, would you say or do? 
As you work through these situations, keep in mind the six characteristics de- 
scribed by Kenneth Howe. Also, discuss these cases with other people. Frequently 
we see much more in a situation involving ethics and recognize many other pos- 
sible courses of action once we have talked to others about it. 


r7\J@ A Big Deal or a Little Fudge? 

UDY Recently drugs have plagued your community, and increasingly they are coming 
into the schools. You are a sixth-grade teacher, and there has been only sporadic evi- 
dence of drugs in your building. On the other hand, your principal has been making 
what seems to you a big deal out of very little in his crusade to stamp out drugs in “his 
elementary school.” He has threatened the student body, first-graders through sixth- 
graders, in a special assembly about what will happen to them if they are caught with 
drugs of any kind. Most of your in-service training time this year has been taken up 
with the subject of drugs. You are concerned about the misuse of drugs in our society. 
However, you, like most of the other teachers, find the principal’s preoccupation with 
drugs overzealous and slightly laughable, and you are afraid of what will happen to 
the first offender he catches. 

Coming from lunch, you see Alan, one of your sixth-graders, showing two of his 
friends a plastic bag containing what appear to be three or four marijuana joints. Star- 
tled, but unsure that you have actually seen what he has, Alan shoves the bag into his 
pants pocket. You act as if nothing has happened and usher the boys into class. To gain 
time to think, you set the students to work on a composition. 

Alan is a kid with a spotty record in the school. His family life is rumored to be 
rather chaotic, but he has behaved well in your class. You have never seen the slightest 
evidence that he has been high in school. Knowing Alan, you guess he got the dope 
from one of his brothers and brought it to school to impress his friends. On the other 
hand, you could be wrong, and the situation could be much more serious. One thing 
you are sure of is that if you report what you saw to the principal, as you are expected 
to, he will move in on Alan like a SWAT team. As you mull all this over, Alan and his 
friends are nervously watching you and anxiously looking back and forth at one an- 
other. Then, suddenly, Alan gets up, comes to your desk, and asks if he can go to the 
boys’ room. What do you do? 





Q Righting Wrongs 
DY You expected to encounter a sour apple or two in the teaching profession, but 
Kingsley is authentically rotten. He is lazy, way out of touch with his field, hostile to 
students, and totally uncooperative toward his colleagues and the high school’s 
administrators. He has been tenured for twelve years and has been acting this way for 
about eleven. He flaunts his behavior, occasionally referring to himself as “the Un- 
touchable One.” He is also as smart as he is mean. 
For reasons you ¢an only guess at, Kingsley is carrying on some kind of personal 
vendetta against Ken, one of the best students in the senior class. Ken’s father has been 
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Case Study cont'd 

out of work for three years, and Ken has had an after-school and weekend job to help 
the family stay afloat. Besides carrying a heavy academic load of demanding courses, 
he has stayed active in a number of the school’s key extracurricular activities. This 
year, as editor of the school newspaper, he took a dull sports and soft-gossip paper and 
made it genuinely interesting, addressing issues of real concern to the entire high 
school population and doing it in a mature, evenhanded way. In the process, Ken 
seems to have gotten on Kingsley’s wrong side, and Kingsley, his senior-year English 
teacher, is making him pay. Ken has told you, as his social studies teacher and friend, 
about what is going on in English. Besides regular ridicule and baiting, Kingsley has 
given him very low marks on writing assignments and term papers that you frankly 
think are across-the-board A work. As a result, Ken is running a low C in English, 
which has been his best subject, and this could mean he will get no honors at gradua- 
tion. Worse, it will probably bring his average down just enough that he will lose the 
state scholarship he needs to go to college next year. 

You have tried to talk with Kingsley about the situation, but after smugly telling 
you about “a teacher’s right and responsibility to give the grade he sees fit,” he in effect 
told you to “butt out.” In as professional a manner as possible, you have discussed the 
matter with the principal, but she has told you that although she sympathizes, her 
hands are tied. Finally, it dawns on you that there is something you can do. Ken is run- 
ning a solid B-plus/A-minus in social studies as you enter the last weeks of the school 
year. If you were to change a few grades upward so he will receive an A-plus, it could 
compensate for the unjust grade he is receiving from Kingsley. It would also assure 
Ken of getting the state scholarship. You would love to see Kingsley’s face at gradua- 
tion, too. What will you do? 


The Everyday Ethics of Teaching 


As we hope the preceding vignettes make clear, serious ethical issues strongly in- 
fluence the lives of teachers. Few teachers get very far into their careers without 
having to deal with situations like these. But these cases do not exhaust the ethi- 
cal responsibilities of the teacher; everyday events that occur in the classroom 
and school life have an even greater ethical impact on students. 

Although it is clear that parents have the primary responsibility for the ethical 
training of their children, schools do have an impact on the character and moral 
lives of students. Classrooms and schoolyards overflow with issues of right and 
wrong: a child copies someone’s homework; a group of girls start a rumor that 
another girl is pregnant; a teacher continually picks on the same student. Events 
like these send strong ethical messages to students. How the teacher and the rest 
of the school respond to this ethical dimension of schooling is what we refer to 
as the everyday ethics of teaching. In particular, teachers ethically influence stu- 
dents in three ways: by example, by the classroom climate they create, and by the 
dialogue they establish. 

First, the personal example provided by teachers includes the care and manner 
with which they do their work, how they treat students and others, and their use 
of examples from history and literature to enrich the ethical understandings of 
students. 
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Paul A. Wagner, a professor at the University of Hous- 5. Treat each person with respect. 
ton—Clear Lake, recently wrote a fine booklet in which 
he included a comprehensive, eight-point checklist of 
ethical considerations for teachers. We recommend 
these guidelines to you: 


. Be patient. Do not rush a decision beyond what is 
necessary. Try to consider all relevant arguments 
before acting, creating a rule, judging another, or 
making policy. 

1. Never use your students, colleagues, or others for 

your personal gain. People should not be treated as 
means to your own ends. 


. Have courage. Doing the right thing does not guar- 
antee safety or happiness. Occasionally a teacher 
gets scolded or even fired for doing the right thing. 

. Be fair. This means treating equals equally and un- Still, it is a teacher’s professional obligation to 
equals unequally. For example, school should be a make the moral choice. 
place where every student has the chance to flour- 
ish intellectually; but it may cost more for special 
education students to have the same chance to 
flourish as regular students. 


. Remember the special duties you have to students, 
colleagues, and others in the school community. 


. Be sure you understand precisely the meaning of 
such moral terms as fairness, rights, and duties. 


. Think through the moral consequences of your ac- 
tions. Focus on the moral considerations before (Bloomington, IN: PDK Educational Foundation, 1996). 
turning to such other concerns as convenience, po- Copyright © 1996, Phi Delta Kappa Educational Founda- 
litical milieu, and so on. tion. Reprinted by permission. 


Source: Paul A. Wagner, Understanding Professional Ethics 





Second, teachers can establish a beneficial classroom climate by creating an en- 
vironment of safety and trust where students are free from fear and ridicule, 
where a spirit of cooperation and friendly competition prevails, and where stu- 
dents are working hard and feeling the satisfaction of learning. 

Third, teachers can establish an ethical dialogue in their classrooms by dis- 
cussing with students the core ethical values (such as honesty, respect for others, 
and responsibility) that come into play in the curriculum and the life of the 
school. 

The everyday ethics of teaching, then, means doing the job as it ought to be done. 
It means realizing the preciousness of the minutes and hours that you spend with 
students and making sure they do not waste their time with you. 


Codes of Professional Ethics 


Teachers do not struggle alone when they face ethical issues. Besides their own 
understanding, reasoning, courage, and other qualities, they have the support of 
a professional group.* Professional groups, such as those of doctors, architects, 


*The extent to which teaching is or is not a profession is an important question and is the subject 
of Chapter 15. 
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and teachers, have special obligations to their clients. Because of their special 
knowledge and power, they have an ethical responsibility to those they serve. 
The way teachers do their work is regulated, then, both by their own ethical 
standards and by those of the teaching profession. Whereas some professions 
have formulated their own universal code of ethics (like the Hippocratic oath 
taken by all medical doctors), there are several published codes of ethics for 
teachers. The best known is the code of the National Education Association 
(NEA), which includes such statements as “The educator strives to help each stu- 
dent realize his or her potential as a worthy and effective member of society.” The 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT) has a “Bill of Rights” that deals with the 
ethical treatment teachers should receive. It contains what it refers to as self- 
evident truths, for example, “The right of teachers to be secure in their jobs, free 
from political influence or public clamor, shall be established by law. The right to 


Preamble 

The educator, believing in the worth and dignity of 
each human being, recognizes the supreme impor- 
tance of the pursuit of truth, devotion to excellence, 
and the nurture of democratic principles. Essential to 
these goals is the protection of freedom to learn and to 
teach and the guarantee of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. The educator accepts the responsibility 
to adhere to the highest ethical standards. 

The educator recognizes the magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility inherent in the teaching process. The de- 
sire for the respect and confidence of one’s colleagues, 
of students, of parents, and of the members of the 
community provides the incentive to attain and main- 
tain the highest possible degree of ethical conduct. 
The Code of Ethics of the Education Profession indicates 
the aspiration of all educators and provides standards 
by which to judge conduct. 

The remedies specified by the NEA and/or its affil- 
iates for the violation of any provision of this Code 
shall be exclusive and no such provision shall be en- 
forceable in any form other than one specifically des- 
ignated by the NEA or its affiliates. 


Principle I—Commitment to the Student 

The educator strives to help each student realize his or 
her potential as a worthy and effective member of so- 
ciety. The educator therefore works to stimulate the 


spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge and un- 
derstanding, and the thoughtful formulation of wor- 
thy goals. 

In fulfillment of the obligation to the student, the 
educator— 


1. Shall not unreasonably restrain the student from 
independent action in the pursuit of learning. 


. Shall not unreasonably deny the student access to 
varying points of view. 


. Shall not deliberately suppress or distort subject 
matter relevant to the student’s progress. 


. Shall make reasonable effort to protect the student 
from conditions harmful to learning or to health 
and safety. 


. Shall not intentionally expose the student to em- 
barrassment or disparagement. 


. Shall not on the basis of race, color, creed, sex, na- 
tional origin, marital status, political or religious 
beliefs, family, social or cultural background, or 
sexual orientation, unfairly: 


a. Exclude any student from participation in any 
program; 


b. Deny benefits to any student; 


c. Grant any advantage to.any student. 
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teach is a property right, based upon the inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.”? A third example is the Boston University Educator’s Affir- 
mation, which is taken voluntarily in a special ceremony, typically in the junior 
year. More like the Hippocratic oath taken by physicians, this statement is a posi- 
tive declaration of the high ideals and professional standards to which teachers 
commit themselves: 


Boston University Educator's Affirmation 


one school’s code 


I dedicate myself to the life of an educator, to laying the living foundations upon 
which successor generations must continue to build their lives. 

I dedicate myself to the advancement of learning, for I know that without it our 
successors will lack both the vision and the power to build well. 


. Shall not use professional relationships with stu- 
dents for private advantage. 


. Shall not disclose information about students ob- 
tained in the course of professional service, unless 
disclosure serves a compelling professional pur- 
pose or is required by law. 


Principle II—Commitment to 

the Profession 

The education profession is vested by the public with 
a trust and responsibility requiring the highest ideals 
of professional service. 

In the belief that the quality of the services of the 
education profession directly influences the nation 
and its citizens, the educator shall exert every effort to 
raise professional standards, to promote a climate that 
encourages the exercise of professional judgment, 
to achieve conditions which attract persons worthy 
of the trust to careers in education, and to assist in 
preventing the practice of the profession by unquali- 
fied persons. 

In fulfillment of the obligation to the profession, 
the educator— 


1. Shall not in an application for a professional posi- 
tion deliberately make a false statement or fail to 
disclose a material fact related to competency and 
qualifications. 


. Shall not misrepresent his/her professional quali- 
fications. 


. Shall not assist entry into the profession of a per- 
son known to be unqualified in respect to charac- 
ter, education, or other relevant attribute. 


. Shall not knowingly make a false statement con- 
cerning the qualifications of a candidate for a pro- 
fessional position. 


. Shall not assist a noneducator in the unauthorized 
practice of teaching. 


. Shall not disclose information about colleagues ob- 
tained in the course of professional service unless 
disclosure serves a compelling professional pur- 
pose or is required by law. 


. Shall not knowingly make false or malicious state- 
ments about a colleague. 


. Shall not accept any gratuity, gift, or favor that 
might impair or appear to influence professional 
decisions or actions. 


Source: From National Education Association, Code of Ethics 
of the Education Profession, adopted by the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly, 1985. Used by permission. 
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I dedicate myself to the cultivation of character, for I know that humanity cannot 
flourish without courage, compassion, honesty, and trust. 

I dedicate myself to the advancement of my own learning and to the cultivation 
of my own character, for I know that I must bear witness in my own life to the 
ideals that I have dedicated myself to promote in others. 

In the presence of this gathering, I bind myself to this affirmation.‘ 





Once upon a time, teachers were like the kings and queens of small kingdoms. 
Their authority was wide and their decisions were rarely questioned. Students 
who would not or could not do the work were “held back” or told not to come 
back. Students who did not conform to the teacher’s standards of behavior were 
expelled. Students and their parents tended to view education as a special oppor- 
tunity that put definite responsibilities on their shoulders. 

In the last few decades, however, the attitude toward schooling in our country 
has changed. The authority of the adults in general and teachers in particular has 
eroded noticeably, and students are often more fixated on their rights than on 

b. ¥t their responsibilities. There are many reasons for this change, but suffice it to say 

rise in litigation that we are a very litigious society. Our country has more lawyers per capita than 
any other nation in the world. And our increasing tendency to use the courts to 
settle differences and conflicts has had its impact on the work of the teacher. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that our new consciousness of the 
teacher’s legal responsibilities and our heightened sense of students’ rights have 
helped to rid schools of dictatorial practices by teachers and administrators; the 
systematic denial of rights to students, such as freedom of speech and prayerful 
assembly (under certain conditions); and the abusive use of corporal punish- 
ment. The new presence of the law in educational matters is, like many changes, 
a mixed bag. 

== Woodrow Wilson once said, “The law that will work is merely the summing 

law = collective judgment up in legislative form of the moral judgment that the community has already 

reached.” Our laws, then, are our collective social judgments and decisions about 

what is fair. Laws differ from codes of ethics, though, because they apply to all 

the people, not to a particular group like doctors or teachers. Laws are 

public, whereas ethics can reflect one’s private standards. And laws 

which governs least, have judicial teeth, whereas codes of ethics do not. Rarely is a teacher 

because its people suspended, or expelled, or even sanctioned by the teaching profession 

for violations of the NEA’s Code of Ethics.° However, teachers are reg- 
ularly affected by the law and occasionally are brought to court. 


That government is best 


discipline themselves. 
S JEFFERSON 
The Teacher and Due Process 


» A young junior high teacher, on a lark, changes his “image.” He comes to 
school one Monday morning sporting a shaved head and a diamond stud ear- 
ring. He is fired on Tuesday. 
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D A teacher gives a speech at a meeting of the local gay and lesbian alliance. The 
newspaper runs a story on the event, and the superintendent asks her to re- 
sign quietly. 


Bb A business education teacher who has been teaching for three years has been 
visited by administrators only twice during that period. He loves teaching, but 
has only just recently begun to feel competent. Instead of getting the expected 
letter from the superintendent outlining the upcoming tenure review process, 
he receives a dismissal notice claiming that his teaching is not up to the dis- 
trict’s standards. 


All three of these examples represent violations of the teachers’ rights to due 
process. Due process is one of the most important principles embedded in our 
nation’s laws. The essential meaning of due process in education is that fairness 
should be rendered and teachers’ rights as individuals should not be violated. 
Due process protections come directly from two amendments to our Constitu- 
tion. The Fifth Amendment states that “no person shall... be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” The Fourteenth Amendment 
adds, “nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” 


Two Types of Due Process When judging the fairness of an action, there are 
two due process concerns. One, substantive due process, has to do with the issue 
itself. The other, procedural due process, concerns the fairness of the process fol- 
lowed. For example, if a teacher is fired because he wears a nose ring, this is an 
issue of substantive due process: Is this matter substantive enough in this partic- 
ular circumstance to deny a teacher employment? What is a fair decision in this 
matter? Procedural due process would involve how the case is handled. Suppose 
the teacher, after hearing several rumors that the nose ring is irking the superin- 
tendent, gets a curt letter saying his “services are no longer needed.” Is this 
process fair? Has the teacher had a fair chance to defend himself? 

The precise meaning of procedural due process changes from state to state, 
but the Supreme Court decision in Goldberg v. Kelly (1970) indicated that “the 
minimum procedural safeguards . . . demanded by rudimentary due process” 
would include the following: 


The opportunity to be heard at a reasonable time and place. 

Timely and adequate notice giving details of the reasons for the proposed suspen- 
sion or dismissal. 

An effective opportunity to defend oneself, including oral presentation of evi- 
dence and arguments. 

An opportunity to confront and cross-examine witnesses. 

The right to retain an attorney. 

A decision resting solely on the legal rules and evidence adduced at the hearing. 

A statement of the reasons for the determination and the evidence relied on. 

An impartial decision maker.® 


due process = fairness 


substantive due process 


procedural safeguards 
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The principle of due process and these guidelines reach into many corners of the 
teacher’s life, as we will see in the next section. 


Contracts, Tenure, and Dismissal 


Few teachers are “independent operators,” like painters, novelists, or even some 
lawyers. Teachers are employees of the local board of education or, in the case of 
private schools, usually of a board of trustees. As such, they have a legal set of 
relationships with the board. 


Contracts to Teach All teachers, new or old, sign a contract with their board 
of education (or trustees) outlining the rights and responsibilities of each party 
to the agreement. Typically the contract will deal with salary, the area or areas of 
instruction, class size, length of teaching day, and the procedure teachers should 
follow if they have a grievance (that is, a formal complaint against the employer 
or a concern about some aspect of their work). Also, if the teachers in a district 
are represented by a particular teachers’ association or union, the contract will 
acknowledge it as the teachers’ bargaining agent. 
To be considered a legally enforceable document, a contract must do the 

following: 


1. Have a lawful subject matter 
. Represent a meeting of the minds of both parties 
Include an exchange of something of value (called a consideration) 


. Be entered into by parties who are competent to do so 


. Be written in proper form (instead of in vague terms, such as “pay the teacher 
what he or she is worth”) 


In addition, the school board must act officially to ratify a teacher’s contract.’ 
Contracts are for a set period of time. Most new teachers work on a contract that 
has to be renewed annually if the teacher is to stay on. Even teachers on tenure 
(to be discussed shortly) sign a yearly contract stipulating the terms of employ- 
ment. Occasionally teachers work under a continuing contract, which states that 
its terms will remain in force until the teacher is given notice that termination 
will occur on a particular date. 

Sometimes a teacher is dismissed, and sometimes a teacher leaves a position 
for a different job in or out of education. If either party, the teacher or the board 
of education, violates any of the terms of the contract, such an action is called a 
breach of contract and can lead to a lawsuit. When an injured party successfully 
sues the other party for breach of contract, the court may order that the contract 
be fulfilled, that the injured party receive monetary damages, or both. For in- 
stance, the district may have to rehire a fired teacher and pay damages. Or a 
teacher who walks away from a job may have to pay the district’s cost of finding a 
replacement. Since your own contract will govern many important details of 
your life as a teacher, study it carefully before signing it. 
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Tenure The word tenure comes from the Latin root “to hold,’ as in “hold that 
job.” New teachers begin their careers as probationary employees. They are full- 
fledged teachers in their classrooms, but they are on trial in their school districts. 
States differ as to tenure, but typically teachers can remain in this temporary sta- 
tus for three years. At that time, they are eligible for tenure. 

Tenure represents permanence of position, and the teacher who has tenure 
has, in effect, a long-term right to a contract with the school district. Once 
granted tenure, a teacher can be dismissed only “for cause”—that is, for a good 
reason that will withstand the scrutiny of the courts, such as sexually molesting a 
student, gross negligence, or gross incompetence. The general purpose of tenure 
was nicely stated by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1957: tenure helps to 
maintain “an adequate and competent teaching staff, free from political or arbi- 
trary interference.” In addition, tenure allows “capable and competent teachers” 
to feel secure and to perform their duties efficiently.® 

Bear in mind two additional points about tenure laws. First, a teacher is 
granted tenure not as, say, a third-grade teacher or a vocational education 
teacher, but simply as a teacher. School boards have the right to transfer and re- 
assign teachers within the district. Second, states differ in their tenuring proce- 
dures. In some states, tenure comes automatically with the fourth year’s contract. 
In others, teachers must first pass the formal tenure review process, which exam- 
ines performance and assesses their professional competence. 


Dismissal Occasionally teachers fail; they simply cannot handle the job. Or 
they make a big mistake, such as striking a child in anger. Occasionally, too, 
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teachers have “philosophical differences” with administrators, sometimes further 
complicated by mild or severe cases of “personality conflict.” These situations, 
and many more, may result in an attempt to dismiss a teacher, and dismissal pro- 
cedures are covered by the laws in each state. 

If a school district decides in the middle of a school year (and therefore in the 
middle of a contract) to dismiss an untenured teacher, the teacher always has a 
right to a full hearing and due process. On the other hand, if the district decides 
not to extend a second- or third-year contract to a new teacher, the situation is 
less clear. Although in some states an untenured teacher who is not being rehired 
can demand a hearing, in most states the school district does not have to justify 
its reasons for not rehiring. 

For tenured teachers, the legal situation is different. Tenure is protected under 
the Fourteenth Amendment and is considered part of the teacher’s “property.” In 
a sense, the tenured teacher has “earned” and “owns” the job, and he or she can 
be separated from it only under very special circumstances. Here the teacher can 
call on the full protection of the law, as she or he would if someone were trying 
to take away a home or a car. To justify dismissal, the school district must prove 
that the tenured teacher has violated some provision of the tenure law. Again, 
states vary concerning what they consider due cause for dismissal. The most 
common reasons include immorality, insubordination, incompetence, and 
unprofessional behavior. It is the responsibility of the courts to weigh the indi- 
vidual situation, to review the law on the subject, and to determine whether the 
case justifies dismissal. 


Reduction in Force There is one category of dismissal in which the teacher’s 
standing and conduct seem to play a minor part. Called reduction in force (RIF), 
or riffing in slang, it occurs when there are more teachers than are needed anda 
school district, for economic reasons, must let some of the teachers go. Though 
common in the 1970s and 1980s, when student enrollments were shrinking, riff- 
ing is rarely used for this reason today. 

Sometimes the courts allow schools to dismiss teachers as a result of curricu- 
lar reorganization. For example, a school board might decide to drop its classical 
language department. Normally, though, riffing occurs in a climate of economic 
crisis. Although those who select which teachers to rif typically respect the se- 
niority principle (bad news for beginning teachers), states vary in this respect. In 
some states, the law is relatively silent about whom the school district can let go 
and how it can do so, leaving the decisions up to the individual boards. 


The Teacher and Liability 


When you were in elementary or secondary school, did you ever wonder (as we 
did) why teachers seemed to get so upset with students who ran in the halls, 
bounded down the stairways, or engaged in a little friendly wrestling? The prob- 
able reason behind their concern may be well expressed in one word: liability. 
Liability means blame, as in “The teacher can be held liable for the student’s sep- 
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arated shoulder” and other accidents and mistakes; that is, the teacher behaved 
negligently or intentionally in a way that allowed the injury to happen. 

Teachers are responsible for ensuring the safety and well-being of their stu- 
dents in their own classrooms and work spaces and in the activities they oversee. 
This includes fieldtrips and after-school clubs and activities, such as band, sports, 
and play rehearsals. Teachers are also liable if they observe a student in some po- 
tentially dangerous act that eventually turns out to be harmful and they do noth- 
ing. Turning one’s back on misbehavior in no way lessens this responsibility. 
Teachers can be held liable for acts of omission. 

A major potential source of liability is the teacher’s absence from the class- 
room. For a variety of reasons, teachers sometimes leave their classrooms unat- 
tended and thus their students unsupervised. If an injury occurs during an 
absence and a suit is brought, the court is quite concerned, first, with whether the 
teacher’s absence contributed to the possibility of the injury (would it have hap- 
pened if the teacher had been there?) and, second, with what special circum- 
stances surrounded the absence. If some of the students had a history of fighting 
or if clear evidence suggested that the class might behave irresponsibly, the court 
will lean toward finding the teacher liable. If the teacher had a good reason to be 
away from the class or if the incident was a freak event, the teacher will have little 


to worry about from the courts. 


Liability Precautions Injuries and accidents are inevitable in schools. With 
hundreds of students and myriad activities, something unplanned and hurtful is 
to be expected. From the standpoint of liability, teachers need to be able to show 
that they have been “reasonably prudent.” They need to be able to demonstrate, 


for example, that 
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The school playground can 
be dangerous... and an 
area of potential teacher 
liability. (© Myrleen 
Ferguson/PhotoEdit) 
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» They made a reasonable attempt to anticipate dangerous situations. 
» They provided proper supervision. 

» They took precautions. 

D They established rules. 


» They gave a warning to minimize the chances of students getting hurt. 


Since teachers are vulnerable to legal suit, it is important that they be covered by 
some form of liability insurance. However, in recent years, many teachers have 
been scared into buying more insurance than they need or, more commonly, into 
buying insurance when they are already covered by school district insurance poli- 
cies. Therefore, the new teacher should check on-the-job coverage with the dis- 
trict’s personnel director before beginning work. 

One area in which experts claim teachers are particularly at risk is automobile 
liability.? Often teachers volunteer to take students in their own cars to a sports 
game or ona fieldtrip. Even if teachers have personal insurance, they often do not 
have enough to cover liability claims if a serious accident happens. Before taking 
students in a private car, the teacher needs to be sure that the district’s insurance 
policy covers such cases or that his or her own policy is adequate. 

In all these issues of liability, it is important for the teacher to use good judg- 
ment. Accidents often “just happen,” and there may be no liability. As noted ear- 
lier, if a school injury results in a legal suit, the courts will try to determine if the 
teacher was providing reasonable care and, in general, was acting in a prudent 
and careful manner. 


Self-Defense 


Schools are very crowded places, and they are crowded, by definition, with im- 
mature individuals. Thus, it is not at all surprising that conflicts erupt and teach- 
ers find themselves encountering hostile behavior. For instance, a teacher may 
have to break up a playground fight or stop some students from vandalizing an- 
other student’s locker. Or a student may strike a teacher in anger. 

Self-defense is defined broadly here to take in all these situations. In the first 
two cases, fighting and vandalism, the teacher is expected to intercede in the in- 
terest of safety. In a fight, for instance, the teacher must act to stop the students 
from hurting one another. Strong words usually are effective, but sometimes the 
teacher must become physically involved. The operating principle here is “rea- 
sonable force.” If a teacher uses reasonable force, and if, in the process of stop- 
ping the fight and separating the students, a student suffers an injury (say, a 
strained wrist or dislocated arm), the courts typically will find that the teacher is 
not liable. If the same injuries resulted from a fight the teacher did not act to 
stop, he or she may be held liable. 

In more obvious cases of self-defense, a student {Heeatens or actually strikes a 
teacher, and the principle of reasonable force applies here too. What constitutes 
reasonable force is generally a matter of common sense, but the heat of the mo- 
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ment can make good judgment difficult. In one case, a male seventh-grader who 
weighed 110 pounds struck a 220-pound coach. The coach grabbed the boy, 
lifted him off the ground, and threw him against a wall, breaking the child’s back. 
When brought to court, the teacher-coach claimed self-defense. He lost—and 
lost big time. Usually in the court’s view, it is the teacher’s responsibility to keep a 
level head. 


Assault and Battery A teacher’s recourse against an abusive student is gov- 
erned by assault and battery laws. In legal terms, assault has come to mean a 
threat to do harm. Threats should always be taken seriously and reported to the 
principal, but their legal status depends very much on the student’s ability to 
carry through on the threat. An angry fourth-grader’s threat to “do something 
terrible to you” does not have the same status as a high school junior’s threat to 
put sugar in the gas tank of your new car. 

Battery means a willful attack on another that results in harm. Being uninten- 
tionally knocked to the hall floor by a rushing student is not battery. (It may, 
however, call for some disciplinary action by the school.) Being intentionally 
pushed by a student or a parent is an entirely different matter and makes the 
pusher immediately liable. 

Incidents of assault or battery should be promptly reported and disciplinary 
action demanded or legal charges filed. Often teachers, particularly new teachers, 
are hesitant about making a fuss or turning offending students in to the proper 
school authorities. But verbal abuse and physical violence have no place in our 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Freedom of Expression 


If an employee of a business “sounds off” in a very public manner about his or 
her boss, the law provides the employee no protection against being fired. For 
much of our history, this was the case for public school teachers also. Even 
throughout most of this century, teachers who publicly criticized administrators’ 
decisions or school board policies received little sympathy from judges. The atti- 
tude of the courts was that judges had no business interfering in the legitimate 
affairs of the schools. Things changed, though, as a result of Marvin Pickering. 

Pickering, a high school English teacher, wrote a long and sarcastic letter in 
the local newspaper about his superintendent and school board. He accused 
them of, among other things, taking the local taxpayers “to the cleaners,’ mak- 
ing excessive expenditures on athletics, and forcing teachers to live in an atmos- 
phere of totalitarianism. Pickering was fired. He sued for his job, and the original 
court verdicts upheld the firing. Although his letter contained factual errors and 
exaggerations, when the case was appealed before the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1968, the Court ruled in Pickering’s favor, ordering that he be reinstated and 
compensated.!° : 

In effect, the Court said in the Pickering decision that society needs to balance 
the interests of a teacher, as a citizen commenting on issues of public concern, 
and the interests of the state, as the teacher’s employer trying to promote 
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What's the Policy? 

As information and ideas have increasingly per- 
meated the world of children, the debate over cen- 
sorship has heated up considerably. Policies about 
approval of teaching material or about “appropri- 
ate material” are rarely called censorship by dis- 
trict or school administrators, but they often 
forbid the use or display by students and teachers 
of certain books or academic materials. 

Among the most common causes for invoking 
censorship policies are “the three Ss”: swear words, 
Satanism, and sex. In Monroeville, New Jersey, a 
parent objected to a school copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary because it contains sexually explicit defini- 
tions. It was removed. In Texas, schools have 
banned certain jewelry, clothing, and symbols— 
including the peace sign and Star of David—that 
some believe are associated with Satanism. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

New teachers, typically fresh from the freewheel- 
ing intellectual environment of the college cam- 
pus, are often shocked to discover censorship in 
the schools. Often, too, they discover it the hard 
way: they are reprimanded when a school news- 
paper they are supervising contains an off-color 
joke or vulgar language; a children’s book their 
college teachers were wild about turns up on the 
district’s banned list; they are expected to con- 


front students who have downloaded pornogra- 


phy or racist materials from the Internet during 
class. No one had told them about oe but 
it is nevertheless there. 

Consequences for teachers who choose not to 


censor their activities or materials can be severe. 


Recently, for example, an experienced and highly 
respected journalism teacher was released from 
~ her role as advisor to the school newspaper. The 
i school principal i in particular was dissatisfied with 
e tone and much of the content of the school 
ne ee everal of the journalism students and — 
r staffers are § sure that their advisor- 


teacher was released because she supported them 
in writing such hard-hitting articles as an in- 
vestigative piece on how easily teenagers can buy 
cigarettes in the town’s local stores. They are con- 
vinced that replacing her is an act of censorship, 
and they are currently suing the school authorities 
for denying their rights to free speech. 

It is useful, then, for a new teacher to inquire 
about any censorship issues before accepting a 
new assignment. But since even the word censor- 


ship sets people’s teeth on edge, we recommend 


that you inquire instead about policies dealing 


_with “controversial material” or policies guiding 


the selection of “appropriate teaching materials.” 


What Are the Pros? 


Many parents, community members, and even 
teachers firmly believe children and adolescents 
are not ready to be exposed to everything. Fur- 
ther, they believe the school board has the respon- 
sibility to put in place and monitor censorship 
policies designed to protect students from expo- 
sure to inappropriate material. 

The late Albert Shanker, a legendary fighter for 
teachers’ rights, nicely stated the larger issue be- 


hind such cases: 


There is a tension between a teacher’s aca- 
demic freedom and a community’s right to 
prescribe an appropriate curriculum for its 
students, between a teacher’s academic free- 
dom and his responsibility not to indoctrinate 

_ his students, between the school board’s right 
to set a curriculum and a parent’s right to de- 
termine what is appropriate for his child, . 
between a student’s right to learn whatever he 
wants and the parent’s right to shield his child 
from potentially harmful ideas. 


What Are the Cons? 


The limits on academic freedom and free speech | 


that such policies impose may end up being too 
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Policy Matters! (cont’d) 


constricting. As a result, students and teachers 
_ might be forbidden to engage in potentially valu- 
able learning experiences. Groups such as the 
American Association of University Professors 
have taken strong positions calling for more free- 
dom in all classrooms, not just the college class- 
room. They report the growing threat of 
censorship at all levels of education and have 
called for teachers to be granted the professional 
right to select the material they believe is useful in 
promoting teaching and learning. 


What Do You Think? 


1. Do you believe it is appropriate for precolle- 
giate schools to have censorship rules? 
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2. What censorship issues, if any, came up dur- 
ing your years in elementary and secondary 
school? . 


3. What do you think is the most appropriate 
way to explore the censorship policies of a 
_ potential place of employment? 


Sources: David Hill, “Defending Mrs. Halas,” Education Week, 
March 10, 1999; “Schools Fend Off More Attempts at Cen- 
sorship,” USA Today, August 30, 1990, p. 1D; Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Pre-College Education, Liberty and 
Learning in the Schools (Washington, DC: American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, 1986); the Shanker statement is 
from p. 3 of this report. 


smoothly running schools. So although the Court affirmed the teacher's right to 
free expression, it pointed out that this First Amendment protection is not an 
absolute right. In many possible situations, such as when teachers become dis- 
ruptive forces in a school or make irresponsible statements, the courts will not 
support their expression of their views. For instance, in 1981 the courts ruled 
against a teacher who had claimed that the racially derogatory comments he 
made to his principal and assistant principal were constitutionally protected."! 
As with many other legal issues discussed in this chapter, the courts apply a 
“balancing test,” reviewing each case individually and trying to weigh the rights 
of the teacher or students to free expression against the legitimate interests of the 
particular community. As a U.S. court of appeals stated in the 1970s Scoville v. 
Board of Education case, “Freedom of speech includes the right to criticize and 
protest school policies in a nondisruptive manner, but it does not include the use 
of ‘fighting’ words or the abuse of superiors with profane and vulgar speech.” 


Symbolic Expression Personal expression is not limited to spoken and writ- 
ten words. Dress styles, arm bands, and buttons have been used in recent years to 
“make a statement.” Typically the courts support teachers (and students) in these 
cases of free symbolic expression. A key issue here involves the potential of this 
type of expression to lead to “substantial disruption” within the school. For in- 
stance, if a teacher wears a Ku Klux Klan button in a high school with African 
American students, or if two groups of students are feuding and their wearing 
their “colors” or jacket insignia provokes fighting, the symbols can be forbidden. 
On the other hand, these judgments cannot be a matter of a teacher's or an 
administrator’s “taste.” Bans on symbolic expression of one’s views or preferences 


Scoville v. Board of Education 
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must be based on clear indications that the efficiency or safety of the school is 
endangered. 


Academic Freedom A subcategory of freedom of expression, academic free- 
dom, deals largely with issues in the classroom and the teachers’ (and students’) 
rights to discuss ideas and read material of their choosing. 

Conflict often arises from discussions of controversial issues such as sexual 
mores, gun control, or abortion. If such issues are a part of the school’s curricu- 
lum, there is rarely a problem. But when a teacher “adds” them to the curriculum, 
he or she needs to make a reasonable case that they are relevant to the curricu- 
lum. Dismissal for teaching controversial issues may or may not be upheld by the 
courts. Teaching volatile issues that may disrupt a particular school, such as 
homosexuality or the alleged characteristics of different races, is frowned on by 
the courts. So is teaching controversial material considered unsuitable for the age 
of the students. 

Political issues, both local and national, are also a point of tension. In the 
classroom, teachers may discuss current political controversies, but they must 
deal with them neutrally and in a balanced way. Away from work, advocating a 
particular cause or political party is fine, as long as the teacher does not behave 
as a partisan supporter in the classroom. 

Particular essays and books that contain sexually explicit material or even 
words that are offensive to certain members of a community have been a great 
source of legal controversy in schools. In one important case, Keefe v. Geanakos 
(1969), a Massachusetts English teacher, Robert Keefe, assigned his students an 
article from the well-respected Atlantic Monthly that contained offensive lan- 
guage. Keefe’s assignment caused a storm, and he was eventually fired for refus- 
ing to agree not to assign the article again. Subsequently, he was reinstated by a 
circuit court decision because the offending language existed in a number of 
books already in the school library; because the school board had not notified 
him that such material was prohibited; and, finally, because that court believed 
the word in question was not all that shocking to the students. As the decision 
stated, “With the greatest respect to such parents, their sensibilities are not the 
full measure of what is proper education.”’ 

Issues of academic freedom often generate a great deal of heat. When they 
reach the courts, the following considerations, among others, are brought to 
bear: 


1. The teacher’s purpose 

2. The educational relevance of the controversial publication 

3. The age of the students involved 

4. The quality of the disputed teaching material and its effects on the class!4 
Perhaps the most important point to remember is that academic freedom is 


limited: it cannot be used to protect the incompetent teacher or the indoctrinat- 
ing zealot. 
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Teachers bring into their classrooms more than their minds and their lesson 
plans. They bring their attitudes and values. Elementary and secondary teachers 
traditionally have been considered extensions of the family in passing on to the 
young the community’s positive values. In past generations, teachers who be- 
haved in ways counter to the community’s values were dismissed. Teachers were 
summarily fired for homosexuality, being pregnant and single, living with some- 
one of the opposite sex, using illegal drugs, being publicly drunk, or committing 
a crime. However, the late 1960s saw a reconsideration of the community’s right 
to require certain standards of behavior and of individuals’ rights to their own 
lifestyles and values. Although some areas are still legally quite uncertain, on 
many questions judicial opinion (the way judges are tending to rule) is clear. 


Personal Appearance: Hair, Clothes, and Weight Although in the late 
1960s and early 1970s the courts tended to rule in favor of teachers’ rights to do 
what they wished with their hair, currently the courts are siding more often with 
school districts’ rights to impose reasonable grooming codes for teachers. Teach- 
ers, according to the current view, do not have a constitutional right concerning 
their “style of plumage.” 

The situation is similar for clothing. Courts are upholding districts’ judgments 
on skirts that are considered too short, as well as the requirement (in some 
districts) that male teachers wear neckties. Courts are asserting that the First 
Amendment does not extend to “sartorial choice.” 

For health reasons, obesity may be its own punishment. However, does a 
school district have a right to fire a teacher because it decides she or he is too fat? 
A California school district released a forty-two-year-old female physical educa- 
tion teacher because, at 5 feet 7 inches and 225 pounds, the district felt she was 
“unfit for service.” Her principal argued that she “did not serve as a model of 
health and vigor” and was restricted in her ability to perform on the trampoline, 
in gymnastics and modern dance, and in other aspects of the program.'° Here, 
though, the court sided with the teacher, claiming that the district had not 
proved that her girth had impaired her performance. 


Private Sexual Behavior In the past, sexual behavior was considered an area 
in which a community had a complete right to impose its standards on people 
selected to teach its children. Currently, however, the courts are increasingly 
viewing teachers’ private sexual habits or preferences as separate from their pub- 
lic, professional lives as teachers. A landmark case involved Marc Morrison, who 
was fired after his former lover, another male teacher, reported their brief rela- 
tionship to the superintendent. Believing that the state’s law requiring teachers to 
be models of good conduct applied to the case, that teachers are required to im- 
press on their charges “principles of morality,’ and, further, that homosexual be- 
havior is contrary to the moral standards of the people of California, the school 
district believed it was on solid ground in dismissing Morrison. 
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However, in 1969 the California Supreme Court ruled in Morrison’s favor. It 
acknowledged that homosexuality is, for many people, an uncertain or contro- 
versial area of morality. But the court made an important distinction between a 
teacher’s private life and his or her professional performance. Since there was 
no evidence that Morrison’s sexual orientation had ever been part of his relation- 
ship with his students, or in any way affected the performance of his teaching 
duties, or, in fact, affected his relationship with his fellow teachers, he was 
reinstated.!” 

Similarly, cases involving pregnancy out of wedlock and unmarried couples 
living together are being settled in favor of the individual teacher. However, the 
conditions just cited are required. The behavior must not intrude into the class- 
room or seriously affect the teacher’s professional performance. Flaunting one’s 
deviation from the community’s standard tends to increase the chances that the 
courts will uphold dismissal. In all these cases, though, circumstances play a cru- 
cial role in the courts’ final opinion. 


Conduct with Students Whereas the courts have become increasingly lenient 
on issues of private sexual behavior, the line is being held firm with regard to so- 
cially unacceptable behavior that spills over into the classroom. One sure way to 
lose one’s teaching position is to make a sexual advance to a student. Usually one 
incident is enough to sustain a dismissal. The same goes for smoking marijuana, 
taking other drugs, public drinking to the point of drunkenness, or even using 
excessively obscene language in the presence of students. In this area, the teacher 
bears the full weight of the responsibility to be a role model. 

In general, then, except in matters of personal appearance, the courts are al- 
lowing teachers a good degree of freedom in their private and personal lifestyles 
as long as their choices and their behavior do not adversely affect their perfor- 
mance as teachers. Table 12.1 summarizes the court cases and rulings discussed 
in this and the previous sections. 


Copyright Laws 


Good teachers are always on the hunt for effective teaching materials: a story that 
carries a special message, a poem that captures an idea with beauty and economy, 
an article that contains the latest information about an issue students are study- 
ing. Having found the “perfect” piece, it is difficult to resist the temptation simply 
to copy it and share it with the class. And the wide availability of photocopying 
equipment makes this practice all too easy. 

Printed matter, however, is the product of someone’s labor, the same way a 
painting or a piece of furniture is. In the law, it is considered intellectual prop- 
erty. The creator or author has a legal right to receive a reward for his or her 
labor. Without such payment, few could afford to write books, plays, or articles. 
For this reason, first in 1909 and more recently in 1976, the U.S. Congress passed 
copyright laws to protect writers and publishers from-the unauthorized use of 
their material. 

For teachers, the heart of the current copyright law is its fair use guidelines, 
which help specify what printed materials teachers may photocopy and under 
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TABLE 12.1 Selected Court Cases Dealing with Teachers’ Rights 
and Responsibilities 
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what conditions they may do so. The general principle behind fair use is “not to 

impair the value of the owner’s copyright by diminishing the demand for that 

work, thereby reducing potential income for the owner.”!* In other words, if peo- 

ple simply copy printed materials whenever they want, they will not buy the 

books, and publishers and authors will suffer. Some copying is allowed, of course, 

and it is important for teachers to know what they may and may not do. 
Teachers may: 


) Make a single copy for class preparation of a chapter from a book; a newspa- 
per or magazine article, short story, essay, or poem; or a diagram, chart, pic- 
ture, or cartoon from a book or magazine 


) Make a copy for each of their students of a poem if it is fewer than 250 words 
and printed on not more than 2 pages; and one copy for each student of an ar- 
ticle or short story if it is fewer than 2,500 words 


Teachers may not: 


) Make copies of a work for their classes if another teacher in the same building 
already has copied that same material for his or her class 
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D Make copies of the same author’s work more than once a semester or make 
copies from the same anthology, text, or periodical issue more than three 
times a semester 


} Create a class anthology by copying material from several sources (a favorite 
trick of many teachers!) 


» Make multiple copies of weekly newspapers or magazines specifically de- 
signed for classrooms, or of consumable materials, such as copyrighted games, 
exercises, and particularly worksheets from workbooks 


b Charge more for legally permissible copies than it cost to copy them 


These guidelines may seem overly restrictive and technical, but teachers actually 
have more liberal guidelines for copying than the average citizen does. 


Videotapes, Software, and the Internet There is a great temptation for 
teachers to tape material “off the air” and to build tape libraries of material to use 
in instruction. Although this may be effective pedagogy, it may not be legal. 
Commercially produced videos are intellectual property and are also covered by 
our copyright laws. Copyrighted television programs (and most of them are 
copyrighted) can be kept for only forty-five days, after which they must be erased 
or taped over. Also, during the first ten days after the taping, the teacher may 
show the tape only twice: once for initial presentation and once when “instruc- 
tional reinforcement” is called for. Finally, schools cannot routinely record mate- 
rial for potential later use by a teacher. It can be done only at a teacher’s request. 

The personal computer has helped to revolutionize American life in general 
and American education in particular. (In Chapter 7, you learned more about 
how the use of technology can be an effective agent for reform in the schools.) In 
recent years, it has been possible to link up to nationwide networks of informa- 
tion through a telephone line or other cable. With these links, a world of infor- 
mation is at your fingertips. It is possible to copy information from government 
agencies, libraries, legal systems, and other schools with the touch of a button. 
For example, you may be tempted to copy a research report from an online news 
information service and make copies for all of the students in your class. Unless 
there are specific stipulations against such usage, this is acceptable practice. How- 
ever, intellectual property rules are currently a big issue on the Internet and 
World Wide Web, and the law is still evolving. 

Computer software programs are not treated in the same way as text, video 
clips, or still pictures. Commercially sold software differs from material “taken 
off” the Internet. Software should not be passed around and copied. In some 
cases, the software publisher may allow the purchaser to make one backup copy 
of the software, but making any other copies is a violation of the copyright laws. 
Although all of this may seem like “overkill,” it is important for teachers to follow 
the rules—not simply because it is the law, but because students will follow their 
example. 
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Reporting Child Abuse 


The abuse of children by their parents and other adults is a heinous crime. Child 
abuse includes beating and scarring; it also includes failure to provide a child 
with enough food, adequate clothing, or even dental care. High on the list too is 
incest, a frequently secret form of abuse that poisons the lives of many children. 
As a result of recent efforts in this area, all fifty states now require the reporting 
of suspected child abuse. Teachers have been a major target of this legislation, 
since they are often the only ones close enough to see or sense the violation an 
abused child has undergone. 

The laws vary somewhat from state to state, but they are quite specific about 
the teacher’s role. The law says not that teachers may report but that they must 
report suspected incidents. The teacher conveys any suspicions to the principal 
or the social agency that deals with child abuse. To protect a teacher from reac- 
tion to an incorrect report or from the anger of an offending parent, the report- 
ing is kept confidential. Further, teachers are granted immunity from accusations 
of slander or any possible libel suit. Without such protection, many teachers 
would hesitate to report their suspicions. Child abuse is clearly one of those areas 
where it is better to act and be wrong than to play it safe. (For a more detailed 
discussion of child abuse, see Chapter 5.) 
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Law, Religion, and the School 


According to the First Amendment to the Constitution, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” During the past two centuries, the American judicial system interpreted 
this amendment inconsistently with respect to the place of religion in public 
schools, a topic of high controversy and much public unrest in recent years. The 
controversy is not new: the role of religion has been a bone of contention since 
the beginning of public education in the United States. 
Among the questions currently being asked are the following: 


D May public tax money be spent for support of parochial schools? 

} What religious observances, if any, are permitted in public school classrooms? 
B May religious holidays be observed in public schools and, if so, which ones? 

D Is all prayer, public and private, illegal in our schools? 

D Are extracurricular religious clubs allowed in public schools? 


» May parents insist that schools provide alternative textbooks consistent with 
their religious beliefs? 


Prayer and Scripture in the School Until the mid-twentieth century, reli- 
gious observances, including Bible reading and prayers, were common in the 
public schools. In fact, Bible reading and the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer were 
required by the Constitution or by statutes in a number of states. In Abington 
School District v. Schempp (1963), however, the Supreme Court ruled both to be 
unconstitutional. 

In a 1962 decision (Engel v. Vitale), the Court had already ruled against the 
recitation of a nondenominational prayer, holding that Bible reading and prayer 
violate both clauses of the First Amendment. The Court recognized that the 
schools involved did not compel a child to join in religious activities if his or her 
parents objected; nevertheless, the Court held that the social pressures exerted on 
pupils to participate were excessive. In essence, no distinction was believed to ex- 
ist between voluntary and compulsory participation in religious activities. 

The Court did note that the study of comparative religion, the history of re- 
ligion, and the relationship of religion to civilization were not prohibited by this 
decision. It would also appear that, although the Bible may not be used to teach 
religion, it might, if objectively presented, be used in such areas of study as his- 
tory, civics, and literature. Indeed, most thoughtful people would agree that fail- 
ure to be conversant with the Old and New Testaments makes understanding of 
Western history and literature impossible. In the same way, if a student set out to 
learn about Chinese culture and was not permitted to read Confucius, he or she 
would be doomed to a very limited understanding. 

The Supreme Court has approved the right of public school pupils who so de- 
sire to say prayers and read scriptures of their choice in the morning before 
school starts or after the regular school day has ended. If prayers are said during 
lunch period, they must be silent. 
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In a more recent decision (Lee v. Weisman, 1992), the Court determined that 
the recitation of prayers at a public school function was unconstitutional. A prin- 
cipal of a public middle school, Robert Lee, had invited a rabbi to say a benedic- 
tion and invocation at the middle school graduation exercises, instructing the 
rabbi to offer nonsectarian prayers. Student Deborah Weisman and her father 
filed a suit in court seeking a permanent injunction against including prayers in 
graduation ceremonies. The Supreme Court used the following facts to reach its 
decision: (1) public school officials direct the performance of formal religious ex- 
ercises at graduation ceremonies, and (2) although such exercises do not require 
attendance, they are ina real sense obligatory for all students, even those who ob- 
ject. As a result, the Supreme Court upheld the decision of the lower court, rul- 
ing that it is unconstitutional to include clergy members who offer prayers as 
part of school graduation ceremonies.” 

Religious Clubs and Prayer Groups Are extracurricular religious clubs legal religious extracurricular clubs 
in public schools? Court decisions provide no clear guidelines here. In at least 
one case, a district judge ruled in favor of such clubs based on students’ right to 
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free speech. But a U.S. circuit court of appeals overturned the decision, maintain- 
ing that such clubs violated the First Amendment's “establishment of religion” 
clause. The Supreme Court did not clear the waters: the five-justice majority 
upheld the district court opinion on a technical point, but declined to comment 
on the constitutional issues raised.” 

In yet another case, Board of Education of Westside Community Schools v. Mer- 
gens (1990), the courts ruled that extracurricular religious group meetings held 
on public school grounds did not necessarily violate the Constitution. The Court 
stated that if the school provides a limited public access for other noncurricu- 
lum student groups, then, under the Equal Access Act, a student religious group 
may also use the school building for its meetings. Under these circumstances, 
then, a student religious group meeting in the cafeteria after school does not vi- 
olate the constitutional separation of church and state.*! A key point here is that 
the prayer and scripture-reading groups are student initiated and teachers do 
not participate. 


Religion and Secular Humanism The many court cases dealing with prayer 
in school, extracurricular clubs, and the presence of the Bible in schools, and the 
publicity surrounding them, have had a chilling effect on teachers and adminis- 
trators. Rather than get involved with what is clearly a controversial set of issues, 
many public educators have tended to discourage any expression or even men- 
tion of religious issues or topics. This, in turn, has caused a reaction from parents 
and others who think that by ignoring the religious dimension of life, the public 
schools create a distorted, and ultimately dangerous, view of humankind—a view 
labeled secular humanism. Secular humanism asserts the dignity of human be- 
ings but ignores the idea of God and the spiritual. 
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Objecting to what they see as the prevailing secular humanism of the schools, 
some parents contend that such fundamental questions as “What is a person’s true 
nature?” can be treated in schools from every perspective except the religious view. 
They claim that this is not only intellectually unbalanced but a danger to their chil- 
dren. Speaking to this issue, one legal scholar has written, “When government im- 
poses the content of school, it becomes the same deadening agent of repression 
from which the framers of the Constitution sought to free themselves.”** Many par- 
ents are voting not only with their pocketbooks, by turning down school budgets 
and tax requests for public schooling, but also with their feet, by walking away from 
the public school system. This trend has fueled a dramatic growth in religious 
schools and particularly in home schooling in recent years. 

Specific objections to secular humanism in the schools have taken a number 
of forms. Two examples are the controversies over teaching about the origins of 
the human race and those over the use of certain textbooks. 


The Creationism Versus Evolution Controversy Major concern over the teach- 
ing of evolution dates to the famous 1925 Scopes trial in Tennessee. Although at 
the time the trial came to national attention (and again decades later with the 
award-winning play and film Inherit the Wind, based on that trial), no legal 
precedents were set. The issue returned to the public eye when citizens asked for 
equal time for the biblical account of creation. In 1982, the Louisiana legislature 
passed the Balanced Treatment for Creation-Science and Evolution-Science Act, 
which quickly came to be known as the Balanced Treatment Act. The act defined 
scientific creationism as “the belief that the origins of the elements, the galaxy, the 
solar system, of life, of all the species of plants and animals, the origin of man, 
and the origin of all things and their processes and relationships were created ex 
nihilo (from nothing) and fixed by God.””? In addition to requiring that scien- 
tific creationism be taught whenever evolution was taught, the act required the 
development of curriculum guides and research services for teaching creation- 
ism. On the other hand, the act provided none of these resources or protections 
for those teaching evolution. 

After several challenges and lower court rulings, a case, Edwards v. Aguillard, 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court, which in 1987 ruled seven to two against the 
Balanced Treatment Act. According to the Court, the Balanced Treatment Act 
was, in fact, not balanced because its provisions favored the teaching of creation- 
ism over evolution. Further, the Court asserted, the Balanced Treatment Act was 
motivated by the legislature’s desire to promote a particular religious viewpoint 
and thereby violated the Constitution’s provision against the establishment ofa 
state-sponsored religion. Despite the Court’s arguments, few observers think this 
controversy has been settled. In 1999, the Kansas Board of Education voted on 
the state’s standard and no longer required the teaching of evolution in public 
schools.24 Within days, suits were filed challenging the decision. But although 68 
percent of Americans believe creationism should be taught in our schools,” it 
appears that the creationism-versus-evolution clash has become the battleground 
between those who believe the public schools have become antireligious and are 
promoting secularism and those opposed to the schools teaching a religious 
point of view. 
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The Textbook Controversy Recent court cases have been launched by funda- 
mentalist Christian parents who argue that texts used in their children’s public 
school classes are anti-Christian and thus a violation of their children’s constitu- 
tional rights. In a 1986 Tennessee case, a U.S. district judge agreed that students’ 
constitutional rights were violated when they were expelled after they refused to 
read certain texts. However, the following year a U.S. court of appeals reversed 
the decision of the lower court and ruled that the texts in question did not pro- 
mote or require a person to accept any religion.”° 

Shortly after, another challenge to the public schools’ choice of textbooks was 
made in Alabama by fundamentalist parents, students, and teachers. Forty-four 
textbooks used in history, social studies, and home economics courses were cited 
as advancing secular humanism. In this case (Smith v. Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Mobile County), the courts followed a pattern similar to that of the Ten- 
nessee case just described. Initially the district court ruled that secular humanism 
is a religion and that some of the textbooks in question did discriminate against 
theistic religion. On appeal, this decision was reversed, and the court ruled that 
the textbooks promoted neither secularism nor any other religion.’ 


Guidelines for Religious Neutrality Table 12.2 summarizes the court rul- 
ings on religion and the public schools. Yet with all the cases taken together, 
teachers may very well remain confused about what they can and cannot do. 
Thankfully, some attempts have been made to establish guidelines for the teacher 
and the school. 

Thomas McDaniel recommends a religious neutrality principle in the class- 
room and offers the following four guidelines for putting it into practice: 


1. Students may not be required to salute the flag or to stand for the flag salute if 
this conflicts with their religious beliefs. 


2. Bible reading, even without comment, may not be practiced in a public school 
when the intent is to promote worship. 


3. Prayer is an act of worship and as such cannot be a regular part of opening ex- 
ercises or other aspects of the regular school day. 


4. Worship services (such as prayer and Bible reading) are not constitutional even 
if voluntary rather than compulsory. Neither consensus, nor majority vote, nor 
excusing objectors from class or participation makes these practices legal.?8 


This principle of religious neutrality does not mean, however, that the public 
school must ignore religion. On the contrary, public schools are free to study the 
history and contributions (pro and con) of individual religions, to read the Bible 
as literature, and, in general, to expose students to our culture’s religious heritage. 
When teachers cross the line into advocating a particular religion or involving 
students in prayer, they become vulnerable to legal action. 

A few years ago, as debate over such issues continued, the White House asked 
the Department of Education to issue a directive on religion in the public 


TABLE 12.2 Selected U.S. 


Issue 


Teaching evolution and/or 
creationism 
Teaching evolution in 
public schools 


Balancing the teaching 
of creationism and evo- 
lution in public school 
curricula 


Public schooling, prayer, 
and the Bible 
The inclusion of Bible 
reading and prayer 


Reciting nondenomina- 
tional prayers at public 
school ceremonies 


Public schools and extra- 
curricular religious groups 
Extracurricular religious 
clubs meeting on public 
school property 
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Court Cases Dealing with Religion and the Schools 


Case 


_ Scopes v. State of 


Tennessee (1925) 


Edwards v. Aguillard 
(1987) 


Engel v. Vitale (1962) 


Abington School District 
v. Schempp (1963) 


Lee v. Weisman (1992) 


Board of Education of 
Westside Community 
Schools v. Mergens (1990) 


Ruling 


The court upheld the state law per- 
mitting the teaching of evolution as 


-an explanation of the origins of the 


universe. 


Schools teaching the biblical expla- 
nation of creation violate the 
Constitution’s provision against 
teaching a particular religious _ 
viewpoint. — 


Bible reading and teacher-led prayer 
in schools are in violation of the First — 


Amendment; because of the social 


pressures involved, there is no differ- 
ence between voluntary and com- 
pulsory prayer in school. However, 
private prayer and Bible reading are 
protected. 


Reading the Bible and reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools are in 
violation of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments; however, the Bible may 
be studied for historical, cultural, or 
other general educational purposes. 


It is unconstitutional to include 
adult-led prayers at public school 
ceremonies because all students are 
virtually obligated to attend cere- 
monies like graduations, even those 
students who object to the practice. 


If a public school allows a limited 
public forum for other extracurricular 
groups, the Equal Access Act indi- — 
cates that extracurricular religious 
groups may meet in public school 
buildings without violating the 
Constitution. 
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schools. The resulting guidelines are an attempt to find a new common ground 

between religious expression and religious freedom and, further, to correct the 
See perception (or the fact) that schools are hostile to religion. Among the specific 
White House guidelines points listed in the guidelines are the following: 


» Public schools should not interfere with or intrude on a family’s religious 


beliefs. 


» Public education should be respectful of religion, should be open to appropri- 
ate religious expression, and should teach about religion because it is so very 
much a part of our nation’s history. 


» Advocacy of religion by teachers and administrators has no place in public 
ea : J ; education. 
Teaching about religion is 
» Students’ religious clubs and groups are entitled to hold meetings, 
to have common prayer, to read scriptures, and to have their meet- 
ings publicized through school bulletin boards, newspapers, and 
our multicultural, public address systems. 


multiethnic society, 


not the same as teaching 


someone to be religious. In 


» Although school-sponsored prayer should not be permitted, it is ap- 
understanding another propriate to begin the school day with a moment of silence.” 
person’s faith will foster 
flan nce A nd har mony, q Although this directive from the Department of Education has been 
: well received by many parents and educators, it has not yet been tested 
in the courts. Nor does it address all of the conflicting issues surround- 
ing religion in public schools. 


goal common to all 
religions. 
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Many of the most important legal issues that affect the lives of teachers relate di- 
rectly to students and their rights. Students, particularly public school students, 
have a special status under the law. In this section, we will touch on a few of the 
more significant and current student-related issues that can affect the teacher. 


In Loco Parentis: Due Process and the Student 


For years, the courts used the legal principle of in loco parentis in cases involving 
students. This term literally means that the teacher(s) stands “in the place of the 
parents” and suggests parental concern and guidance. The teacher is expected to 
treat the student in a caring and informal manner instead of in the formal and 
legalistic manner that governs relationships “out in the world.” By the same rea- 
soning, since we do not require due process in the home, for a long time it was 
not valued in the schools. 

Gradually, though, in court cases such as Tinker?°‘and others, the in loco par- 
entis principle has eroded, and the courts have come to appreciate that students 
often need to be protected from the arbitrary use of authority. As a direct result, 
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many schools have developed clear statements governing procedures for expul- 
sion, suspension, student privacy, freedom of speech and publication, and vari- 
ous breaches of discipline. Informing students of the rules, procedures, and 
consequences of violations in these areas is a major step toward providing due 
process rights. Still, the most important aspect of due process is the spirit of fair 
and evenhanded justice with which teachers respond to the daily events of the 
classroom. 


Suspension and Expulsion 


Schools are crowded, busy places, teeming with growing minds and bodies and 
throbbing with restless energy. To keep things on track and moving forward, 
schools have rules and procedures to guide the behavior of students. Amid all the 
activity and stress of school life and society as a whole, it is surprising that stu- 
dents’ conduct breaks down so infrequently. Nevertheless, on occasion it does. 
Ever since schools began, individual students have had difficulty following the 
rules and staying out of trouble. In recent decades, as schools have tried harder to 
keep older youth from dropping out, and as drugs and violence have increased in 
society as a whole, problems have escalated. One of the most dramatic and horri- 
ble examples is the massacre at Columbine High School in Colorado in the 
spring of 1999. 

Educators need to keep in mind that some students, having been compelled 
to stay in school, find little to capture their imaginations and to motivate them. 
For these students, school continues to be a place of failure and frustration, and 
trouble is often close behind. Some of the more common forms of school infrac- 
tions today are stealing; vandalizing school property or someone’s private prop- 
erty; bringing a weapon to school; possessing, using, or selling drugs or alcohol; 
fighting (or encouraging others to fight); and repeatedly disobeying the reason- 
able directives of teachers and other school personnel.°! 

School districts are not powerless in the face of these kinds of disciplinary 
breaches. For the good of maintaining a safe and effective academic environ- 
ment, schools have three alternatives: in-school suspension, out-of-school sus- 
pension, and expulsion. Typically in-school suspension is for minor offenses and 
is brief in duration. Out-of-school suspension and expulsion are, of course, more 
serious and for a longer period, with expulsion meaning complete separation 
from the school. This school district power must be wielded in a manner that en- 
sures that students’ constitutional rights to due process are protected. And it is 
here, in the administration of suspension and expulsion, that school administra- 
tors in particular have become entangled in the courts. 


Major Court Cases One of the most important cases was Goss v. Lopez,** a 
1975 suspension case involving Dwight Lopez, a high school sophomore from 
Columbus, Ohio. Lopez was suspended for ten days for allegedly becoming in- 
volved in a cafeteria disturbance. This suspension occurred without a hearing 
and without any prior notification. Although a suspension of this length and 
without a hearing or prior notice was in accord with the Ohio statutes, a suit was 
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filed stating that Lopez’s constitutional rights had been violated because there 
was no notice or hearing. The case went to the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled 
in favor of Lopez on the grounds that students facing suspension from a public 
school have property and liberty interests and therefore are protected by due 
process. In addition, the Court stated that “longer suspensions (longer than ten 
days) or expulsions for the remainder of the school term, or permanently, may 
require more formal procedures.” 

In a 1988 case with some similar elements, Honig v. Doe, the Supreme Court 
ruled against California school officials.*? A school district had suspended indefi- 
nitely two emotionally disturbed students on the grounds that they were danger- 
ous, and the Court ruled that this suspension was a violation of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) (PL 94-142), which allows school au- 
thorities to suspend dangerous students with disabilities for a maximum of ten 
days. Longer suspensions require either the permission of parents or the consent 
of a federal judge. 


Pregnancy, Parenthood, and Marriage As mentioned earlier, not many 
years ago, unmarried teachers who became pregnant were routinely dismissed 
from their teaching positions. And once a student was discovered to be either 
married, pregnant, or both, she was dismissed. With regard to students, this pol- 
icy of dismissal was standard procedure until relatively recently. Pregnant stu- 
dents were considered to be morally corrupting influences on other students, and 
their presence in school was seen as legitimizing premature sexual activity and 
early marriage. Although many people still hold these views, the courts have 
tended in recent years to see such dismissals as discriminatory to young women 
and a denial of their rights to an education.*4 The result is that most school dis- 
tricts make arrangements for the education of pregnant students. Nevertheless, 
vexing issues keep coming up, such as “Should a quite pregnant cheerleader be 
allowed to continue cheering?” 


Guidelines for Educators Overall, in recent years, the pendulum of judicial 
decisions seems to be moving away from an emphasis on student rights and back 
in favor of the authority of the schools.*° Nevertheless, when dealing with mat- 
ters that might lead to suspension or expulsion, teachers and administrators 
should follow these guidelines: 


»} Documentation. First, before suspension and expulsion can take place, stu- 
dents must be notified (either in writing or orally) of the nature of their of- 
fense and what the intended punishment is. 


} Explanation. Second, the school must give the students a clear explanation of 
the evidence on which the disciplinary charges rest. 


» Opportunity to defend oneself. Third, the school must give the students an op- 
portunity to refute the charges before a fair and impartial individual with 
decision-making authority. 
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Corporal Punishment 


Although few educational theorists living today advocate it, corporal, or physical, 
punishment is alive and well in American schools. The Supreme Court has regu- 
larly refused to rule on corporal punishment, leaving the issue up to the states. 
The trend among the states is clearly in favor of banning it. In 1979 only two 
states had banned corporal punishment in public schools, but by 1996 twenty- 
seven states had prohibited it.*° A number of other states currently have legisla- 
tion pending that would abolish corporal punishment. Still, many states leave the 
decision up to local school districts. Approximately 50 percent of students attend 
school in districts that do not allow corporal punishment.°” 

What does this situation mean for teachers from a legal point of view? First, 
they must know the rules of their state and school district. Second, they must be 
aware that the courts have ruled that corporal punishment can be administered 
only under certain conditions. Thus, teachers must be sure they are using only 
“moderate” and “reasonable” corporal punishment and using it only to establish 
discipline. A teacher who severely punishes a child, especially if any permanent 
disability or disfigurement results, is highly liable to suit. Also, punishment can- 
not be administered out of spite, revenge, or anger. In ruling on cases of excessive 
corporal punishment, the courts scrutinize the teacher’s state of mind and moti- 
vation. The instruments of corporal punishment and where it can be adminis- 
tered are also matters of concern to the courts. Fists are totally inappropriate; so 
are switches and canes. Blows must not strike parts of the body where the risk of 
injury is high. Also, the punishment must be in scale with the crime—no whip- 
ping for whispering, for instance. Apparently the days of the principal’s dictum 
“The beatings will continue until the morale improves” are over. 

Corporal punishment, of course, also entails important ethical considerations. 
Is it better to paddle a schoolyard bully and keep him in school or have legal 
hearings and separate him from the possibility of further education? One large 
problem with corporal punishment is that a ruler on the palm provokes terror in 
one student but is all but meaningless for the next student. On the other hand, 
noncorporal punishment, such as the prolonged separation of an offending stu- 
dent from classmates, may cause true psychic pain for some children. The entire 
area of dealing with disruptive and offending students needs careful thought and 
even more careful actions. 


Search and Seizure 


As we write this, the newspapers and airwaves abound with news about a study 
reporting that drug use among school-age children has doubled in four years. 
Many students, even students of junior high and elementary ages, possess and sell 
illegal drugs. Schools have drug problems because American youth culture is in- 
undated with images of drug use. And drugs are only one problem relating to 
search and seizure. Students also bring alcohol, pornography, and even danger- 
ous weapons to school. 
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A student’s locker may be searched by an appropriate school official, usually 
an administrator, if there are reasonable grounds to suspect that the locker con- 
tains something illegal or dangerous. The New York State courts have gone fur- 
ther in stating that “not only have the school authorities the right to inspect but 
the right becomes a duty when suspicion arises that something of an illegal 
nature may be secreted there.”** On the other hand, courts have found that it 
violates students’ rights under the Fourth Amendment, and is therefore illegal, 
for school personnel to systematically spot-check lockers in hunts for drugs, 
weapons, or other illicit materials. Students’ rights are even more closely pro- 
tected when it comes to clothing and body searches. 


Reasonableness and Probable Cause The most important criterion in cases of 
search and seizure is reasonableness, as shown by the 1985 Supreme Court case 
New Jersey v. T.L.O.°? A teacher found two high school girls smoking in the bath- 
room and immediately brought them to the assistant vice principal’s office. One 
girl admitted to smoking, but the second denied not only smoking on this occa- 
sion but even being a smoker. The administrator asked the second student to 
come to his office, where he opened her purse and discovered a pack of cigarettes, 
cigarette-rolling papers, marijuana, a pipe, empty plastic bags, a wad of bills, and 
a list of “people who owe me money.” Enter the police. The student was turned 
over to the juvenile court, where she was judged to be delinquent. She appealed 
on the basis that the search of her purse had violated her constitutional rights 
and therefore the evidence against her had been obtained illegally. 

The case went to the U.S. Supreme Court, and the student lost. The Court 
stated, “The legality of a search of a student should depend simply on the reason- 
ableness, under all the circumstances, of the search.” Reasonableness appears to 
be determined, first, by whether or not the search has been initiated by a “reason- 
able” suspicion. Having seen rolling papers, it was reasonable to look for mari- 
juana, since the two are so often closely related. The second criterion of 
reasonableness is that its scope and conduct must be “reasonably” related to the 
circumstances that gave rise to the search. Further, school officials must take into 
consideration the age and sex of the student and the nature of the offense. 

Another way of saying this is that school authorities must have probable cause 
for such strong action, meaning they must have reliable information—not just sus- 
picion—that the individual is hiding dangerous or illegal material. Mistakes here, 
particularly in the case of unwarranted strip searches, can be not only painfully em- 
barrassing to the students but also very expensive for the school district. 

Finally, the police do not have the same custodial relationship—the same kind 
of responsibility toward students—that school officials do. Therefore, as a gen- 
eral rule, police need a warrant and the consent of school officials to search indi- 
vidual students or their lockers. 


Freedom of Speech 


The right to say what we want, where we want is the cornerstone of a free society, 
and as such it is near and dear to Americans. Justice William O. Douglas stated, 
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“Restriction of free thought and free speech is the most dangerous of all subver- 
sions. It is the one un-American act that could most easily defeat us.” But al- 
though our courts vigilantly protect this right, it is not an absolute right. The 
great Supreme Court justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote that freedom of 
speech does not give a person the right to yell “Fire!” in a crowded theater or to 
knowingly and maliciously say or write lies that damage the reputation of an- 
other. In schools, freedom of expression must be balanced with the school’s re- 
sponsibility to maintain a safe and orderly environment and to protect people’s 
feelings and reputations. 


Students’ First Amendment Rights During the 1960s and early 1970s, many 
social protests and antiwar demonstrations spilled over into the schools, particu- 
larly the high schools. In one case, Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community 
School District (1969), students who had been suspended for wearing antiwar 
arm bands took the issue to court, claiming that the school had interfered with 
their right to freedom of expression. The Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
students, stating that their black arm bands were a form of symbolic speech in 
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protest of the Vietnam War and should not be prohibited. A key point in this af- 
firmation of students’ First Amendment rights was the passive and nondisrup- 
tive nature of the students’ protest. According to the Court, there was no evidence 
that the wearing of arm bands would “materially and substantially interfere with 
the requirements of appropriate discipline in the operation of the schools.””° 


A Shift in Legal Direction: Restricting Student Speech During the 1970s 
and 1980s, the Tinker case was often cited, but the tide of court opinion in favor 
of student rights to free speech soon began to recede. In the 1986 case of Bethel 
School District No. 403 v. Fraser,*! Matthew Fraser, a high school student in 
Bethel, Washington, nominated another student for vice president of the student 
government in a formal speech at an assembly before 600 students. Despite the 
warning of two teachers, Fraser built his speech on an elaborate, graphic, and 
explicit sexual metaphor comparing the nominee to a sexual organ. The court 
records of this case fail to tell us the outcome of the election, but Matthew Fraser 
got the ax. He was suspended for three days and removed from the list of can- 
didates to speak at graduation. Fraser sued and won initially, but when the case 
went to the Supreme Court, he lost by a seven-to-two decision. The Court 
affirmed the school’s right to “establish standards of civic and mature conduct” 
and to enforce them. 


School Newspapers and Freedom of the Press School newspapers have 
long been the arena for struggles over freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. Often the very best efforts to make the paper “vital” and “relevant” draw 
the newspaper staff into controversies. This is what happened at Hazelwood East 
High School in the spring of 1983.4* Attempting to make their paper, The Spec- 
trum, speak more directly to the real issues confronting their fellow students, the 
staff submitted two controversial articles, one dealing with the personal accounts 
of three Hazelwood students who had become pregnant and the other focusing 
on divorce and its effect on students. 

In line with standard practice, the advisor and teacher of the journalism class 
that produced the paper passed the issue on to the principal for his approval. The 
principal eliminated the two pages containing the offending stories and sent the 
other four pages to the printer. Although the identities of the students were pro- 
tected and, in the case of the pregnant girls, there were no graphic accounts of 
sexual activity, the principal believed that, given the small size of the school, the 
anonymity of the pregnant girls would be violated. He was also concerned about 
the effect of the articles’ frank sexual comments on young readers. Finally, he 
raised the issue of the one-sidedness of the divorce article, which portrayed an 
inattentive father as the villain. In response, Kathy Kuhlmeier and the six other 
journalism students sued, contending that their freedom of speech rights had 
been violated. 

During the next five years, the Hazelwood/Kuhlmeier case was first decided in 
the federal court in favor of the school district, then overturned in favor of the 
students by the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, and finally, in 1988, came be- 
fore the Supreme Court. By a vote of five to three, the Supreme Court ruled in fa- 
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vor of the school district. Although dissenting justices complained about the po- 
tential for “thought control” and the “denuding of high school students of much 
of the First Amendment protection that Tinker in itself prescribed,” the majority 
supported the principal’s actions as legal and responsible. As stated in the major- 
ity opinion, 


A school may in its capacity as publisher of a school newspaper or producer of a 
school newspaper or producer of a school play disassociate itself not only from 
speech that would substantially interfere with its work or impinge on the rights of 
other students but also from speech that is, for example, ungrammatical, poorly 
written, inadequately researched, biased, prejudiced, vulgar or profane, or unsuit- 
able for immature audiences. . .. A school need not tolerate student speech that is 
inconsistent with its basic educational mission even though the government could 
not censor similar speech outside the school.” 


Implications of the Court Cases Taken together, the three cases we have just 
discussed—Tinker, Bethel/Fraser, and Hazelwood/Kuhlmeier—suggest that free- 
dom of speech and expression in schools is hardly absolute. Students may be 
punished for offensive or disruptive speech or publications. Schools, then, are 
something like Justice Holmes’s crowded theaters, and the students’ freedom of 
speech is somewhat limited. Students can and should express themselves, but in 
an orderly and nonviolent way. And the school has the right and responsibility to 
be certain that language is not used to hurt or scandalize the students in their 
charge. 

One cutting-edge freedom of speech issue involves use of the Internet. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7, the Internet can be a marvelous educational tool, opening 
up infinite intellectual resources to students. However, it can also expose students 
to written and visual pornography, obscenity via email, and chatroom predators. 
Many school districts have been struggling to respond to these dangers without 
unduly restricting students’ exploration. Among the responses currently in place 
are orientation programs on appropriate use of the Internet, more careful super- 
vision of computer stations, and special software designed to block forbidden 
sites. Many districts have or are developing acceptable use policies designed to 
provide rules of the road for students using this technology. 


Sexual Harassment 


A 1993 study entitled “Hostile Hallways” indicated that 81 percent of American 
students reported they were the subjects of sexual harassment at some time dur- 
ing their school lives. However, only 7 percent reported the incident to school au- 
thorities. The most common offenses were sexual jokes, gestures, and comments, 
followed by sexual touching, grabbing, and intentionally brushing up against an- 
other person in a sexual way. While most of the offenses were student to student, 
a quarter of the girls and one-tenth of the boys reported being harassed by a 
school employee. 
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Since the study first appeared, schools have attempted to address this abuse, 
focusing in particular on student-to-student harassment. The study’s definition 
of sexual harassment is “unwanted and unwelcome sexual behavior which inter- 
feres with your life.” However, what constitutes sexual harassment in a particular 
situation can be a thorny issue. For instance, in the fall of 1996, a North Carolina 
school suspended a six-year-old boy who had kissed a female classmate on the 
cheek for sexual harassment. On the other hand, many readers may know of seri- 
ous and frightening harassment incidents from their own school experience. One 
such incident was the subject of a recent Supreme Court ruling in Davis v. Mon- 
roe County Board of Education.“ 

When LaShonda Davis was in fifth grade in Forsyth, Georgia, her harassment 
nightmare began. A fellow student began groping her, grinding up against her, 
and declaring that he was “going to get in bed with her.” The girl and her parents 
made repeated complaints to her teacher and the school principal. After five 
months, the teacher finally agreed to move the boy’s desk to the other side of the 
room. But the sexual taunting and lewd overtures continued, until finally the 
family sought legal counsel. Six years after the initial incident, and with much 
legal work, the suit finally made its way to the Supreme Court. The Court, in a 
controversial five-to-four decision, ruled for the Davises and against the school 
district. 

What has made this case legally controversial is the perceived danger of our 
courts being flooded with cases ranging from innocuous flirtations to true, hard- 
core harassment. Further, judges worry that the budgets of school districts will 
be drained by the legal expenses involved in fighting frivolous suits. However, in 
the prevailing opinion, the Davis decision stresses that school districts are liable 
only if they were “deliberately indifferent” to information about “severe, perva- 
sive, and objectively offensive” harassment among students. It appears that while 
the Court has come to the defense of harassed students, the criteria for what ac- 
tually constitutes an offense have been set quite high. Nevertheless, the problem 
of sexual harassment in our schools is out of the closet and the high court’s rul- 
ing is a shot across the bow of schools, which formerly have taken this issue casu- 
ally. Table 12.3 summarizes the Davis case, along with other major students’ 
rights cases discussed in preceding sections. 


Records and Students’ Right to Privacy 


In this information age, most of us probably have a history tucked away on com- 
puter disks. For students, the history may consist of school records, various test 
scores, and ratings by teachers on everything from citizenship to punctuality. 
Teachers and other staff members judge a student’s character and potential, and 
others use those judgments to decide whether or not the student should go to 
this school or get that job. Certainly we need some system of exchanging infor- 
mation about one another; otherwise, we would hire only our friends or attend 
only those schools where enough people knew us to:vouch for us. However, the 
kind of information in school records may be very imperfect, and the danger that 
it will be misinterpreted or fall into the wrong hands is great. 
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TABLE 12.3 Selected Court Cases Related to Students’ Rights 


issue 


_ Students’ right to free 
pe 
_ Students’ right to make 
_ a symbolic protest 


Students’ right to use lewd 
language for a school 
speech 
Student newspapers and 
_ freedom of the press 


Students’ right to education 
Disabled students with 
behavior problems - 


_ Students’ right to 
freedom from sexual 
_ harassment 


_ Students’ nght to due process 
_ Students’ right to notifi- 
cation and hearing be- 
fore a suspension 


_ Students’ nghts regarding 
search and seizure 
Students’ protection from 
school searches of 
personal items 


~ Case Sy 


_ Tinker v. Des Moines Inde- 
pendent Community 
School District (1969) 


Bethel School District 


No. 403 v. Fraser (1986) _ 


Hazelwood School District 
v. Kuhlmeier (1988) 


Honig v. Doe (1988) 


Davis v. Monroe County 
Board of Education (1999) 


Goss v. Lopez (1975) 


New Jersey v. 7.L.0. 
(1985) 


Ruling 


Students have the right to 


symbolic protest, ifthat 


protest does not interfere 


with the school’s 


- operation. — 


_ Schools have the right to 


establish and enforce stan- 
dards of civic conduct. 


Because public schools are _ 


not public forums, school — 


officials have the right not _ 
_to publish student articles 

that may violate the sensi- 
bilities of other students. — 


Dangerous students with — 


disabilities may not be 
suspended for more than 
10 days without parental 
consent or permission of a 
federal judge. — 


School held liable for ex- 
cessive sexual harassment 
of one student by another 
student. 


Schools violate students’ 
constitutional right to due 
process if they suspend 
students without a 
hearing. 


Schools can search students’ 
lockers and other private 
items if there is reasonable 
cause. 
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In the early 1970s, a series of situations came to light in which information 
was poorly used or parents and students were denied access to records (for ex- 
ample, when a diagnosis was used to justify sending a child to a class for students 
with mental retardation). In response, Congress passed the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act in 1974. The act, also known as the Buckley amendment, 
outlines who may and who may not see a student’s record and under what con- 
ditions. A clear winner from this legislation is parents, who previously were kept 
from many of the officially recorded judgments that affected their children’s fu- 
tures. The amendment states that federal funds will be denied to a school if it 
prevents parents from exercising the right to inspect and review their children’s 
educational records. Parents must receive an explanation or interpretation of the 
records if they so request. 

However, the Buckley amendment does not give parents the right to see a 
teacher’s or an administrator’s unofficial records. For instance, a teacher’s private 
diary of a class’s progress or private notes about a particular child may not be in- 
spected without the teacher’s consent. 

Although the Buckley amendment has undoubtedly reduced the potential for 
abuse of information, it has had a somewhat chilling effect on teachers’ and oth- 
ers’ willingness to be candid in their judgments when writing student recom- 
mendations for jobs or colleges. Because students may elect to see a teacher’s 
letter of recommendation, some teachers choose to play it safe and write a vague, 
general letter that lacks discriminating judgments, pro or con, about the student. 
In effect, some faculty members and other recommenders have adopted the atti- 
tude “Well, if a student doesn’t trust me enough to let me write a confidential rec- 
ommendation, I’ll simply write an adequate, safe recommendation.” 

Nevertheless, the Buckley amendment’s impact, in our view, has been positive. 
In the past, many students lost opportunities for higher education and desirable 
jobs because of inaccurate statements in recommendations or in their school 
records. One professor reported to us an incident that occurred in his school in 
1975, shortly after the Buckley amendment came into being: “Our counselors at 
the junior high school where I taught were ‘purging’ the records of subjective 
comments with black markers. In one student’s permanent record folder, a Play- 
boy magazine fell out. It seems a grade school teacher took it from Carl and in- 
cluded it in his permanent record because she wanted future teachers to know 
‘what kind of kid Carl really was.’ ” 





This chapter has been the beginning of what we hope will be your ongoing probe 
of the important role that two related issues, ethics and law, play in the life of the 
teacher. Together these issues permeate the school environment. Whereas ethical 
issues may raise timeless questions, some laws continually change, and even now 
the courts may be giving a different complexion to some of the decisions cited in 
this chapter. Also, the chapter has touched on many issues only lightly and has 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


omitted others because of lack of space. We urge you to move on from this intro- 
duction to investigate further the work of the teacher in its larger ethical and legal 


framework. 

KEY TERMS 

ethics (395) liability (408) 

the law (404) academic freedom (414) 
due process (404) fair use (416) 

contract (406) in loco parentis (426) 
continuing contract (406) acceptable use policy (433) 
breach of contract (406) sexual harassment (433) 
tenure (407) Buckley amendment (436) 


reduction in force (RIF) (408) 


FOR REFLECTION 


i: 


Can you remember examples of the “everyday ethics” of teaching shown by 
the teachers you had in elementary and secondary schools? Can you remem- 
ber examples in which your teachers’ ethical behavior was questionable? 


. Review the two case studies on ethical dilemmas described early in this chap- 


ter. Which one do you believe represents the “easier” dilemma for you to solve? 
Why? Which appears to you to be the more difficult? Why? 


. Do you believe tenure practices are justified and lead to better schools? Why 


or why not? 


. How do you feel about the current controversies over the place of religion in 


public schools? Of prayer? Of the Bible and other religious works? 


. Do you understand the concept of due process, and can you recall from your 


school experience situations in which a student’s or teacher’s due process 
rights were violated? 


. Teachers are expected to be people of good character and role models to stu- 


dents. What are the limits of this expectation? What are some points at which 
the rights of the school district end and the rights of the teacher begin? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Acceptable Use Policies: A Handbook. http://www.pen.k12.va.us/VDOE/ 


technology/AUP/home.shtml. 

This handbook, available on the Internet, is produced by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education‘and is a rich source of information on using the Internet 
in schools and developing acceptable use policies. 
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Edwards, Jane. Opposing Censorship in the Public Schools: Religion, Morality 
and Literature. Mahwah, NJ: Erlbaum Associates, 1998. 
This recent book summarizes a number of the debates surrounding cen- 
sorship and reports on several controversies related to specific works of recent 
literature. 


Fischer, Louis, David Schimmel, and Cynthia Kelly. Teachers and the Law. 5th 
ed. New York: Longman, 1999. 
This book, written by scholars who are lawyers and professors of education, 
bridges the worlds of the courts and the classroom with great detail and clarity. 


Goodlad, John I., Roger Soder, and Kenneth Sirotnik. The Moral Dimension of 
Teaching. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990. 
This book of readings explores the moral and ethical aspects of teaching from 
many angles and from the vantage points of several different disciplines. 


LaMorte, Michael W. School Law: Cases and Concepts. 6th ed. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1999. 
This current text covers both key legal opinions and dissenting opinions, and 
adds valuable commentary and explanation. 


Strike, Kenneth, and Jonas Soltis. The Ethics of Teaching. 3d ed. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1998. 
This short book is an excellent source for ways to approach the topic of ethics 
in teaching. It contains a number of practice cases. 


2000 Deskbook Encyclopedia of American School Law. Rosemont, MN: Data 
Research, 2000. 
This excellent annual reference book is an easily accessible source on the current 
law and legal issues surrounding all aspects of public and private education. 


Zirkel, Perry. “De Jure” column in Phi Delta Kappan. 
This recurring magazine column reports on important issues of school law 
and provides an excellent way to follow recent developments. 





\ a primary s source e of energy fi for the school reform movernent is at the 
State level.” oT ae ae oo 
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People of every era think that theirs is unique, with the greatest problems and the 
most formidable challenges. This sense of being in a special moment of crisis and 
opportunity is particularly true for American schools today. Americans of a wide 
range of social and economic backgrounds, from all parts of the country, believe 
our schools are in crisis. This ominous picture of our schools has been supported 
by numerous statistics, such as the following: 


b A growing number of students never reach the ninth grade. The dropout rate 
is approximately 30 percent, and it is substantially higher for Hispanic and 
African American students. 


> In many large metropolitan areas, nearly 30 percent of the students who reach 
ninth grade do not graduate from high school four years later. 


» At least 25 million adults who should have benefited from our schools are 
functionally illiterate. 


» Serious inequalities exist among school districts across the nation, and many 
districts are operating with growing budget deficits. 


) In an increasing number of school districts, deteriorating facilities are 
matched by out-of-date instructional equipment and technologies. 


» Physical assaults on students, teachers, and administrators are increasing. 
Many schools and their surrounding environments are unsafe and not con- 
ducive to education.! 


D In a 1998 survey of high school students, 70 percent reported cheating during 
a test and 82 percent admitted lying to a teacher.’ 


Some well-known educators, however, disagree with this picture of our 
schools. They believe our schools are a great social achievement in that we edu- 
cate more children to higher levels than any other society in the world. Citing the 
generous amount of money Americans spend on the education of their young, 
they argue that dropout rates like those just cited are as low as they have ever 
been.’ They are encouraged by snippets of good news, such as the significant 
gains reported among African American and Hispanic students in mathematics 
during the early 1990s.* 

Other skeptics believe that the schools, particularly the public schools, are in- 
capable of being reformed. They argue that schools, as institutions, are deeply re- 
sistant to change and that unlike corporations, whose effectiveness can be judged 
by bottom-line profits or losses, the effectiveness of schools is all but impossible 
to measure. Without a clear bottom line, therefore, schools have little incentive to 
reform themselves. 

Still others oppose all these efforts at change, arguing that childhood is child- 
hood and that school should provide continuity and stability in a society in con- 
stant flux. In short, these defenders of the schools ask, “If it ain’t broke, why fix 
it?” Nevertheless, those in favor of serious school reform vastly outnumber these 
voices of caution and opposition. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE THE ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM? 


Basic Questions Before addressing the what and how issues of school reform, 
we should consider the question of ought: What ought to be the nature of this re- 
form? Take a moment now and reflect on your own education. Make a 
short list of current aspects of schooling that cry out for reform. 

Your answer should be driven by a view of what we want our 
schools to achieve, including a set of goals and a realistic plan. (It is 
crucial for a builder to have goals and a plan before starting a project.) 
Recently one educator captured the views of many when he wrote that 
a good school respects and keeps in balance the need “to educate the 
‘three people’ in each individual: the citizen, the worker, and the private person.”° 
Using this breakdown, we can categorize the major motivations to reform our 
educational system as follows: 


1. To develop a democratic citizen: 


» There are dramatic differences between the schools serving the children 
of the rich and those serving the children of the poor. 


» Disturbingly high percentages of students know nothing about our dem- 
ocratic traditions and how our government functions. 


» There is little understanding of the world and the global role and respon- 
sibility of the United States. 


2. To develop the good worker: 


» Our way of life and our individual standard of living are closely linked to 
our nation’s ability to maintain its economic leadership, a leadership that 
is seriously threatened by the comparatively low level of knowledge and 
skills demonstrated by the graduates of our schools in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and vocational education. 


» The world of work is rapidly being transformed, and schools are not 
keeping pace. As Americans cope with the age of the “information high- 
way,” many of our schools are still trapped in a horse-and-buggy ap- 
proach to teaching and learning. 


3. To develop the private person: 


» Our schools seem to be failing to help children develop a “moral com- 
pass” and the personal habits of responsibility, diligence, kindness, and 
courage that are associated with mature adulthood. 


» Too many students see schooling primarily as a right rather than an op- 


portunity that entails serious responsibilities. 


Keeping in mind these three goals as a basis for reform, we now turn to how our 
schools ought to be reformed. 
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Underlying all the experimental programs, curriculum innovation, and other ef- 
forts for school improvement, a number of elements stand out as essential for 
true and lasting educational reform: excellence, active learning, authentic assess- 
ment, community, learning to learn, character education, and staff development. 


Excellence 


Although ads for athletic shoes urge young people to high standards in sports 
(“Just do it!”) and ads for the armed services urge us to “Be all that we can be,” 
the call to excellence from our schools is often muted and heard by too few. The 
reform movement we are witnessing has as its theme and driving force an urgent 
plea to our schools to excel. The educational wake-up call, A Nation at Risk, 
which in 1983 was the opening salvo of the current reform movement, came 
from a group named the National Commission on Excellence in Education. In 
clear and forceful language, the commission demanded that the “rising tide of 
mediocrity” be stemmed by a commitment to excellence. Teachers were chal- 
lenged to ignite in individual students a desire to excel in all aspects of school life. 

But what does “excellence” mean in schooling? Essentially the call to excel- 
lence is a demand that high standards be established, that grades reflect real 
achievement, that evaluations focus on true mastery, and that students adopt a 
serious task orientation toward their studies. In the past, teachers have been en- 
couraged to raise students’ self-esteem through positive reinforcement. Now self- 
esteem is seen as the direct by-product of excellence. Instead of giving self-esteem 
to students, the teacher ought to set up learning situations in which students earn 
it. An elementary school we know of captures the twin themes of setting high 
standards and earning self-esteem by challenging its students with the motto 
“Your best today. Better tomorrow.” 

Helping a child achieve excellence is a high standard for the teacher, 
too. It requires the teacher to completely understand individual stu- 


root of all goodness. demands that teachers not only know their subject matter but also 
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know how to engage students of many different abilities, interest lev- 
els, and learning styles. 

The theme of excellence has provoked responses throughout the educational 
community. Behind much of the interest in and efforts expended in the educa- 
tional standards movement (discussed in Chapter 8) is the desire to ratchet up 
student performance to achieve excellence. Learned societies are working with 
teachers to replace inadequate curricula with up-to-date, state-of-the-field 
knowledge. Teacher education is responding with its.own higher standards and 
enriched curricula. Local school boards are increasing the length of the school 
day and school year. 
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Active Learning: The Constructivist’s Approach 


There is an old saying that all teachers know well: “You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make it drink.” Similarly, you can have a child in a classroom, but 
you can't make him or her learn. Pouring information into students or forcing 
them to do workbooks or problem sheets won’t do it. Nor will the great majority 
of students learn if simply allowed to wander through a library or laboratory on 
their own. Something must happen in learners before they learn. Curiosity? A 
problem that they want or need to solve? And then, with the direct or indirect 
help of the teacher, the student “constructs” his or her meaning. 

Constructivism, as we indicated in Chapters 6 and 10, is an approach that 
recognizes this process of constructing meaning. It provides a frame of reference, 
based on how a child learns, for interpreting and organizing classroom practice 
to enhance a child’s ability to learn in any content area.° In the constructivist ap- 
proach to schooling, learners do not passively receive knowledge; rather, they ac- 
tively “construct” it, building on their bases of prior knowledge, attitudes, and 
values. In this active learning process, learners create patterns, rules, and strate- 
gies through hands-on or imagined experimentation. Learners say to themselves, 
“What makes sense here? What happens when I do this or change that?” A fun- 
damental premise of constructivism is that we humans are “meaning makers” 
and that we rely heavily on multiple sources of information in the process of 
learning.’ 

How does constructivism embody the goals of educational reform? First, a 
primary ingredient of the constructivist approach is a learner taking responsibil- 
ity for his or her own learning. Learners cannot be passive, waiting for the teacher 
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* Hous 00 YOu EXPECT ME TO LEARN ANYTHING 
WHEN NOU'RE THE ONE WHO KEEPS ASKING ALL THE 
QUESTIONS 2 " 


Reprinted by permission from Phi Delta Kappan. 


to teach them or the school to educate them. The teacher and the school play im- 
portant supporting roles, but the initiative of the learner is essential. 

Constructivist classrooms allow experiential learning, encourage open-ended 
questioning with much wait-time, and provide challenging questions and an at- 
mosphere of intellectual play. In short, constructivism incorporates much of 
what has been written about in this text, including inductive teaching, student- 
teacher interaction, cooperative learning, multi- and interdisciplinary teaching, 
and extensive use of new technologies. While there is more to teaching than con- 
structivism, it is nevertheless a powerful learning tool. It can bridge the gap be- 
tween teacher-centered drill or rote learning on the one hand and excessively 
abstract conceptual learning on the other. An ancient Chinese proverb captures 
well the essence of constructivism: “Tell me and I forget. Show me and I will re- 
member. Make me do it and I learn.” 


Authentic Assessment 


During the 1970s and 1980s, a major motivation behind the accountability 
movement, which called for schools to demonstrate what they were accomplish- 
ing, was declining test scores. As discussed in Chapter 9, schools across the coun- 
try began using standardized achievement tests,and so-called minimum 
competency tests to see how they were doing compared with other schools. Results 
of these tests were often used to make “high-stakes” decisions and judgments. On 
the basis of the test scores, the performances of school districts, their teachers, 
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and their students were judged; programs were added or dropped and individu- 
als rewarded or punished. The pressure to boost test scores was intense, and 
many teachers quite naturally responded by emphasizing in their instruction the 
knowledge and skills that were being tested. In effect, teachers began teaching to 
the test. What was tested became what was taught. Instruction became measure- 
ment driven. 

As instruction narrowed to concentrate more and more on the basics, student 
scores seemed to improve. At this point, in state after state and in community af- 
ter community, what has been called the “Lake Wobegon effect” (see the accom- 
panying box) occurred. Each community interpreted its test results to mean that 
its children were above average. 

Related to this dissatisfaction with minimum competency tests and narrow 
standardized achievement tests was considerable disillusionment with the use of 
multiple-choice tests. Educators and the business community began to call for 
schools to emphasize higher-order thinking skills and problem-solving abilities, 
qualities that are difficult to measure through multiple-choice and other objec- 


tive tests. A different type of assessment was called for, one that would directly _ new type of assessment 
measure real student performance on important tasks. For example, if we want demanded 


Lake Wobegon is radio humorist Garrison Keillor’s 
mythical town in Minnesota where “all the women are 
strong, all the men are good looking, and all the chil- 
dren are above average.” John Jacob Cannell, M.D., 
borrowed the name to describe the puzzling fact that 
school districts across the country have reported their 
students as above average. On standardized achieve- 
ment tests, Dr. Cannell discovered, more than 90 per- 
cent of the 15,000 elementary school districts and 80 
percent of the secondary school districts in the nation 
reported scores above the national norm instead of 
the expected 50 percent. How could this be? Dr. Can- 
nell has several explanations. 

First, norm-referenced achievement tests compare 
current student achievement with the achievement of 
a norm group tested in the past. Current national av- 
erages are not computed. The norm groups are sup- 
posed to represent an average group of students tested 
under conditions similar to those used in current test- 
ing programs. Dr. Cannell points out, however, that 
unlike currently tested students, norm groups are 
“tested cold” without any prepping on exact test ques- 


tions and without having their curriculum “aligned” 
with the test questions. The result is that the high 
scores reported by many school districts, although 
higher than the norm group scores, are not necessarily 
higher than the average of all students taking the tests. 

Dr. Cannell further charges that because educators 
are under such tremendous pressure to raise test 
scores, they sometimes resort to such practices as 
changing student answers, allowing more time to 
complete the test, distributing advance copies of the 
test, and excluding special education and bilingual 
students from testing. By excluding “at-risk” students 
from achievement testing, some school districts artifi- 
cially inflate achievement test scores. 

Dr. Cannell’s charges have led to a serious exami- 
nation of practices in the use of norm-referenced 
achievement tests. 


Source: John Jacob Cannell, How Public Educators Cheat on 
Standardized Achievement Tests (Albuquerque: Friends of 
Education, 1989). 
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to know how well students can write, we can examine samples of their writing. 
Or if we want to know how well students understand scientific concepts and can 
carry out scientific processes, we can ask them to conduct an actual experiment. 
In other words, the assessment would actually measure what we wanted students 
to be able to do rather than relying on them to choose the correct response on a 
multiple-choice test item. This type of assessment is known as authentic or per- 
formance assessment. Advocates claim that authentic assessment involves per- 
formance tests that get closer to how students apply knowledge rather than how 
they store it in their minds. 

One method of authentic assessment involves having students collect their 
work over time and assemble it to create portfolios. These portfolios can be eval- 
uated by students and teachers to determine progress toward important learn- 
ing.® Instead of testing students with a series of brief, fact-driven questions, 
teachers inspect the portfolios, repositories of the students’ work that have been 
gathered over several months. In many parts of the country, in fact, student 
teachers are being urged to assemble portfolios of their own work to show their 
professional skills when they apply for employment. 

Authentic assessment is not without its critics and unresolved issues. Whether 
performance assessments will satisfy the validity requirement (answering the 
question “Is this a true measure of what I want to assess?”) and the reliability re- 
quirement (“Will this test yield a similar result when administered at different 
times and under different circumstances?”) has yet to be determined. Cost is also 
a major concern. Evaluating writing samples or judging students’ success in con- 
ducting a scientific experiment is much more time consuming, and therefore 
more costly, than machine scoring a multiple-choice exam. Standards of judg- 
ment present another difficulty. How, for example, do we judge excellence, 
originality, and creativity in art and writing, let alone math or science? Though 
many questions remain, authentic assessment is probably an idea whose time 
has come. Educators and policymakers will struggle with these issues in the 
coming years. 


Community 


“Small is beautiful” has been the slogan for many social activists over the last two 
decades. Social scientists studying adolescents in our cities found what they la- 
beled “urban sanctuaries,” neighborhood organizations that attracted and served 
inner-city youth, particularly those who were disaffected and drifting toward 
gangs. These urban sanctuaries had “family-like environments in which indi- 
viduals are valued and rules of membership are clear. Their activities offer op- 
portunities for active participation and present challenges that result in 
accomplishments. They are youth driven and sensitive to youth’s everyday real- 
ities. They assume that youth are a resource to be developed, not a problem to 
solve.”? These messages, however, are just beginning to gain a foothold in Ameri- 
can education. Recent years have brought a growing realization that the largest of 
our schools can have some destructive side effects. The schools have an aura of 
impersonality that results in the disengagement of many students. It is common 
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to hear such statements as “I’m lost here”; “No one really knows me and no one 
cares”; “I’m just a name in someone’s gradebook.” Though these criticisms are 
directed most often at high schools, they hold for many of our junior highs and 
middle schools, and even some elementary schools. Clearly, the larger our 
schools get and the greater the number of classmates and adults with whom stu- 
dents must interact, the more students disengage. 

Recent studies have found not only a decline in student engagement, and there- 
fore in academic achievement, in large schools but also a decline in faculty morale 
and an increase in faculty absenteeism.'° Further, large schools often tend to keep 


parents at a distance and therefore uninvolved in their children’s school life. 


Schools-Within-Schools School-as-community advocates believe that any 
school whose principal does not know the names of all the students is too big. 
Reformers such as James Comer of New Haven’s School Development Project 
and Theodore Sizer, formerly of the Coalition of Essential Schools, rely heavily 
on creating a sense of community to support the development of an academic 
environment. In these reform projects, large schools are broken up into “houses” 
of 100 to 200 students; the number of teachers is similarly reduced. The houses 
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“houses” of students 


POLICY MATTERS! 


What's the Policy? 


A major achievement of our schools during the 


twentieth century was reducing class size from fifty 
and sixty students early in the century to averages 
in the high teens and twenties today. However, re- 


ducing class size even further has been, is, and will - 


continue to be on the reform agenda of the Ameri- 
can schools. For example, in the late 1990s, the 
state of California, as part of a massive movement 
to fix its ailing schools, initiated a well- intentioned 
and expensive oe to. reduce class. size. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

Almost every teacher and administrator we know 
would enjoy having smaller classes. Teachers with 
fewer students are often able to spend more time 
on instruction and less time hassling with the 
discipline problems that seem to naturally ac- 
company large groups of young people. Fewer 
students also means less time tending to “admin- 
istrivia.” Teachers have the chance to get to know 
each student and teach each one in ways that meet 
his or her individual needs. 


What Are the Pros? ; 

There is widespread agreement that public school 
classes are too large and reducing the student- 
teacher ratio will substantially improve our 
schools. Fewer students means more attention to 
each one. Surely a fourth-grade teacher with sev- 
enteen children can know and meet the needs of 
his class better than one with twenty-five. Surely 
an algebra teacher with 85 students can zero in 
_ on her students better than one with 150 or 160 


a students. Much of educational theory seems to 
_ suggest that increased individual attention can 


help students with special needs, students at risk 
for dropping out, students who are not achieving 
as much as they could—in fact, just about all 
tudents. 


Class Size: Is Less Always Better? 


What Are the Cons? 


A key problem for those who wish to make classes 
smaller is money. Teachers’ salaries represent the 
bulk of most school districts’ budgets, and any 
significant reduction in class size would be ex- 
tremely expensive. For instance, lowering the 
pupil-teacher ratio from 20 to 19 in a school dis- 


trict with 100 teachers would mean hiring five 


new teachers and increasing the school budget by 
approximately 4 percent or paying for the five 
teachers by making cuts in the sports program, 
the computer lab, or the counseling services. But 
if reducing class size improves student achieve- 
ment, wouldn't it be worth it? This takes us to the 


scientific reason for resistance to this reform. 


Few educational questions have been more fre- 


quently studied than the relationship between 


class size and student achievement. Several well- 
executed studies support reducing the pupil- 
teacher ratio. However, the conclusion of a review 
of over 300 individual studies found that contrary 
to expectations, most of the studies suggested that 
either the fewer educators per student (yes, larger 
classes!) the better, or that the achievement gains 
made in smaller classes were trivial. 

The explanation for such unexpected research 
results lies in the answer to the following ques- 
tion: “Would you rather have your child in a 
twenty-seven-student class with a skillful, experi- 
enced teacher or in a fifteen-student class with an 
inexperienced teacher on an emergency certifi- 
cate?” During California’s recent class reduction 
push, for example, thousands of people accepted 
appointments and entered the newly created 
reduced-size classrooms on emergency teaching 
certificates. Only then did they learn that an 
emergency certificate does not make a person a 
teacher. California’s effort to improve early ele- 
mentary education through reducing class size 
has been widely judged a failure. 
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Policy Matters! (cont'd) 





function as schools-within-schools. Since students and teachers stay in the same 
house for several years, they are able to establish stronger and deeper relation- 
ships, which discourages tracking and stereotyping. Each student is a known per- 
son rather than a name on a class roster. 

One obvious advantage of the house plan is that it allows teachers to plan to- 
gether and to bring to bear their different perceptions of a child who is having 
difficulties. In addition, these smaller, more intimate school environments pro- 
vide a more stable emotional climate for students. Faculty advisors have much 
more knowledge and exposure to students and can offer more help in dealing 
with students’ problems and opportunities. 


Learning to Learn 


In our global, rapidly evolving social and economic environment, people need 
more than an education. They must also be capable of continuous learning. The 
jobs we perform and the tasks we must accomplish today will likely differ ten 
years from now. Therefore, educational reform must attend to the skills that en- 
able people to keep learning throughout their lives. Often the process of acquir- 
ing these skills is referred to as learning to learn. It has always been important 
for success in school, and now, more than ever before, it is important for success 
in later life as well. 


The New Basics The human brain is a glorious instrument capable of enor- 
mous feats of creativity, from writing symphonies to making scientific break- 
throughs. The average brain can store and manipulate more information, by 
several hundred times, than the largest computers. But the brain has its draw- 
backs. It loses or “misfiles” information. Numerous ideas and facts and assorted 
messages enter it through the eyes, ears, and other senses and somehow get lost. 
When we want to remember an idea, it often is simply “not there.” Or somehow 
the facts get modified so that when we take the exam, we are sure there are two 
quarts in a gallon and four pints in a quart. Thus, although the brain is hu- 
mankind’s treasure, it is hardly perfect. And to work well, the brain must be 


trained. 
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training the brain By trained, we mean we have to teach people how to use their brains effec- 
tively. Most likely the majority of our readers have been urged a time or two by 

parents and teachers to “Use your brains!” Our meaning is both an extension of 

that request and a more specialized suggestion. We are urging that we give our 

brains more power through the use of new tools. In the same manner that read- 

ing extends the power of the brain by giving it access to vast amounts of impor- 

tant information, other tools can make the brain more efficient. By more efficient, 

we mean better able to take in, interpret, process, store, and retrieve information. 

A fresh focus on the skills of learning can and ought to be a major part of 

school reform. Of course, we must attend to the three Rs. We are not suggesting 

fe that we give a lower priority to subject matter. Rather, to make knowledge (that 
the New Basics is, intellectual capital) more useful, we must teach the New Basics: advanced 
reading, remembering, recording, researching, test taking, analyzing, and creat- 

ing (see the accompanying box for further discussion of the New Basics). These 


Here is a list of some of the skills—what we are calling Doing research. Students need to learn how to get 
the New Basics—that we believe ought to be taught to answers to questions—how to use libraries, expert 
all students: sources, and data-gathering resources of all kinds. 
In essence, these are the skills of finding and ac- 
cessing different data sources and using the infor- 
mation to solve a problem. 


» Various methods for remembering important infor- 
mation. This largely involves teaching people how 
not to forget: how to move information from the 
fleeting short-term memory to the more enduring Thinking through a problem in a systematic way. In- 
long-term memory. stead of jumping to conclusions or relying on how 

they feel about an issue, students should learn how 


Two or three methods of taking notes and saving im- ; ays 
f 8 g to think critically. 


portant information. Definite skills are associated 
with capturing what another person is saying, and Generating creative ideas. Much of life in and out of 


students should systematically learn these skills. school requires new solutions or imaginative reso- 
lutions. Students need to learn techniques for gen- 
erating novel and creative ideas individually as 
well as group-oriented techniques such as brain- 
storming. 


Study reading. One practices study reading when 
the material is complex and contains information 
one wants to remember later. It is quite different 
from reading a novel or reading a telephone book. 
It is a set of skills that is at the heart of academic Getting the academic job done. Students need to 
success as well as success in many jobs. know how to set goals, develop a work plan, moni- 
tor their own behavior, bring a task to successful 
closure, and gradually become more successful at 
academic learning. This is important not simply to 
succeed in school, but because the modern work- 
place demands these academic skills. 


Preparing for different kinds of tests. Schools should 
show students how to study for different types of 
tests, such as objective and essay tests, and how to 
deal with test anxiety in various situations. Since 
examinations and tests do not end with gradua- 
tion, schools should teach students how to cope 
with and master these challenges. 
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are the tools that students should be taking out of high school into college and 
into the workplace. 


Reclaiming Character Education 


Much of the dissatisfaction with schools that has fueled recent educational re- 
form efforts comes from parents and community leaders who believe the schools 
have not tried to positively affect the character and ethical values of students. 
Many reformers are convinced that failure to address these needs of students lies 
at the heart of the schools’ problems. A “good student” has come to mean some- 
one who does well on tests and achieves academically rather than someone who 
is a good person and who demonstrates characteristics such as responsibility, 
consideration for others, self-discipline, and the ability to work hard. Serious 
school reform therefore must address the issue of character education, which we 
define as the effort to help the young acquire a moral compass—that is, a sense of 
right and wrong and the enduring habits necessary to live a good life. Character 
education, then, involves helping the child to know the good, love the good, and do 
the good." 


Arguments Pro and Con Some people argue that the public school has no 
role in character development and moral education because these are rooted in 
deeply held religious world views. As such, they are out of bounds to the public 
school, which should concentrate on cognitive skills exclusively, skills such as 
reading, writing, and application of the scientific method.'* These people claim 
that if parents want attention paid to moral values, they should put their children 
in private schools. 

Others question character education by asking, “Whose values should the pub- 
lic schools teach?” In a nation of diverse cultural backgrounds, a nation commit- 
ted to freedom of thought and expression, is there any one set of values that can 
be taught without infringing on someone’s deeply cherished beliefs? One answer 
to this objection is that the tax-supported public schools can teach the civic 
virtues that are necessary for life in a democratic society, such as re- 
spect for the rights of others, courage, tolerance, kindness, and concern 
for the underdog. Another way to approach the answer is to look at a 


definition of character 
education 


objections to character 
education 


whose values? 
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few of the sights we might encounter while walking around some _ society vies over values. 


schools: 


A counselor is calling a student’s home about apparently excused absences, only 
to find that the parent’s letters have been forged. A young boy is in the principal’s 
office for threatening his teacher with a knife. Three students are separated from 
their class after hurling racial epithets at a fourth. A girl is complaining that her 
locker has been broken into and all her belongings stolen. A small group of boys 
are huddling ina corner, shielding an exchange of money for drug packets. In the 
playground, two girls grab a third and punch her in the stomach for flirting with 
the wrong boy.'° 
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Schools that tolerate such behavior not only are failing to address the character 
education needs of their students but also have become places where the intellec- 
tual goals of schooling are impaired. In addition, such schools win little support 
from the general public, the people who pay for public education. 

We believe that most educators know it is impossible to educate students in a 
moral vacuum. The process of schooling necessarily affects the way children 
think about issues of right and wrong. Further, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, regardless of religion, class, or racial background, support certain 
moral values such as respect, persistence, a thirst for justice, honesty, responsibil- 
ity in our dealings with one another, consideration, compassion, persistence at 
hard tasks, and courage in the face of adversity.'* We believe that few people 
would not wholeheartedly support the schools’ vigorous advocacy of these 
virtues. Teachers and schools can positively influence the development of desir- 
able habits and character formation in numerous ways, but two in particular are 
worthy of note: using the curriculum and involving students in service activities. 


Character in the Curriculum One major approach is to teach more directly 
and more vigorously the positive moral values that are embedded in our culture. 
Our history and literature are permeated with value issues and moral lessons 
from the past. Instead of simply having students study the facts of a historical pe- 
riod or read a story to build vocabulary or appreciate style, the teacher can con- 
front them with ethical issues and moral lessons that are integral to the subject 
matter. Instead of merely teaching scientific methodologies and findings, the 
teacher can have students examine the implications of applied science, such as 
genetic manipulation. They will see that the use of science and technologies, such 
as nuclear energy, fossil fuels, and high-speed computers, is not neutral but has 
ethical implications. As teachers, we must see the content of our curriculum as 
the carrier of our moral heritage and work to engage our students in that moral 
heritage. 


Service Learning Knowing about justice, compassion, and courage is one 
thing; making them a part of one’s life and practicing them diligently is another. 
Students need real opportunities to practice these virtues. As many reformers re- 
alize, schools can create opportunities for students, from the early grades on, to 
help one another and the adults in the school building. As students get older, they 
can be given more and more responsibility for working with and caring for 
younger students. In the later stages of high school, groups of students can take 
on projects in the larger community, such as helping a parent whose child has a 
disability or assisting with an exercise class at a senior citizens’ center. Likewise, 
individual students can provide companionship to elderly shut-ins or peer coun- 
seling to troubled youngsters. The emphasis in such programs is not merely on 
the study of virtues, but also on virtues in action. 

Service learning programs are growing rapidly in our schools. In 1984 only 2 
percent of high school students were involved, but by1997 almost one-quarter 
were participating.'? An important feature of the much-acclaimed Central Park 
East, the junior-senior high school in New York City’s Harlem, is the requirement 
that each student perform two hours of service every week. The service can be 
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performed in school by, for example, setting up a science laboratory for an ex- 
periment, checking out books at the library’s circulation desk, or serving food in 
the school’s cafeteria. In the local community, students do a variety of tasks, such 
as acting as a guide in one of the city’s museums or delivering food to shut-ins.'© 

Several states are considering making a certain number of hours of commu- 
nity service a requisite for high school graduation. In 1993, Maryland became the 
first state to make service an actual requirement. Currently Maryland high school 
students are required to perform seventy-five hours of service before they can 
graduate. We believe schools must succeed in this mission for students’ sake and 
also because a strong program of character education makes teaching a much 
more satisfying profession. 


Staff Development 


In the 1980s and 1990s, American business and industry dramatically reformed example of U.S. industry 
themselves after decades of inefficiency and loss of markets to their global com- 

petitors. The result has been a tremendous growth in national prosperity. An im- 

portant key to this recovery has been a major investment of time and money in 

the education and advanced training of the American worker. Individuals from 

the corporate boardroom to the factory floor learned new ways of doing their 

work. Today continuing education is a staple in the American workplace. 

For many years, the various state departments of education have required 
teachers to continue their education after their initial teacher preparation. Also, 
virtually all school districts have salary incentives for advanced training such as 
college courses, degrees, and workshops. However, these efforts are, at best, mini- 
mal and, at worst, the major stumbling block to true educational reform. 
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Initially called in-service education, the effort to extend the education of teach- 
ers is usually referred to as staff development. As such, the term covers an array 
of activities, including on-site school- or district-sponsored workshops where 
teachers come together to learn new skills such as searching the Internet, writing 
across the curriculum, or a new classroom management technique; college or 
university courses and programs, often leading to advanced degrees in special- 
ized areas such as reading or guidance counseling; and training experi- 
ences provided by textbook companies introducing a new 


directly in the hands of mathematics curriculum to the school. To this list we would add items 
teachers and seek — such as distance learning courses on using technology in the class- 
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room, a teacher-organized book club on women in fiction, an adult ed- 
ucation course on yoga and meditation, writing case studies of 
© educational problems or issues that other teachers can use, mentoring 


“rather new teachers, and a sabbatical year to study the history of Native 
‘things Americans. The boundaries of what constitutes staff development are 


4” often debated, but we believe the essential attribute is that it aids the 
F teacher in becoming a better teacher. 

For many practicing teachers, the term staff development lacks posi- 
tive connotations. It conjures up memories of trudging off to after-school gath- 
erings where they were lectured to by strangers on topics in which they had little 
interest, or to state-mandated required courses or workshops that they took un- 
der threat of losing their licenses. While a school district that hires a teacher and 
a state that licenses a teacher have the right to require a teacher’s continuing edu- 
cation, such a top-down approach is not likely to serve the needs of children in 
this new century. For educational reform to truly take hold, several changes are 
needed: 


» First, schools should be conceived of as learning communities, in which 
everyone—adults and children alike—learn. 


» Second, teachers, specialists, and administrators must see their continuing ed- 
ucational growth as an integral part of their workday. 


» Third, the definition of staff development should be broadened to take into ac- 
count whatever contributes to making an educator more effective. 


) Fourth, while teachers must be willing to devote their time and energy to staff 
development, the cost should be borne by the school district or the state. 


Mortimer Adler, the force behind the Paideia Proposal mentioned in Chapter 10, 
once said, “The teacher who has stopped learning is a deadening influence rather 
than a help to students being initiated into the ways of learning.”!” Educational 
scholar Michael Fullam suggests that teachers seeking to improve are character- 
ized by four attitudes: they accept that it is possible to.improve; they are ready to 
be self-critical; they recognize better practice than their own; and, most impor- 
tant, they are willing to learn what they have to learn to do what needs to be 
done.'* In our view, a teacher who is not learning because of lack of opportunity 


CURRENT REFORM INITIATIVES 


or lack of personal incentive is stunting his or her own career and is a barrier to 
the educational reform we need. 


We now turn to actual reform initiatives, many of which involve one or more 
of the elements we have described. As in any other type of reform, certain ideas 
and principles get attention, while others are ignored or lose ground. As you read 
about the reforms that have been implemented, compare them in your mind 
both to what you think ought to be done and to what we have been suggest- 
ing here. 





Most educators agree that the current reform effort started with the 1983 federal 
report A Nation at Risk. This strongly worded report declared that our nation _ message of A Nation at Risk 


was in serious danger and that our schools had left the nation vulnerable to our 
military and economic competitors. The report called for longer school days, 
more homework and effort on the part of students, tougher grading policies, 
more testing, and more demanding textbooks. It arrived at a time of particularly 
widespread dissatisfaction with the public schools. Just two years before the re- 
port’s release, a Newsweek poll revealed that nearly half (47 percent) of the Amer- 
ican public believed the schools were doing a “poor” or only a “fair” job.!? The 
message of A Nation at Risk was picked up by the country’s newspaper editors 
and television commentators, and became regular fare on the radio and televi- 
sion talk shows. The public, worried about its young and our country’s economic 
competitiveness, read and listened attentively. The remainder of the 1980s saw a 
blizzard of national and state reports, most hitting many of the same themes and 
all calling for massive change. What has been the result? 


National-Level Reform Efforts 


As we discussed in Chapter 9, the U.S. federal government has a very limited role 
in education. Compared with other modern nations, ours is a highly decentral- 
ized system with most of the decision making and financial support coming from 
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the state and local governments. Once A Nation at Risk had focused the nation’s 
attention on education, President Reagan and his secretary of education, William 
Bennett, pursued a bully-pulpit strategy; that is, the White House staff began us- 
ing the president’s office to call people’s attention to the plight of our schools and 
to advocate change. 


National Education Goals for the Year 2000 


Nowhere has the bully-pulpit strategy been more evident than in the much her- 
alded Education Summit held in 1989. Then-president George Bush and the state 
governors together committed themselves and their offices to school reform, 
adopting a list of goals (shown in Table 13.1) to be reached by the year 2000. A 
leading figure at the summit was the then-governor of Arkansas, Bill Clinton, 
who spoke for many when he said, “Not only are we to develop strategies to 
achieve them [the goals], but we stand here before you and tell you we expect to 


TABLE 13.1 Goals 2000: The National Education Goals 


Goal 1 = By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 


Goal 2 By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. 


Goal3 By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demon- 
strated competency over challenging subject matter including English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and government, economics, 
arts, history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that 
all students learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for re- 
sponsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our 
Nation’s modern economy. 


Goal 4 — By the year 2000, the Nation’s teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their professional skills and the opportu- 
nity to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all 
American students for the next century. 


Goal5 By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 


Goal6 By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Goal 7 By the year 2000, every school in the United States will be free of drugs, vie 
olence, and the unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer 
a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 


Goal8 By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, 
and academic growth of children. bs 


Sources: Goals 2000: Educate America Act (March 31, 1994); The National Education Goals (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, 1994). 
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be held personally accountable for the progress we make in moving this country 
to a brighter future.””° Few were surprised when, as president, Clinton reaffirmed 
his commitment to these National Education Goals, which were adopted into 
law as the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. However, now that year 2000 has ar- 
rived and clearly we have not achieved these benchmark indicators of progress, 
we are hearing less and less from our leaders about Goals 2000. 


National Standards Few issues in American education have been debated as 
heatedly in recent years as whether the federal government should or should not 
set national standards and develop a national curriculum, along with the testing 
mechanisms to implement it. Setting broad goals such as those listed in Goals 
2000 is one thing, but dictating or even strongly suggesting to our nation’s 50 
states and 15,000 school districts what they should actually teach is extremely 
controversial. Advocates of a national curriculum, such as E. D. Hirsch, who pop- 
ularized the concept of “cultural literacy,” say we need a national curriculum be- 
cause so many students move around from state to state and school to school. 
Hirsch points to facts such as these: one-fifth of all Americans relocate every year; 
one-sixth of all third-graders attend at least three different schools between first 
and third grades; and a typical inner-city school has a 50 percent student turn- 
over between September and May.”! Others cite the educational excellence at- 
tained by France, Germany, and Japan, all countries with national standards and 
national exams. 

Others, however, strongly oppose national standards and an accompanying 
curriculum and testing program, fearing an educational power grab by the fed- 
eral government. In their view, the idea of Washington bureaucrats instead of lo- 
cally accountable individuals answering the questions “What should our children 
know?” and “How well should they know it?” seems both educationally flawed 
and politically dangerous. Opponents also believe that in a large nation with so 
many racial and ethnic groups and so many regional traditions, a national cur- 
riculum would trample cultural diversity and promote a bland sterility. Further, 
many are convinced that a national curriculum would put disadvantaged stu- 
dents at an even greater disadvantage. 

So far, Congress has consistently resisted the establishment of a mandatory 
national curriculum and national subject-matter examinations. On the other 
hand, the current mood is toward acceptance or rejection of national curricular 
standards on a voluntary basis by the states. In sum, the outlook seems to be as 
follows: national influence, yes; national control, no; national testing, probably 
not in the near future. 


Curriculum Reform Independently of Goals 2000 and congressional actions, 
national groups of scholars representing such academic areas as science, history, 
and mathematics have put out proposals, and in some cases entire curriculum 
plans, in an effort to have the schools teach the latest subject-matter content. 
These efforts have aiined to address the complaints of many scholars about the 
quality and currency of the subject matter offered in our schools. 

One such curricular reform effort, Project 2061 (sponsored by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science), was discussed in some detail in 
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Chapter 8. Others include Becoming a Nation of Readers (sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Reading) and Science/Technology/Society (S/T/S) (sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation). A major breakthrough has occurred in the teach- 
ing of writing, spearheaded by the National Writing Project, which promotes a 
process approach to composition. Likewise, in 1989 the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics developed new curriculum guidelines that stress not 
just students knowing mathematics but doing it. The Chicago Mathematics Proj- 
ect is also working on a total revamping of the mathematics curriculum, giving 
special attention to the average student and to the early grades, where interest in 
mathematics often begins to drop off. In addition to these efforts, national proj- 
ects are currently under way in all the major subject-matter areas, including his- 
tory, geography, and the arts—all working on materials and trying to establish 
content standards. 

These various curriculum reform projects have in common a partnership 
among scholars in the discipline, teacher-educators, and classroom teachers. 
Ideas and suggestions flow across lines that were once rigid. University academics 
observe in elementary and secondary classrooms, and, back on the campus, ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers instruct scholars on the realities of teach- 
ing their subjects to a wide variety of youthful students. 


ee National Voluntary Networks One of the most interesting recent educa- 
schools banding together tional developments is the appearance of networks of schools and school dis- 
tricts. Among these loose, voluntary alliances are two mentioned earlier: the 
Coalition of Essential Schools begun by Theodore Sizer and the network of 
schools modeled after James Comer’s New Haven School Development 
Project. Others include John Goodlad’s National Educational Network 
tiie COMES. — for Reform, Robert Slavin’s Success for All schools, Henry Levin’s Ac- 
Caroryn Hempeun  ¢elerated Schools (currently involving over one thousand schools in 
forty states), and a newly established network called Schools of Char- 
acter, formed by the Character Education Partnership. Schools in these networks 
commit themselves to a common educational ideal or set of ideals. For instance, 
the high schools in the Coalition of Essential Schools try to put into practice the 

following principles: 


) Helping adolescents to use their minds well 


} Teaching for the mastery of essential skills and acceleration in certain areas of 
knowledge 


}) Recognizing the student as worker rather than the teacher as deliverer of 
information 


}) Provoking students to learn how to learn 


) Reflecting values of trust, decency, tolerance, and generosity in the tone of the 
school ee 


» Expecting much from students without threatening them? 


CURRENT REFORM INITIATIVES 


Implications of National-Level Reform Efforts Overall, two things are 
clear about education reforms at the national level. First, we are in the middle of 
a strong push toward national influence on education. Second, there has been a 
strong response from the states to improve their curricular standards. Still, how- 
ever, most of the reforms remain voluntary. Local schools and their communities 
must choose to be a part of them. This fact helps to keep the reform efforts from 
what some see as the taint of “nationalizing our schools.” 


State Educational Reform 


As education became more and more of a national issue, reform also became a 
hot political topic from the state house to the mayor’s office. Statewide task forces 
were formed by governors, state legislatures, and state boards of education, and a 
large number were formed by citizens’ groups and foundations. Some states had 
several at the same time. Numerous local school districts established their own 
blue-ribbon commissions to respond to what was increasingly called “the school 
crisis.” As the late Ernest Boyer said, “You could draw a ‘Keystone Cops’ image 
here of people charging off in different directions and bumping into each other 
and, in some instances, having a conflict with one another. There is no overall 
sense of where the problem is and how we should work together to get there.””’ 
There was, however, one common theme: the call to excellence. 

Throughout both American industry and education, mediocrity was the dom- 
inant criticism and excellence became the rallying cry of the reformers. Many of 
these recent state and local task force reports have excellence or quality in their ti- 
tles. Because these task forces and reports were sponsored by state governmental 
agencies or well-connected citizens’ groups, their recommendations were quickly 
turned into legislative proposals for school reform. 


Common Elements in State Reforms The “search for excellence,” then, came 
down to specific proposals for change. Among the most widely adopted state re- 
forms were the following. 


1. An increase in graduation requirements. Instead of one or two years of En- 
glish and history, states began requiring three and four years in core subjects. For 
academic high school diplomas, science and advanced mathematics courses were 
required. The idea of “social promotion,” moving students through the grades to 
stay with their own age groups, independently of their performance came under 
great pressure and was eliminated in many places. 


2. Longer days, more days. In the minds of many educators, the short school 
day and the long, academically fallow period between June and September are 
major causes of the poor performance of American students. Recent research 
confirms that in nine out of ten instances, students achieve more when they 
spend more time in class. School days, which in many locales were only five- 
and-a-half to six hours, were lengthened to six-and-a-half to seven hours. The 
school year, which in many states was between 170 and 175 days or fewer, has 
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been lengthened to 180 days or more in thirty-four states.> Though many of the 
reform reports recommended that our schools follow the example of Japan (240 
days) and Germany (216 to 240 days),*° no states and relatively few school dis- 
tricts have taken such a major step in lengthening the school year. One reason is 
that lengthening the amount of schooling is extremely costly. 


3. Statewide testing. Reform groups and state legislatures want to make cer- 
tain that the effort and monies going into their reform efforts are paying off, and 
they are demanding accountability. The result has been a huge growth in interest 
in testing and assessment. In the 1970s, relatively few states had a statewide test- 
ing program, a system that assessed how students did or did not meet the state’s 
minimum curriculum standards. But by 1998, as a result of the new testing 
movement, forty-six states had such programs.”’ 

The movement for statewide testing has been a mixed blessing. The 
statewide tests have been used as educational “report cards” to allow policymak- 
ers and the public to see how the schools are doing.”* But a danger lurks, as cap- 
tured in the old saying “What gets measured gets taught; what gets reported gets 
taught twice as well.” As we stated when discussing teaching to the test, many be- 


CURRENT REFORM INITIATIVES 


lieve the demand for testing and accountability has increased measure-driven in- 
struction. During this reform period, schools massively increased their use of ob- 
jective tests—largely multiple-choice tests—which are easy to administer, score, 
and report. And because the educational stakes were high, teachers began to 
“teach to” those narrowly focused tests. Although there has been a call for au- 
thentic assessment, progress toward it appears to be slow. 


4. Higher standards for teachers. One of the major state-driven reform efforts 
of the 1980s and 1990s was the move to improve the quality of America’s teaching 
force. Three initiatives in particular were notable: teacher competency testing, stiff- 
ening requirements for entering teacher education, and career ladder programs. 

The first initiative, teacher competency testing, was not new, but it under- 
went massive growth during the last two decades of the twentieth century. Cur- 
rently forty-three states have some form of teacher testing, typically taking place 
when candidates are leaving their teacher education programs or before they re- 
ceive state licensure.*? One vexing issue that has plagued the movement for 
teacher competency testing has been the low cut-off scores that have often been 
established. In effect, teachers are supposed to demonstrate their proficiency by 
jumping over a hurdle, but the hurdle has been so low as to be meaningless. Nev- 
ertheless, teacher competency tests have run into strong opposition from the or- 
ganized teaching profession. As one commentator has stated, “Not only are the 
majority of the state teacher tests absurdly easy, the scores needed to pass them 
are astonishingly low. ... Nonetheless, the failure rates on the test have been ex- 
traordinarily high.”*° 

The second initiative had to do with teacher education. Legislatures across 
the country have been making changes in the licensure requirements for teach- 
ing and in the process of approval for universities and colleges that prepare 
teachers. In general, the call has been for an increase in liberal education (for in- 
stance, the elimination of education as a major in favor of an academic subject 
such as mathematics or English) and for fewer and better education courses. In 
recent years, all but two states have raised admission standards for teacher educa- 
tion programs, reevaluated teacher education programs, or developed unified 
course requirements for students in such programs.°! Also, several states, such as 
Connecticut, have established loan programs for college students who wish to 
prepare for careers in teaching. Some of the most constructive criticisms have 
come from the profession itself. In 1996, the Report of the National Commission 
on Teaching and America’s Future offered the nation a blueprint to guide the 
reform of teacher education. To date, progress in making the recommended 
changes has been slow. 

The third initiative involved career ladders. Critics have long complained 
about the “flatness” of the career structure in teaching. The criticism goes some- 
thing like this: “Beginners have too much responsibility at the beginning of their 
careers and too little opportunity to make the most of their abilities once they re- 
ally learn to teach. The only way to get promoted in education is to be promoted 
away from students, to become a guidance counselor or an administrator.” With 
the encouragement of state legislatures, a variety of teacher specialty programs, 
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such as master teacher programs, differentiated staffing, and mentoring pro- 
grams for new teachers, have appeared on the scene. Typically these programs 
give experienced teachers new roles, new responsibilities, and usually new re- 
wards. Although these innovations have had somewhat limited adoption, the as- 
sumption that “a teacher is a teacher is a teacher” has been dispelled, and new 
roles, such as mentor teacher and team leader, have been opened to teachers who 
want new challenges but also want to stay in the classroom, close to students. 


5. Higher salaries for teachers. A key problem revealed by the blizzard of re- 
ports published in the 1980s and 1990s was the weak reward system for teachers. 
Career ladders and other schemes, which expand and enrich the teacher’s role, 
are one way to reward teachers, but more was needed if teaching was to become 
an attractive professional option for talented students. Salaries were an obvious 
target. From 1983 to 1993, the average teacher salary increased at a rate twice that 
of inflation. In some states, the increases were even more dramatic. From 
1982-83 to 1988-89, the average teacher salary increased by 98 percent in Con- 
necticut, 75 percent in Vermont, 55 percent in Virginia, 53 percent in South Car- 
olina, and 50 percent in California.” 

Further, all across the country the lock-step pay scale by which teachers 
were rewarded only by years of service and number of courses taken has been al- 
tered to allow for performance pay, a form of recognition and reward for special 
service. Closely linked to this change has been a substantial move to make teach- 
ing more attractive by increasing the starting salaries of teachers. Ten years ago, 
beginning teachers earned $12,000 to $13,000. By 1998, the national average for 
beginning teachers was almost $26,000. In fact, a number of school districts 
around the country have established starting salaries of $30,000 and above. 


The politics of education is Although there has been a good deal of commonality among the re- 
complex and ever form movements from state to state, a few states have distinguished 


changing. At various times 
and places it can appear to 


themselves for their energetic and innovative responses to the call to 
excellence. Among those states are Kentucky, South Carolina, and, in 
particular, California (see the accompanying box). 


be an asset or a liability. 
But it is real. Only through  Local-Level School Reform 


Uu ndersta nding at 1d The late Speaker of the House of Representatives, Tip O’Neill, was fond 
making proper use of _ of saying, “All politics are local.” The same is true of education. Children 
politics can education be are educated at their local schools, not at the state capitol or in Wash- 


improved. 


—WENDELL H. PIERCE 


shortage of local funding for 
reform 


ington, DC. Though some school reform efforts, such as the Coalition 
of Essential Schools Project, are national in scope, they are implemented 
in local schools under the supervision of a school district. 

At present, however, the great majority of changes being made in schools are 
coming at the direction of the various states’ departments of education. Since the 
1980s, the state houses have had the money and the muscle to dictate educational 
reform. Locally initiated reform efforts, although in no way stopped, have slowed 
down, partly because of a shortage of local funds. Growing competition for mu- 
nicipal tax dollars—from police and fire departments, and agencies serving the 
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Once upon a time, California, the Golden State, had a 
golden school system. The state’s public elementary 
and secondary schools were the envy of its forty-nine 
sister states. Its student achievement scores, per-pupil 
expenditures, and teacher salaries were among the na- 
tion’s highest. That was thirty years ago, however, and 
now California’s public school system is struggling. 

Today California’s schools face a flood of problems, 
including one of the nation’s lowest high school grad- 
uation records (close to one in three ninth-graders 
drop out before getting a diploma); average reading 
scores well below the national average, along with per- 
pupil expenditures; and a chronic shortage of good 
teachers (approximately half of the state’s teachers 
quit in five years). 

One needs to be sympathetic with California edu- 
cators, though, because they have had to cope with 
mammoth problems in recent decades. One problem 
has been money. Beginning in the 1980s, California 
suffered a taxpayer revolt that drastically cut educa- 
tional funding. During the same period, California 
schools welcomed a huge influx of new students. 
While many of these newcomers came from other 
states, many more came from Mexico and Asia, pre- 
senting the schools with special language instruction 
problems. During the next few decades, California’s 
current enrollment of 6 million students is expected to 
reach one-fifth of the nation’s school population. 

California voters recently sent the politicians of 
both parties a clear, loud message: fix the schools. The 
current governor responded by announcing that 
“Education is my first, second, and third priorities.” 
The legislature, often stingy with education, has now 
opened its checkbook to the reform cause. 

It is inaccurate, however, to refer to what is hap- 
pening as the California reform effort, since in reality 
there are many different reform programs and pro- 
posals. Among them is an effort to address poorly per- 
forming schools through a statewide performance in- 


dex whereby the worst-performing schools would re- 
ceive special staff help and additional financial aid. 
One of the most novel aspects of this school assess- 
ment plan is that the evaluators will be not the usual 
suspects—administrators, educational experts, bu- 
reaucrats, and politicians—but specially recruited 
classroom teachers. 

Another major reform addresses the very high 
student-teacher ratios that exist in many California 
schools. This $1.5-billion-a-year effort has been tar- 
geted at the early grades. Thousands of teachers have 
been recruited to reduce class sizes to twenty students 
or fewer, often from thirty or more. However, critics of 
this program claim that because many of the newly re- 
cruited teachers are inadequately prepared, students’ 
education has suffered. 

Among the other reform efforts are 


Tightening up academic standards by reducing the 
use of social promotion and putting in place a high 
school graduation examination system 


Releasing poorly performing tenured teachers 
Establishing charter schools 


Possibly implementing a voucher program en- 
abling students to attend private schools with tu- 
ition paid with public funds 


Struggling to sort out and put in place these vari- 
ous, sometimes conflicting proposals has given many 
California politicians and educators what is being 
called “reform fatigue.” But again, the message from 
the citizenry is loud and clear: “fix our schools!” 


Sources: Rene Sanchez, “A Tough Lesson Plan: Fixing 
Schools,” The Washington Post, August 18, 1999, pp. 1, 
A4—A5; John W. Myres, “Why Reforms Won’t Work in Cali- 
fornia,” Education Week on the Web, June 9, 1999. 
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poor and the elderly—and a citizenry increasingly critical of public education 
have made it difficult to start new, locally supported reform efforts. 

Currently state funds are given out or withheld on the basis of compliance 
with state-level directives, and this means less real power for the local school 
boards. The Kentucky Educational Reform Act is a case in point. Through this 
plan, the state-level judges, legislators, and education officials are telling the local 
Kentucky schools how they must change. What we are witnessing is a classic shift 
in power, with the state house dictating more and more what should be taught 
and how it should be taught. 

On the other hand, the local school boards—those 15,000 centers of power 
and decision making in our highly decentralized educational system—have been 
extremely busy responding to the reform initiatives emanating from the state 
house and from national educational groups. Though the center of gravity may 
be elsewhere, the local school district is deeply involved in the current reform 
movement. Furthermore, the overwhelming percentage of reform ideas that have 
made their way onto the agendas of national and state reform groups existed first 
at the local level. They became statewide or national because they succeeded at 
the local level. In the future, more innovative ideas, such as block scheduling, 
year-round schooling, single-sex schools, school uniforms, and site-based deci- 
sion making, will continue to come up “from the trenches’—from our local 
schools. 





Although we clearly have a new set of educational reform priorities, goals, and 
expectations, most schools have been relatively untouched by educational 
reform. Some have made fundamental changes in the way they engage children 
and in what they teach. Most have adopted pieces of reform, such as a new dis- 
trictwide mathematics curriculum, or a computer lab, or a career ladder for 
teachers. Some states have pushed through serious changes that affect the great 
majority of their schools, but they are the rarities. The school experience of the 
first-grader or the high school senior is pretty much the same today as it was in 
1983, when the current reform era began. 

American education is not like an individual who, after a few life failures, 
looks in the mirror and says, “That’s it; ’'m going to get my act together starting 
today,” and from that moment on is a “new” person. American education is a 
giant institution, involving some 15,000 centers of decision making (school 
boards), well over 50 million people (students, teachers, and administrators), and 
influences from many quarters of society. And most important, like any institu- 
tion, it has a standard operating procedure, or SOP. Everyone starting a school 
year in September (except for the newcomers, the kindergartners) has a clear set 
of expectations about what school ought to be like. Without this chaos would re- 
sult. But because of these expectations, altering the course of schooling is quite a 
demanding task. 


KEY TERMS 


Perhaps a better parallel than an individual trying to change the course of his 
or her life is a large luxury liner plowing through the ocean. Someone convinces 
the captain that dangerous icebergs lie ahead. The captain first has to be assured 
that the reports are reasonable, then decide where the safe water is, and then turn 
the wheel. But because of its size and momentum, the ship may need miles to 
truly change course. This is where we believe American schools are today. They 
have heard the message; they have committed to change course and avoid the 
hazards; they have begun to turn the wheel. Whether the ship actually turns and 
misses the dangers we must wait to see. 

Since 1983, Americans have seen their industries “reengineered” and “restruc- 
tured,” making them much more competitive in the global marketplace. Edu- 
cational researchers are now suggesting that schools follow the example of 
outstanding private-sector firms, guiding their reform efforts by five principles: 


D Ensure that all front-line workers (that is, teachers) understand the problem. 


B Design jobs so that all front-line workers have both incentives and opportuni- 
ties to contribute to solutions. 


B Provide all front-line workers with the training needed to pursue solutions 
effectively. 


» Measure progress on a regular basis. 


D Persevere and learn from mistakes; there are no magic bullets.°? 


Clearly it is the teacher who stands at the center of true school reform. It is the 
teacher who actually delivers educational services, who creates or fails to create 
an environment for learning, who either knows or does not know how to engage 
students in their own pursuit of excellence. 

The final decisions about educational reform are, by necessity, made by teach- 
ers. Although it is discouraging (and even threatening) to know we do not have 
better schools, we Americans are often at our best when challenged. And clearly 
school reform is part of the unfinished business of America and the American 
teacher. A job of critical importance to all of us awaits you. 


KEY TERMS 
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FOR REFLECTION 


Ls 


What do you believe are the most compelling reasons to reform American 
schools? 


. What current strengths of our schools could be weakened by the current re- 


form trends? 


. Are any of the reform initiatives described in this chapter evident in your lo- 


cal schools? 


. Which of the reform efforts described in the chapter most interests you? Why? 


. If monies for schooling continue to be tight, which educational reforms will 


be most weakened? Which will be least weakened? 


. What do you believe teachers should do to take a more active role in the re- 


form process? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Carvin, Andy. EdWeb: Exploring Technology and School Reform. World Wide 


Web site at http://edweb.cnidr.org: 90. 

This book is devoted to school reform, the spread of educational technology, 
and the interconnections between these two trends. It includes information 
on such topics as school choice, accountability, school restructuring, and the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. 


Cawelti, Gordon. Portraits of Six Benchmark Schools: Diverse Approaches to 


Improving Student Achievement. Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 1999. 

This well-written report offers portraits of excellent public schools with high 
standards, multiple changes, strong leadership, collaborative teams, and com- 
mitted teachers—in other words, reform success stories. 


Kanstoroom, Marci, and Chester E. Finn, eds. New Directions: Federal Educa- 


tion Policy in the Twenty-First Century. Washington, DC: Thomas B. Ford- 
ham Foundation, 1999. 

This collection of essays on various federally sponsored efforts at school re- 
form points out both past failures and new directions for our reform efforts. 


Ryan, Kevin, and Karen Bohlin. Building Character in Schools: Practical Ways 


to Bring Moral Instruction to Life. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999. 

This book offers teachers both a theory and a set of practical steps to infuse 
their teaching with our core moral values. In addition, the book has many 
practical lists and materials to promote character in classrooms and schools. 


Sizer, Theodore, and Nancy Sizer. The Children Are Watching. Boston: Beacon 


Press, 1999. S 

This short book by two veterans of the school reform wars focuses on the per- 
sonal side of the reform effort. The Sizers describe schools and students the 
way they currently are and then suggest ways teachers need to respond. 











































This section deals with — 
both practical and the- | 
oretical questions: _ 
Will there be job _ 
openings in teaching? © 
How do you go about 
obtaining a teaching 
position? What kind of 
salary can you expect 
to make? What does it 
mean to be a profes- 
sional teacher? Co 
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that duringthenext 

ten years, over 2 mil- | 
lion new teachers will 
have to be hired to _ 
offset rising student 
enrollment and re- 
place retiring teach- 
ers. Yet finding the 
teaching position in 
the school that is 
_ right for you can be a 
complex and challeng- 
_ ing prospect. This sec- 
tion explores the 
teaching profession: 
what it is and how to 
become part of it. 












































his chapter provides you with information regarding the availability of 
teaching positions in elementary, middle, and secondary schools. The 


: chapter also explores: other career opportunities both within and outside - 
ae educational field. Study the information carefully and discuss it with 
your. instructors and your career planning and placement office. Your pre- 





gram of study may offer more job options than you have realized. 
This chapter emphasizes that | 


Many factors influence the availability of teaching jobs. Although an 
oversupply of teachers exists in a few teaching fields, other fields 
face a severe shortage of teachers. — 


Teacher salaries have made some gains in recent years, with the aver- 
age salary of classroom teachers in 1998-99 being over $40,500 ands 
the average salary of beginning teachers in 1997-98 being just over 

$25,700. However, salaries vary tremendously from state to state 
and from school district to school district. 
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_ Certain job- hunting strategies will increase your chances of locating : : 
‘the right job for you. You may have to spend considerable time and 
- energy preparing materials for your job search. 





Licensure requirements differ from state to state oA both acne and } 
‘specialized areas of teaching. 





A wide variety of careers are available to people trained as teachers. : 
Should you be unable to secure a teaching position or wish to change 
careers after you have taught, the skills you have acquired i in teacher 
education can be transferred to related occupational areas. 
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» No matter what the job market may be at a particular moment, there 
has never been a surplus of good teachers. Better-prepared teachers 
will find it easier to gain employment and will improve the teaching 
profession and its public image. 


“Pupil Enrollment Exceeds Estimates” 

“State Grants Emergency Teaching Licenses to Scientists” 

“School Bond Issue Defeated by Voters” 

“Schools Scramble to Hire Teachers” 

“College Enrollments in Teacher Education Up” 

“Teachers Face Worst Layoffs in Decade” 
You have probably read newspaper headlines similar to these and may have won- 
dered whether you will be able to obtain a teaching position when you graduate. 
Although we would like to answer this question for you personally, we obviously 


cannot. We can, however, provide you with information that may help you in- 
crease your chances of obtaining the kind of teaching position you are seeking. 
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Factors Influencing Teacher Supply and Demand 


Will there be a shortage of teachers in the near future? Many people think so, but 
estimates of shortages are based on rapidly changing situations influenced by un- 
predictable factors. The following sections discuss a number of these factors. 


Student Enrollment in Schools Obviously, when more students are enrolled 
in schools, more teachers are needed. The good news is that enrollment is rising, 
eclipsing the previous record set in the early 1970s, and it is expected to continue 
climbing for at least the next eight to ten years. Enrollments in public and private 
schools are projected to reach 53.4 million students by the fall of 2000 and almost 
54.3 million by 2008. As a result, the number of classroom teachers is expected 
to increase from 3.2 million in 2000 to 3.5 million by 2008! (see Figures 14.1 
and 14.2). 


Ratios of Students to Teachers During the 1980s, the demand for new 
teachers was boosted by declining pupil-teacher ratios, which now hover around 
seventeen or eighteen students per teacher in the public schools and around fif- 
teen students per teacher in private schools. However, the changes in the pupil- 
teacher ratio during the next few years are expected to be small, and they will 
not likely affect the demand for new teachers in any significant fashion. One 
exception to this prediction is the state of California. In 1996, California 
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FIGURE 14.1 — Enrollment in Public and Private Schools (in millions) 
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Source: William J. Hussar and Debra E. Gerald, Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (Washington, DC: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1998), Table 1 at web site http://nces.ed.gov/pubs98/pj2008/ 
p9sto1.html. 


provided over $.75 billion to cut class sizes in grades K-3 from as many as 30 stu- 
dents to 20, requiring an estimated total of 26,000 additional primary school 
teachers.” 


Enrollment in Teacher Education Programs Enrollments in teacher educa- 
tion programs have been growing, but not sufficiently to offset the anticipated 
need for more teachers. Enrollments in teacher education programs often lag be- 
hind the need for teachers; that is, by the time college students learn there is a 
shortage of teachers and decide to enroll in teacher education programs, the 
shortage will have grown more acute. Although more than 200,000 teachers will 
be hired annually over the next decade, teacher education programs are graduat- 
ing between 150,000 and 200,000 each year.” 


Geographical Location Location significantly influences the teaching job 
market. Some communities have far more applicants than available teaching po- 
sitions. University towns, for example, usually have a great surplus of teachers. 
Although large urban areas historically have had more teachers available than 
they needed, they are now experiencing significant teacher shortages. In 1996, 
nearly a quarter of central-city schools in the forty-seven largest urban areas had 
vacancies they could not fill with a qualified teacher:* Rural America tradition- 
ally has had difficulty attracting and holding on to teachers because of lower 
salaries and a more sedate lifestyle than that sought by many young teachers. 
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FIGURE 14.2 Classroom Teachers in Public and Private Schools (in thousands) 
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Source: William J. Hussar and Debra E. Gerald, Projections of Education Statistics to 2008 (Washington, DC: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1998), Table 32 at web site http://nces.ed.gov/pubs98/ 
pj2008/p98t32.html. 


Generally speaking, teacher vacancies are greatest in the West (California, Ari- jobs available in Sunbelt and 

zona, Nevada, and Utah), the Great Plains/Midwest (the Dakotas, Minnesota, Midwest states 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri), and the south central states (Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana). There are fewer vacancies and/or more competition in 
the northeastern states (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut), the Southeast (Virginia, the Carolinas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia), the Middle At- 
lantic states (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania), and the Northwest (Washington, Oregon, and Idaho).° 

Teachers tend to be more “place bound” than many other professionals; that 
is, because of family commitments or the importance of geographical location, 
many teachers seeking jobs are reluctant to stray far from home. So even though 
teaching jobs may be available in Las Vegas (which they are!), teachers from the 
Northeast, for example, may not want to relocate in Nevada. 


Subject Matter and Grade Levels Taught ‘Teachers are not interchangeable job availability depends on 
units. They are prepared for different specialties (special education, primary teaching field 

grades, art, or high school social studies, for example), and the job market in each 

of these subfields is different. Moreover, the job market for specific subfields may 

change often. It is unwise, therefore, to decide whether or not to become, say, an 

English teacher because you have heard that today there is in general either a sur- 

plus or a shortage of such teachers. 
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There have been and continue to be chronic teacher shortages in certain sub- 
jects, including speech pathology, special education (all areas), bilingual educa- 
tion, audiology, mathematics, science (physics, chemistry, earth and physical 
science, biology), English as a second language, and languages (including Span- 
ish and Japanese). Subjects for which there is less demand include social studies, 
physical education, health education, and elementary education.° This does not 
mean there are no jobs in these subjects. It means, rather, that job seeking is more 
competitive and that you may have to relocate in a different community or com- 
mute some distance to work. 

In addition to looking for teachers in the subjects just listed, schools are seek- 
ing increased numbers of minorities and males. Because 73 percent of all teach- 
ers are female, schools want to increase the number of males in the teaching 
force, especially at the elementary school level, where fewer than 12 percent of 
the nation’s 1.3 million public school teachers are men.’ 


Retiring Teachers, Teacher Dropouts, and Returning Teachers An esti- 
mated 2.2 million new teachers will be needed during the next ten years in the 
face of rising school enrollments and teacher retirements. A factor that bodes 
well for the long-term job outlook is that the teaching profession, like much of 
the rest of the American work force, is getting older, partly because teachers are 
remaining in teaching longer and partly because older people are becoming 
teachers. The average age of all public school teachers is forty-three years, and 67 
percent are forty years of age or older.® It is estimated that half of our nation’s 
teachers will retire during the next decade. 
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Another factor influencing job availability concerns the percentage of new 
teachers who elect to leave teaching after a few years. Of the college graduates 
who began teaching by the 1993-94 school year, nearly one in five had left within 
three years. Sadly, the brightest novice teachers, as measured by their college- 
entrance exams, were the most likely to leave. Factors influencing the high 
turnover included poor working conditions, dissatisfaction with student disci- 
pline, lack of mentoring, and unhappiness with the school environment.’ 

What is difficult to estimate is the number of licensed teachers, currently not 
teaching, who might re-enter the teaching force if jobs are readily available. 
When teacher shortages have been predicted in the past, these returning teachers 
have filled the anticipated shortages. Whether this pattern will continue remains 
to be seen. Teachers licensed through alternative routes (alternative licensure is 
discussed later) have thus far made up only a small percentage of the available 
pool of teachers, but that situation could change if states promote these pro- 
grams more vigorously. 


Economic Conditions In spite of the positive long-term outlook for teaching 
positions, in times of economic hardship school districts may find it necessary to 
reduce the size of their teaching forces to balance budgets. During the 1990-91 
recession, for example, school districts in a number of states found it necessary 
to issue RIFs—reduction-in-force notices—to teachers, informing them that 
they were in danger of not being rehired for the following fall. Although painful 
in the short run, such layoffs will probably be only temporary and will have little 
overall effect on the long-term demand for new teachers. RIF notices do show, 
however, that the demand for teachers is greatly influenced by school district 
budgets, which in turn are affected by the health of the state and local economies. 


Summary What, then, are the job prospects for the future? The situation is 
very promising, because the number of classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools is projected to rise at least until 2008, primarily because of in- 
creased school enrollment and teacher retirements. Recruitment of teachers re- 
cently has become so competitive that many districts are offering incentives to 
qualified teachers, including paying bonuses ranging from $1,500 to $20,000, 
closing costs on home purchases, and relocation expenses. Some states are even 
considering offering state income tax breaks for teachers. However, if the supply 
of qualified teachers doesn’t keep up with the demand, states and local school 
districts may, as they have in the past, increase class size, hire less-than-qualified 
personnel, and issue emergency teaching licenses to fill vacancies. 

Keep in mind, too, that demographic projections and supply-and-demand 
forecasting are not only hard to apply but also very inexact and short-lived. With 
difficulty, forecasters try to take into account factors such as retirement rates, 
supplies of former teachers re-entering the field, and programs that may attract 
individuals from nonteaching fields into the profession. What seems to be true 
for a particular geographic area, a particular teaching field, or a particular year 
may be out of date at the moment you are reading it. 
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Therefore, you ought to make every effort to get the most up-to-the-minute 
information possible about teacher supply and demand. You should consider 
such information carefully before making a choice about a career in education 
and, in particular, about a specific subfield within education. This is especially 
true for people who are unable to wait for openings in their areas of teaching in- 
terest or unable to relocate. Sources of data with which to begin your search are 
your school’s career counseling office, the department chairperson’s or dean’s of- 
fice, and your state department of education. Also, see the listing of useful refer- 
ences at the end of this chapter. 

The bottom line is that demand for teachers is high and is expected to con- 
tinue to be high in the coming years, and there has never been a surplus of good 
teachers in any field. 


The Severe Shortage of Minority Teachers 


One of the greatest teacher supply-and-demand problems concerns minority 
teachers. At a time when the minority school-age population is increasing rap- 
idly, the number of minority teachers is decreasing. The shortage is severe now 
and appears likely to become worse. 

As you saw in Chapter 4, enrollments of students from minority 
groups are increasing and currently are estimated to be 36 percent. 
Teaching staffs, on the other hand, are becoming more and more 
white. Almost 91 percent of public school teachers are white, 7 percent 


&. ? 


are African American, and only 2 percent come from other minority 
groups, including Hispanic American, Asian American or Pacific Is- 
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dents from teacher education were lower than their percentage distrib- 
ution in the teaching force. Although minority enrollment in teacher 
education has been increasing in recent years, the need is still acute. 

This shortage of minority teachers is problematic for several rea- 
| Peace sons. First, the growing number of minority children deserve to have 

NNER) positive minority role models who can help guide them in a world still 

plagued by racism. Second, white children also need to have minority 

teachers as positive role models to help them overcome the effects of stereotyp- 

ing and racism. Third, it is important for our country’s well-being to have a 

teaching staff that reflects the diversity of racial and ethnic backgrounds in our 
country’s population. 

The shortage of minority teachers exists for a number of reasons. Before de- 
segregation efforts, nearly one-half of African American professional workers 
were teachers. When schools desegregated in the 1960s and 1970s, resulting in the 
consolidation of formerly all-black and all-white schools, thousands of African 
American teachers were dismissed. Today other professions that pay more and 
have higher status are actively recruiting minority college students. Another 
causal factor has been the increasing use of competency tests at either the be- 
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ginning or the end of teacher education programs. Minority college students 
traditionally have not performed as well on standardized tests as white college 
students. As a consequence, many minority teaching candidates are either failing 
to pass these tests or are being discouraged from even considering teaching as a 
career. 

What can be done to address this problem? Teaching salaries must continue to 
improve if teaching is to compete with other professions for well-qualified can- 
didates. Assistance programs to help minority candidates perform well on com- 
petency tests have been effective in a number of universities and need to be 
expanded to other colleges. Active recruitment programs for minority candidates 
must be developed and implemented, and they must reach down into the middle 
and high schools to encourage minority students to consider teaching as a career. 
Scholarship and loan-forgiveness programs are needed for students who want to 
teach but cannot afford college. And the American public must communicate, in 
a variety of ways, that it values teachers and the work they do. 
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Employers Besides the Public Schools 


U.S. Government A large employer of teachers is the U.S. government. The 
Department of Defense operates 231 schools in seven states, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and fourteen countries around the world, making it the twentieth largest school 
district in the United States. These schools enroll approximately 115,000 students 
and employ about 9,000 educational personnel.* Salaries are comparable to 
those in the United States, but preference is given to applicants who have at least 
one year of successful full-time employment as a professional educator.'! 


Private Schools Although much of the data presented in this chapter refer 
to public elementary and secondary schools, private education is a highly sig- 
nificant part of the American educational system. Projections indicate there 
are more than 26,000 private schools with an enrollment of over 6 million 
preschool, elementary, and secondary school students and a staff of 413,000 
teachers. About 11 percent of the children in elementary or secondary schools 
attend a private school, with the overwhelming majority attending religion- 
affiliated schools.” 

Since private schools employ about 13 percent of all elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, they obviously offer an employment opportunity for new teach- 
ers. Many teachers who work in religion-affiliated schools do so because of 
religious motives. These teachers are often willing to work for less money than 
their public school counterparts, and, as a result, the average teacher salary in pri- 
vate schools is considerably lower than that in public schools. But lower salaries 
tend to be offset by favorable working conditions. Compared with public schools, 
private schools have fewer disciplinary problems, stricter discipline, smaller 
classes, fewer students using drugs, students who are absent less often, parents 
who are more supportive, more assigned homework, and more time spent in in- 
struction in the central academic subjects. Although private school teachers tend 
to work about two more hours per week than their public school counterparts, 
they believe they have more influence over important school policies.!* Thus, for 
many individuals, teaching in a private school is an attractive alternative to teach- 
ing in the public schools. Helpful references for finding teaching jobs in nonpub- 
lic schools are provided at the end of this chapter. 


What Are Teachers Paid? 


We might answer this question by saying, “Not nearly enough.” No one ever went 
into teaching because of the lure of big money. As we noted in Chapter 1, most of 
the rewards for teaching are personal rather than monetary. Most of teachers’ sat- 
isfactions come from being of service to others and helping students learn. That 
does not mean, however, that you have to be a pauper to enjoy the satisfactions 


*For more information on applying for a job with the Department of Defense overseas schools, 
write U.S. Department of Defense, Office of Dependents Schools, Personnel Center, 4040 North 
Fairfax Drive, Arlington, VA 22203-1635, or call the office at 703-696-3068. 
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KEVIN: Some people argue that we shouldn't require prospective teachers to spend much 
AUTHORS’ — time in preservice teacher education but should put them into teaching situations 
DIALOGUE right away where they can learn practical things on the job. 






JIM: Sure, they can learn much of what they need to know, but it’s going to be trial and er- 
ror, and lots of elementary and secondary students will receive less than adequate in- 
struction while their teacher is learning. 
KEVIN: What about those people who argue that you can’t learn to be a teacher in a college 
classroom? The faster our prospective teachers get into the classroom, they say, the 
better, especially given the projected need for new teachers. Those in favor of alter- 
native licensure make this argument. — 


JIM: I'm in favor of early immersion in the classroom, and most teacher education programs 
are already getting students out into the schools early in their programs. But I also be- 
lieve that there are many things that new teachers need to learn before they are given 
full responsibility for a classroom. 


KEVIN: How about those people who point to teachers in private schools, many of whom 
have had no formal teacher preparation? If teachers in private schools don’t need 
formal teacher preparation, why should we require it of public school teachers? 


JIM: I think the circumstances are very different. Private schools accept only those students 
whom they want, whereas public schools have to take every student who shows up. 
That means that private schools can dismiss students who don't follow rules, try hard, 
or behave themselves. Private schools also don’t have to accept students with disabili- 
ties unless they're well equipped to work with them. Public school teachers need to 
know how to work with a much greater diversity of students. 


KEVIN: So you're saying that because public school teachers are likely to work with a greater 
variety of students, they need more teacher preparation. Is that right? 


JIM: Yes, and for other reasons. Public school teachers are affected by many school reform 
efforts that don’t touch private school teachers, such as state standards for student 
learning that dictate what teachers must teach, high-stakes student testing, and re- 
quired technology competencies for teachers. In other words, states require much more 
of future public school teachers than private school teachers, so more teacher prepara- 
tion is needed. 


KEVIN: Thank goodness for that, Jim—we need to sell these books! 


that come from teaching. Salaries are a legitimate concern for a prospective 
teacher; after all, everyone must have sufficient income to meet the costs of liv- 
ing. You will have to decide whether the salary you are likely to make as a class- 
room teacher will allow you to establish the lifestyle you want. This section will 
give you some objective facts with which to make your decision. 
The 2000-01 average salary of classroom teachers in the United States is average teacher salaries 

estimated to be about $42,400.'4 Figure 14.3 shows the substantial rise in aver- 
age salaries since the mid-1980s, and Table 14.1 shows how salaries vary by state 
and region. The “Average Salary” column in the table represents the average 
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FIGURE 14.3 Average Public School Teacher Salaries 





$45,573 


~ Average Salary (in thousands) — 
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* = Projected (with middle alternative projections) and in current dollars 


*Projected (with middle alternative projections) and in current dollars. 


for all public elementary and secondary school teachers, and the “Beginning 
Salary” column indicates the average for first-year teachers. For teachers in their 
first year, the average pay across the nation as a whole was $25,735 in 1997-98, 
ranging from a low of $19,146 (North Dakota) to a high of $33,162 (Alaska).!° 

Most public school salary schedules are usually determined by two factors: 
years of teaching experience and amount of education, usually expressed in 
terms of college credit-hours or advanced degrees. Thus, the longer you teach 
and the more college education you receive, the more money you will make (see 
Table 14.2 on page 480 for an example of a school district salary schedule). In ad- 
dition, some states and school districts have used various forms of merit or per- 
formance pay plans to reward teachers for exceptional teaching or for assuming 
more professional responsibilities. 

As you can see from Table 14.1, salaries vary considerably from state to state. 
Each school district determines what it will pay its teachers, with many states set- 
ting a minimum base salary below which the school district cannot go. Gener- 
ally, the large and middle-size school districts pay better than the small ones, and 
urban and suburban school districts pay better than rural ones. Many school dis- 
tricts offer extra pay for special duties such as directing the band or coaching ath- 
letic teams. Some offer summer teaching or curriculum development jobs. 

Most states and school districts provide public school teachers with a number 
of fringe benefits, including sick leave, health and life insurance programs, and 
retirement benefits. When applying for a teaching position, be sure to ask about 
these benefits. 
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TABLE 14.1 Average and Beginning Teacher Salaries, by State and Region 


Average _ Beginning : Average _ Beginning 
State Salary Salary State Salary — Salary 
(1998-99) (1997-98) —~SC«<A( 1998-99) (1997-98) 
New England — Southeast — 
Connecticut $51,584 $29,506 Georgia $39,675 $26,706 
Rhode Island 45,650 26,300 Virginia 37,415" 25,272 
Massachusetts 45,075* 27,238 Tennessee 36,500 22,140 | 
New Hampshire 37,405 23,927 Florida 35,916 25,266 
Vermont 36,800 25,183 Kentucky 35,526.) 25,530 
Maine 34,906 21,554  SouthCarolina 34,506 23,427 
“West Virginia 34,244 22,529 
Mideast North Carolina 36,098 = 22,150 © 
New Jersey  $51,193* $28,319 Alabama 35.8206 27,386 
New York 49,437* 30,204 Arkansas 32,350* 21,000 
Pennsylvania 48,457 = 29,581 Louisiana «=——s—‘ié2, 50s 22,843 
D.C. 47150" 27,234 —“Mississipp: «= 29,530 = 20,630 
Delaware 43,164 25,493 — 
Maryland 42,526 27,010 Rocky Mountains _ | 
: Colorado $28,025" $24,867. 
Great Lakes Utah | 82950" 22 eAl 
_ Michigan $48,207* $27,064 Idaho 34,063 20,248 
Illinois 45,569 28,183 Wyoming 33,500 22,230. 
Indiana 41,163 24,716 Montana 31,356 21,045 
_ Minnesota 39,458 26,266 
Ohio 40,566 22,535 Far West 
Wisconsin 40,657 § 26,07] Alaska $46,845 $33,162 
/ California 45,400* 27,852 
Plains Oregon 42,833 26,098 
Missouri $34,746 $24,125 Nevada 38,883 28,641 
Iowa 34,927 22,475 Washington 38,692 23,860 
Kansas 37,405 22,445 Hawaii 40,377 26,744 
Nebraska 32,880 21,949 


North Dakota 28,976 19,146 
South Dakota 28,552 20,340 U.S. average $40,582* $25,735 


Southwest 
Arizona $35,025* $24,917 
_ Texas 35,041 24,736 
Oklahoma 31,149". 23,676 


New Mexico 32,398 23,297 


*estimated 

Sources: Average salaries from “Average Salaries of Public School Teachers, 1998-99” (Washington, DC: 
National Education Association, 2000) (http://www.nea.org/publiced/edstats/salaries. html). Beginning 
salaries from F. Howard Nelson, Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends, 1996, 1998. Table 1-8. Copyright © 1998. 
Reprinted by permission of American Federation of Teachers. 
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TABLE 14.2 Teacher's Salary Schedule for Arlington, VA, Public Schools, 
1999-2000 (200 Days) 





Bach. i _ Master's 





+ 15 sem. +30 sem. i 

Step Bach. credit-hours Master's credit-hours Doct. — 
A $30,230 ‘$31,741 $33,328 $34,995 $36,744 
a SL ate 

c 33,328 34,995 36,744 28581 
oO 34,995 36,744 38,581 40,511 42,536 
cE Bele eR wt a tte 
fc 38,581 40,511 42,536 44,663 46,396 
ie ‘40,511 «42,536 44,663 46,896 49,240 
| ee 
1 44,663 46,896 49,240 51,703 54,287 
J 46,896 49,240 51,703 54,287 57,003 
x 46,896 51,703 54,287 57,003 59,853 
L 46,896 54,287 57,003 59,653 62,844 
M 46,896 57,003 59,853 62,844 65,989 
N 46,896 59,853 62,844 65,989 69,286 
u 48,067 61,348 64,415 67,637 71,018 
L2 49,269 —«6 2,883 66,025 69,329 72,794 


L3 50,500 64,455 67,675 71,061 74,612 


Note: Movement from lower levels to higher levels occurs annually, except there is a four-year waiting period 
between steps N and L1, L1 and L2, and L2 and L3. 
Source: Payroll Office, Arlington Public Schools, Arlington, VA. Reprinted with permission. 





The job market is very encouraging for beginning teachers. But no matter how 
great the demand for teachers is or how effective you may be as a teacher, school 
district personnel are not likely to walk up to you and offer you a job unless you 
have taken a number of steps that we will outline in this section. We will suggest 
several courses of action that will greatly increase your chances of finding the 
best teaching job for you. 
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Campaign Actively 


First, you must be determined to campaign actively for a teaching position. Draw 
up a plan, in writing, of how you will proceed. Don’t wait for happenstance. You develop a plan 
might get lucky and land a job on your first try, but why take a passive attitude 
when you can do much to increase your chances of obtaining satisfying employ- 
ment? For example, try attending job fairs sponsored by various colleges, univer- 
sities, or school districts. 
Job seekers often make two common mistakes.'° One is to try one strategy, 
wait for results (positive or negative), then try something else. What you should 
do is pursue many avenues or strategies simultaneously. The second common 
error is to block oneself out at the wrong stage in the process. Some 
teachers only halfheartedly write for information or never complete ‘J'}ie great aim o f education 
the application form. Others withdraw their applications prematurely. < 5 
Remember: you can always say no to a job offered to you, but you can 
never say yes to one that has not been offered. Keep your options 
open. HERBERT SPENCER 


is not knowledge but 


action. 





Prepare Materials 


Next, you need to get certain materials ready. These include your résumé, cover _ prepare a good resume 
letter, credentials, and transcripts. Your résumé allows you to present yourself the 

way you want to be presented to prospective employers. Its purpose is to help you 

get an interview with school district officials. You should make several copies of 

your résumé. 

Many sources are available to help you write your résumé. The office of career 
planning and placement at your college or university is a good place to start. 
These offices often run workshops on résumé writing and frequently have sam- 
ples of well-written résumés for you to examine. The AAEE annual Job Search 
Handbook for Educators listed in the For Further Information section at the end 
of the chapter is an excellent source on how to write résumés as well as on other 
job search strategies. 

Another set of materials that more and more teachers are using to help them 
obtain jobs is called a teaching portfolio. Just as artists, actors, architects, and __ teaching portfolios 
journalists use portfolios to display the products of their work, so can teachers. A 
teaching portfolio can include an organized collection of such items as research 
papers, letters of commendation or recommendation, pupil evaluations, teach- 
ing units, and videocassettes of lessons you have taught. There is no set format; 
you are limited only by your common sense and your own imagination. Remem- 
ber, the purpose of the portfolio is to market yourself effectively, so don't be 
modest. A properly constructed portfolio will say much more about you than 
your résumé ever can. Many beginning teachers are constructing electronic port- 
folios either as web sites or on disk. The advantage of an electronic portfolio is 
that it is easily accessible by potential employers and can be changed or added to 
as needed. 
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The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (discussed in Chap- 
ter 15) has advocated teaching portfolios as a means of assessing a teacher’s work 
for national certification. As the board’s standards are developed, the teaching 
portfolio may become an essential part of a teacher’s repertoire. (See the AAEE 
Job Search Handbook for Educators for specific recommendations on portfolio 
construction.) 

Your cover letters, written to prospective school districts, should be addressed 
individually. The letters may all have the same or similar content, but the recipi- 
ents should not feel they are receiving a standard letter. And, incidentally, be sure 
to ask for an interview. That’s why you are writing the letter. 

Almost all school districts require credentials, that is, the whole package from 
your college recommending you for licensure. Be sure to check with the career 
planning and placement office about how to establish your credential file and 
what should go into it. Typically this file will include letters of recommendation, 
a copy of your transcript, and a résumé. Career planning and placement office 
personnel will help you assemble this file, and they will send copies of your file to 
school districts on your request. You should start on the file early in your pro- 
gram so you will have time to accumulate the required materials. Be familiar with 
the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, also known as the Buckley 
amendment, which affords you certain kinds of legal protection regarding what 
goes into your file.* Your letters of recommendation should be recent and from 
people who can testify to your teaching ability. 

Reproduce unofficial copies of your official transcript. Many applications re- 
quire that transcripts accompany them. Since colleges charge several dollars per 
transcript, you can save money by reproducing the transcript yourself. Most 
school districts will accept unofficial transcripts (those sent from you rather than 
directly from the college) for the initial screening process. If you receive a job of- 
fer, you will then have to provide the school district with an official copy. 


Develop Interview Skills 


The success of your personal interview with the school district representative is 
one of the most important determinants of whether you get hired, so be pre- 
pared. Try to anticipate the kinds of questions that might be asked (see the ac- 
companying box for some sample questions). Try role playing with a friend who 
plays the role of the interviewer while you play the candidate. Audiotape your 
“interview” so the two of you can criticize it. 

One survey indicated that the major factor school officials look for is whether 
the candidate has empathy for children. Be prepared to show your empathy, not 
by saying you have it but through the examples you give from your own experi- 
ence. You should also ask those who write letters of recommendation for you to 
emphasize this aspect. 


*A copy of this law appears in the Federal Register 53, no. 69 (April 11, 1988), pp. 11942-11949. It 
can also be obtained by writing the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 
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Remember, you are also interviewing the school district or specific school. You 
should look for a good fit between you and your style of teaching and what the 
school or district expects from you. Don’t be so eager to get any position that you 
ignore the issue of fit. As charter schools continue to develop (see Chapter 5); 
new teachers will have more options to choose from in terms of work climate, ed- 
ucational philosophy, and learning goals. 


Determine Job Availability 


Your next major task is to find out what jobs are available and where. Several 
strategies are possible. Your college’s career planning and placement office re- 
ceives hundreds of notifications of position vacancies. Contact that office fre- 
quently to see if there are any vacancies that might interest you. Another source 
may be the teacher employment office operated by the state department of edu- 
cation. About one-third of the states run such offices, and you can register with 
them for free or for a slight charge. These offices send registered candidates a list- 
ing of openings in their specialty area for both state and out-of-state vacancies. 
There are also private organizations that keep current nationwide teacher va- 
cancy lists and will try to match your qualifications with those vacancies for a 
nominal fee. Personal contacts too are often very effective in securing a position. 
Don’t hesitate to call friends and acquaintances who might be able to help you 
obtain interviews. They probably can’t get you a job, but they may be aware of 
vacancies and know whom you should contact. Contacting specific school 
districts directly is another way to determine what positions are available. Call, 
write, or visit the personnel office of the school districts in which you are inter- 
ested. This will ensure that you get current information directly from the school 
district. Alternatively, use the World Wide Web to see if the school districts that 
interest you have home pages. If they do, they may very well list their job open- 
ings on their pages. Again, the AAEE Job Search Handbook for Educators lists and 
discusses a number of Internet sources with teaching and other educational job 
opportunities. We have cited a few of these sources at the end of the chapter. 


Gain Experience Through Substitute Teaching 


Many teacher education students develop valuable experience, earn some money, 
and establish an entrée into a school district by serving as substitute teachers. 
Some universities even offer coursework in becoming an effective substitute. Be- 
sides giving you the opportunity to refine your teaching skills, substitute teach- 
ing can provide a competitive advantage in the job market. Some school districts 
are apt to hire full-time teachers from their substitute ranks if the substitutes 
have done a good job. After all, school officials would rather hire a known teacher 
in whom they have confidence than take a chance on a new teacher whom they 
don’t know. If you're interested in being a substitute teacher, visit the district per- 
sonnel office to find out the requirements and attend substitute-teacher training 
sessions if they are offered. 
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Most interviews follow a simple question-and-answer 
routine. Your ability to communicate effectively with a 
stranger in a stressful situation is critical. Being pre- 
pared is the best way to avoid a disorganized answer. 
Sometimes the interviewer plays “devil’s advocate,” 
disagreeing with a position you articulate to see if you 
will back down from it in deference to an authority 
figure. You should be aware of this possibility; be pre- 
pared to assess your position straightforwardly, and 
then stand behind it. Avoid “waffling.” Your success in 
interviewing depends on how convincingly you can 
convey your ability to teach. 

Interviews are often subjective, so your enthusi- 
asm, self-confidence, eagerness, and believability will 
affect the outcome of your interview. Be sincere and 
mean what you say. First impressions are important, 
so dress conservatively. At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, restate any important points you want to em- 
phasize. Ask the interviewer for a business card, and 
ask when the selection decision will be made. Send the 
interviewer a thank-you note; courtesy can make a 
difference. 

Questions you may be asked include the following: 


Motivation/Experience/Education 
dD Tell us about yourself. 


Why do you want to teach? 


Why do you want to work in our school district? 


What grade levels or subjects are you most inter- 
ested in teaching? 


} What do you consider to be your strongest attri- 
butes as a teacher? Weaknesses? 


» What was your biggest problem in student teach- 
ing? How did you resolve it? 


»b How would you work with students who perform 
below grade level, especially those from poverty 
backgrounds? 
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Teaching Skills 
» What is your philosophy of education? 


» What are the most important learning outcomes 
you want your students to achieve? 


>» What skills and experience do you have in employ- 
ing cooperative learning strategies or computers 
for instructional purposes? 


» How can you motivate unmotivated learners? 


» How would you involve parents to help students 
learn? 


» How do you individualize your teaching? 


Bb What is your grading philosophy? 


Classroom Management 


b What ideas do you have regarding maintaining 
classroom control? 


>» What rules for students would you establish in 
your classroom? 


» How would you enforce these rules? 

b Describe the most difficult student discipline situ- 
ation you've faced and how you handled it. 

Professional Responsibilities 


» How do you plan to keep growing as a profes- 
sional? 


» What professional journals do you read? 

» What added school responsibilities are you willing 
to accept? 

Hypothetical Questions 


b What would you do if you caught a student cheat- 
ing? 
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If money were unlimited, how would you improve Curriculum and resources available 


education? ; 
Typical class size 


How would you handle a student who refused to 


do the work you assigned? Salary and benefits (medical and dental coverage 


and retirement) 


During a job interview, you will answer many 
questions. But to gain the information that will help 
you choose among the jobs offered to you, you will 
also need to ask questions. Remember, you are inter- Orientation or support services available for begin- 


District’s expectations and reimbursement policies 
for professional development 


viewing the prospective employer, too. Before you ning teachers 
accept a position, you will need to know about the fol- 


one These are just a few suggestions. For additional in- 


formation on interview questions, see “Interview Ques- 
» Instructional assignment tions from Both Sides of the Desk,” 1999 Job Search 
Handbook for Educators (Evanston, IL: American Asso- 


» Characteristics of the school district and student... : : 
ciation for Employment in Education, 1999), p. 30. 


population 





All fifty states and the District of Columbia require public elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers to be licensed to teach by the department of education in _ state license required to teach 
the state in which they work. The terms licensure and certification are often con- 

fused or misused. Licensure is the official recognition by a state governmental 

agency that an individual meets state requirements, whereas certification is the 

process by which the profession grants special recognition to an individual who 

has met certain qualifications specified by the profession. Often, however, the 

term certification, as in “I’m going to get my certification to teach,” is used when 
licensure is meant. This usage is a carryover from earlier times. Today some states 
continue to use certification as a synonym for licensure, but in this book we have 

tried to distinguish the terms. 


Traditional Licensure Programs 


Traditionally, to qualify for licensure, a teacher has had to complete an approved 
teacher education program. Besides conferring a bachelor’s degree, which pro- 
vides the necessary liberal arts background, teacher education programs fulfill 
the state requirement that prospective teachers take certain education courses or 
demonstrate certain competencies. 
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Since the mid-1980s, many states have increased the requirements for licen- 
sure, adding test requirements such as the PRAXIS examinations or, in some 
cases, state-developed minimum competency tests of basic skills. Often prospec- 
tive teachers are examined on their content-area knowledge. Increasingly, com- 
petency testing is being used to screen candidates for licensure. In addition, some 
states require U.S. citizenship, some criminal background checks, some an oath 
of allegiance, and several a health certificate. And some local school districts may 
require teacher applicants to take written examinations or meet other require- 
ments to be hired. 

Because the requirements for licensure differ from state to state, you should 
become aware of the requirements for the state in which you will seek employ- 
ment. Someone in your placement office or your school of education most likely 
will be able to acquaint you with licensure requirements. Your education library 
probably contains books that list the licensure requirements for all the states. 
Should you not be successful there, you can call or write directly to the teacher 
licensure office in the states in which you are interested. A directory of state 
teacher licensure offices in the United States appears as an appendix at the end of 
this book. A number of states have reciprocal agreements to accept one another’s 
licenses as valid. If you move from one state to another, you may want to check 
whether your teaching license is accepted by the state to which you are moving. 

Besides the basic licenses for teaching at the elementary and secondary levels, 
many states require different licenses, or endorsements, for such specialization ar- 
eas as special education, bilingual education, and kindergarten. If, as you gain ex- 
perience, you want to move out of teaching into a supervisory, administrative, or 
counseling position, you will need a special license. 

If at all possible, you would be wise to become licensed or endorsed in more 
than one teaching area. Adding a second field of licensure will make you more at- 
tractive to prospective employers, particularly in smaller school districts, which 
have less flexibility to hire specialists who teach in only one area. If you are going 
to be an elementary school teacher, having an additional license in reading, spe- 
cial education, early childhood education, or bilingual education would be very 
worthwhile. Another way to increase your appeal to prospective employers would 
be to take a major or minor in mathematics, one of the sciences, or in- 
structional technology. Elementary school teachers with expertise in 


work I had ever done, and _ these areas are in short supply. If you are going to teach at the sec- 
if remains the hardest — ondary level, you can broaden your appeal by being licensed to teach 


RAP eT Lrwyo Anno tn Anto 
work i nave done to date. 


in two or more subject fields. For example, if you are a Spanish major, 
minor in French; if you are a chemistry major, minor in physics or 
mathematics. Any doubling up of teaching fields will work to your 
advantage. 

In summary, individual states use licensure requirements to assure 
the public that the teachers teaching the youth of our society have been ade- 
quately prepared. Licensure requirements should present you with little difficulty 
as long as the teacher education institution you attend meets the general regula- 
tions of the state department of education and as long as you maintain contact 
with the college official responsible for coordinating the education program with 
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the state licensure requirements. But in many states, the traditional route to li- 
censure—graduation from an approved teacher education program—is no 
longer the sole route to gaining a teaching license. 


Alternative Licensure 


Many states offer alternative routes to licensure, and there is tremendous varia- 
tion among these options. For example, some states permit alternative licensure 
routes only when there is a shortage of traditionally licensed teachers. Other 
states permit alternative routes only at the secondary level. Still other states allow 
institutions of higher education to design alternatives to their college-approved 
teacher education programs. 

Generally, those licensed through alternative means hold a bachelor’s degree 
in the subject area they will teach but have taken fewer credit-hours in profes- 
sional education courses than are normally required. Often these candidates are 
required to have at least a B college grade average and to have passed a basic skills 
test and a test in a subject or specialty area. Alternative programs are a response 
to (1) teacher shortages and (2) the perception on the part of some lawmakers 
that courses in education contribute little. 

One alternative program that has gained considerable attention is Teach for 
America. The program recruits motivated undergraduate students with arts and 
science majors from select colleges and universities to teach for two years in rural 
or urban areas that have had difficulty recruiting teachers. Although the program 
has been successful in attracting significant numbers of minority teachers, its 
dropout rate is high. Also, the number of teachers produced through the Teach 
for America program is very small compared to the number graduated through 
approved teacher education programs. 

How’successful are these alternative licensure programs? Although forty-one 
states had some form of alternative licensure option by 1997, only about 75,000 
teachers in the entire nation had been licensed through alternative routes since 
1985.!7 That’s fewer than 3 percent of the 2.6 million teachers now working in 
public elementary and secondary schools. Formal evaluation studies of alterna- 
tive licensure programs have been few and have sometimes been conducted by 
persons with vested interests in the outcomes. 

One positive feature of alternative licensure programs is that, like Teach for 
America, they seem to attract minorities more than do traditional teacher prepa- 
ration programs. For example, in Texas, whereas 91 percent of all public school 
teachers are white, 43 percent of teachers entering through the state’s alternative 
programs are minority.'® 

Nevertheless, tensions exist between those who want to break college-based 
teacher education’s monopoly and professional educators who believe that com- 
pletion of an approved teacher education program is the public’s best guarantee 
that a teacher is “safe to practice.” The variety of alternative licensure programs 
across the various states is testimony to the differing views on how teachers 
should be prepared. One thing seems certain: alternative licensure programs will 
continue to grow to meet the projected need for teachers. 
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POLICY MATTERS! 


What's the Policy? 


The United States will need a projected 2.2 million 
new teachers in the next decade, approximately 
220,000 each year. College- and university-based 
teacher education programs are expected to pro- 
duce between 75 and 100 percent of the nation’s 
new teachers, but many teacher education gradu- 
ates choose never to teach. Where will the short- 
fall come from? State policymakers are now 
grappling with this problem. One popular solu- 
tion is to create alternative routes to the tradi- 
tional teacher education program for licensing 
prospective teachers. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 

Recently several new avenues have opened up for 
those interested in teaching. Some see retiring 
military personnel as a source of new teaching tal- 
ent, especially in the sciences and mathematics. To 
capitalize on this population source, Congress has 
created a Troops to Teachers program to help mil- 
itary personnel who want to teach to acquire 
teaching licenses. Many states allow liberal arts 
graduates with academic majors to bypass regular 
teacher education programs and be hired directly 
into teaching positions without having had any 
supervised teaching experience. Usually these 
programs require that the schools provide mentor 
teachers to work with the neophyte teacher for a 
year or two. Another highly publicized program, 
Teach for America, recruits liberal arts graduates 
to undertake a two-year commitment to teach in 
either an urban or a rural setting where ew vain 
are desperately needed. | 


What Are the Pros? 

Programs such as Troops to Teachers and Teach 
for America are helping to fill a need that other- 
wise would soon cai tee a addition, cia! 


Preparing Teachers: High Standards, 
Large Numbers, or Both? 


the disciplines of math and science and geograph- 
ical locations that find it particularly hard to re- 
cruit teachers, 

In addition, alternative licensure methods may 
offer opportunities to some extremely gifted po- 


_ tential teachers who would have been put off by 


the requirements of a standard teacher prepara- 
tion program. People older than the traditional 
college-age student, for example, may welcome 
the chance to enter the teaching field without 
spending several unpaid years returning to college. 


What Are the Cons? 


Research indicates that having a well-qualified, 
competent teacher is one of the most important 
factors in whether or not students learn the 
school’s curriculum. Toward this end, most states 
have increased standards for prospective teachers 
entering the field via traditional teacher prepara- 
tion programs. States have begun requiring grad- 
uates of such programs to have higher grade point 
averages, more preparation in the subjects they 
will teach, more experiences in schools, and 
higher scores on tests of subject-matter knowl- 
edge and teaching competence. In contrast, many 
observers wonder about the qualifications and 
commitment of teachers prepared in alternative 
programs. Does student learning suffer while 
these teachers are learning on the job? How long 
will these teachers stay in the classroom compared 
to regularly prepared teachers? | 
Other concerns involve the reasons at the root 
of the teacher shortage and whether they stem 
from the nature of teaching as a profession. Is the 
shortage of well-qualified teachers a factor of in- 
adequate pay and working conditions, problems 
that won't be solved with short-term solutions? 
As policymakers and the public grapple with _ 
these questions, one thing seems certain: school 
districts will always have a warm body in front of — 





IF YOU DON’T TEACH, WHAT THEN? 


Policy Matters! (contd): 





Suppose that despite all your job-seeking efforts you are unsuccessful in finding 
the position you want. Or suppose that after teaching a few years, you decide that 
teaching is not for you. What will you be prepared to do after your teacher edu- 
cation? Has your preparation equipped you with skills that are in demand in 
fields outside education? For many different reasons, a substantial number of 
teachers each year find themselves looking for jobs outside education. 


Transferable Skills 


What generic or transferable skills—that is, skills that are needed in most busi- 
nesses arid professions—are you likely to have developed in your preparation as a 
teacher? Among the skills and abilities that teachers acquire are the following: 

» Planning and decision making 

» Working under pressure 

» Conducting performance evaluation 

» Keeping records and organizing materials 

» Using technology 

» Establishing and maintaining good interpersonal relations 

» Communicating effectively in oral and written form 

» Managing groups of people 
In short, many of the skills required of teachers are also required for other types 


of work. Naturally, additional training may be necessary, depending on the exact 
type of work. Now let’s examine some alternative careers. 
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Other Jobs 


In addition to teaching, schools and school districts offer a number of other edu- 
cational occupations, including librarian, counselor, supervisor, administrator, 
and school psychologist. Although these roles don’t involve full-time teaching of 
children, they usually require a minimum of two or three years of teaching expe- 
rience and additional licensure. All these roles are important in the educational 
enterprise. If you decide that you are interested in education but not necessarily 
in long-term elementary or secondary school teaching, one of these other occu- 
pations may be right for you. 

You might also investigate employment in early childhood education and day 
care centers. Because early childhood education is a growing field, numerous new 
occupations are developing within it, such as reading specialists to help diagnose 
learning abilities and curriculum specialists to help plan the studies. State, local, 
and federal government agencies need researchers, planners, evaluators, and oth- 
ers to administer the growing number of early childhood projects they fund. 

Large businesses also conduct extensive training programs for their employ- 
ees, and they require the services of people who can design and implement such 


A FINAL WORD 


programs. Many people who have been trained as teachers find their way into 
such jobs. Several hundreds of thousands of people are employed (full- and part- 
time) in training and development in the United States.* 

The field of recreation and leisure activities attracts many people trained as 
teachers. Workers in this field plan, organize, and direct individual and group 
activities that help people enjoy their leisure hours. They work with people of 
various ages and socioeconomic groups, the sick and the well, and those with 
emotional and physical disabilities. Employment settings range from wilderness 
to rural to suburban and urban, including the inner city. Examples of recreation 
program jobs include playground leaders; program specialists in dance, drama, 
karate, tennis, the arts, and other physical activities; recreation center directors; 
therapeutic recreation specialists; camp counselors and wilderness leaders; se- 
nior citizen program leaders; civilian special services directors in the armed 
forces; and industrial recreation directors. Recreation workers held about 
233,000 jobs by 1996, not including summer workers. The majority worked in lo- 
cal, public tax-supported agencies such as municipal and county park and recre- 
ation departments.'? Employment of recreation workers is expected to grow 
faster than the average for all occupations through the year 2006 as growing 
numbers of people possess both the time and the money to enjoy leisure services. 

The publishing industry affords numerous job opportunities for education- 
oriented writers, editors, and salespeople. If you have good writing and analytic 
skills, you might be interested in helping to develop or edit textbooks for use in 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. If you enjoy meeting people 
and traveling, being a textbook sales representative might appeal to you. Another 
growing area is the development of computer software related to education. In- 
dividuals who combine computer skills with an understanding of classroom in- 
struction will have a distinct advantage in the job market. 

Preparation as a teacher is also important for work related to professional 
organizations such as the National Education Association and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mathematics Teachers and the National Council for the Social Studies. 
These organizations and others like them hire people for fieldwork, writing, re- 
search, and other staff positions. 






Ce 


Many indicators point to a strong demand for teachers in the coming years. Im- 
pending retirements in the current teaching force and increased school enroll- 


ments are encouraging signs for prospective teachers. However, we don’t know 
how many former teachers will re-enter the job market to compete with recently 


*The American Society for Training and Development, 1640 King St., Box 1443, Alexandria, VA 
22313, can provide more information about corporate career opportunities for teachers. Web site 
at www.astd.org. 
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graduated teachers for the job openings. Successful job searches may require spe- 
cial steps, such as relocating to another area or state to secure a teaching position 
in your field. 


To those bright young 


As we stated earlier, there has never been a surplus of good teachers. 
If you and your credentials are good, and you are willing to go where 


people who want to enter the jobs are, you can find a teaching job. Preparing yourself well for 
the profession that has _ school districts’ needs, especially gaining expertise in more than one 
been so good to many of teaching field, can expand your job options and make you more attrac- 


us—education—lI say 


tive to prospective employers. 
America has become an education-oriented society. We are realiz- 


Seana a} aeol? hMAy aAdvirc . . « aan ie . 

good choice!” My advice ing that reaching our individual and national goals depends on 

to them is not “You're too achieving high levels of education. This means we are committed to 
smart to be a teacher,’ but more and better education, to lifelong learning in and out of schools. 


rather, “You're too smart 
not to be one.” 


Over seventy years ago, President Calvin Coolidge said, “The business 
of America is business.” Today and into the future, the business of 
America is education. Teaching is where the action is and will con- 


—JAMES R. DELISLE tinue to be! 
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FOR REFLECTION 


t, 


What are the present and projected teacher supply in the field that currently 
interests you most? In the geographic area you desire? How do you expect 
these figures to affect your ability to find a position you want? 


. Are you prepared to leave your current location to find a teaching position? 


Are you willing to teach in an urban school? A rural school? A private school? 


. What ways can you think of to increase your chances of being hired when you 


are ready to begin teaching? 


. What are some effective job-hunting strategies? 


. Do you have any opinions about the alternative licensure programs currently 


offered in many states? 


. Are there any education-related occupations other than teaching that might 


interest you? 


REFERENCES FOR LOCATING SOURCES OF JOB VACANCIES 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Anthony, Rebecca, and Gerald Roe. From Contact to Contract: A Teacher’s Em- 
ployment Guide. Woodmere, NY: Sulzburger & Graham Publishing, Lim- 
ited, 1994. 

This book provides sample cover letters, information on various types of 
teacher contracts, and additional professional advice. 


Bolles, Richard Nelson. What Color Is Your Parachute? 2000. Berkeley, CA: Ten 
Speed Press, 1999. 
This practical manual for job hunters and career changers is updated yearly. 


Council of Chief State School Officers. World Wide Web site at http://www. 
ccsso.org. 
This organization of the chief state school officers has a useful and informa- 
tive home page, including links to each state education agency. Click on “Links 
to State Education Agencies” and choose the state in which you're interested. 
Some states list telephone numbers and web sites of different school districts 
in the state. 


Edelfelt, Roy A. Careers in Education. 3d ed. Lincolnwood, IL: NTC Contempo- 
rary Publishing, 1998. 
This book explores various educational careers in teaching, administration, 
higher education, and business and industry. 


Job Search Handbook for Educators. Evanston, IL: American Association for 
Employment in Education. 
This annual publication is designed to assist both new and experienced edu- 
cators in their job searches, and is the single most important reference on this 
topic. The Handbook is usually distributed through career planning and place- 
ment offices in colleges and universities, but it may also be obtained from the 
AAEE office at 820 Davis Street, Suite 222, Evanston, IL 60201-4445; 847-864- 
1999, AAEF’s web site at www.aaee.org also provides links to public school 
systems and educational organizations. 


References for Locating Sources of Job Vacancies 
General Information 


Directory of Public School Systems in the U.S. American Association for Em- 
ployment in Education, 820 Davis Street, Suite 222, Evanston, IL 60201- 
4445. Order online at www.aaee.org. 

Published annually. 


Education Week. 4301 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 250, Washington, DC 


20008. 
An independent newspaper published forty times per year, available online at 


http://www.edweek.org. 
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Project Connect. Connect through AAEF’s web site at www.aaee.org. 
A national cooperative venture among school districts and university schools 
of education, Project Connect provides lists of teaching vacancies, either 
through college placement offices or directly via the web site. You can register 
online for a password; no fees are involved. 


Teaching Opportunities Catalog. 
This publication contacts all 2,800 public school districts in sixteen states on 
the eastern seaboard and lists openings for teachers. It is published nine times 
per year and costs $48 for four issues or $94.50 for a full year. Teaching Op- 
portunities, 637 Georges Road, North Brunswick, NJ 08902-3331; 1-800-969- 
4001. 


Private Schools 


Independent School Management, Inc. 
This organization carries job vacancy listings for teaching in independent 
schools on its web site at http://www.isminc.com/pubs/mart/mm.html. Ads 
are changed every three weeks. 


National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS). 
This organization represents more than 1,000 independent schools nation- 
wide. Contact: Associate Director of Academic Services, NAIS, 1620 L Street, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036; 202-973-9700. Also see its web site at 
http://nais-schools.org/ for information on how to secure a teaching job at 
one of its schools. 


Peterson’s Private Secondary Schools 1999-2000. Peterson’s Guides, P.O. Box 
2123, Princeton, NJ 08543-2123. Order online at www.petersons.com. 
This guide provides descriptions and contacts for hundreds of independent 
or private schools across the country. 


Teaching Opportunities Abroad 


U.S. Department of Defense Dependents Schools 
Teachers in these American schools are U.S. government employees. Contact: 
Office of Dependents Schools, Recruitment/Assignment Section, 4040 North 
Fairfax Drive, 6th floor, Arlington, VA 22203-1635; 703-696-3054. 


European Council of International Schools (ECIS). 
This organization can provide information about schools in Europe. Contact: 
21B Lavant Street, Petersfield, Hampshire GU32 3EL, UK (44-730-68244) or 
the North American office at 908-903-0552. 


Fulbright Teacher Exchange Program 
This program provides a booklet and list of programs on opportunities to 
teach or study overseas. Contact: Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
U.S. Information Agency, Room 353, E/ASX, 301 4th Street, S.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20547; 202-619-4555. 
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International Schools Services (ISS) 
This resource contains names, addresses, and other information on nearly 500 
international elementary and secondary schools. Ask for the ISS Directory of 
Overseas Schools. Contact: 609-452-0990. 


The Peace Corps 
Several months of training are provided prior to living in the host country. 
Following a stint in the Corps, members have access to a range of programs 
intended to help them become teachers in the United States. Contact: Peace 
Corps Recruiting Office, 1990 K Street, N.W., Suite 9102, Washington, DC 
20526; 800-424-8580. 


Private Schools with U.S. State Department Affiliation 
Each of these schools does its own hiring. Children native to the host country 
make up part of the student population. Contact: Office of Overseas Schools, 
Room 245, SA-29 A/OS, U.S. Department of State, Washington, DC 20522- 
2902; 703-875-7977. 


International Recruiting Fair 
The College of Education at The Ohio State University sponsors an annual re- 
cruiting fair usually held in mid-February. Contact: College of Education, 
Ohio State University, 110 Arps Hall, 1945 North High Street, Columbus, OH 
43210-1172; 614-292-2741. 
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B Current educational demands require the teacher to be a continuous 
learner. Teachers can continue their professional growth in various 
ways. 


The essence of a career in teaching is close, hands-on work with the young. When 
people think about becoming teachers, their thoughts and daydreams usually re- 
volve around working with students. Rarely do they bother with hypothetical is- 
sues beyond the scope of the classroom. This is both natural and appropriate, 
since the teacher’s success or failure depends on his or her effectiveness with stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, there is much more to being a teacher than this. Teachers 
work within a system that exposes them to pressures from many quarters. 
Prospective teachers are frequently somewhat naive about the pressures and 
forces that will affect them—and naiveté can be dangerous, both in making a ca- 
reer decision and in making a successful career. 

To help you see this point, we would like you to indulge in a set of daydreams 
for a few moments. We will offer you a few brief scenarios, and, after reading each 
one, you should reflect on how you might react. As you read each scenario, imag- 
ine yourself teaching in that ideal classroom you carry around in your head. As- 
sume that you appear to be doing a fine job. You are really enjoying it. Your 
students are making nice progress. They seem to be interested in their work. A 
few parents have indicated that although they were initially worried that their 
precious child was to have a new (read “untested”) teacher, they are thrilled with 
the child’s progress in your class. OK. Things are going very well, until. . . 


1. You get a special-delivery letter from a group called PAP (Patriotic Ameri- 
can Parents). You have heard they are very active in your area and are especially 
interested in schools. Their letter informs you that their lawyer is preparing a case 
against you for using books that are on their disapproved list. (You didn’t know 
there was such a list—but, sure enough, there is, and you have!) They claim they 
have evidence that you are waging a subtle but nevertheless vicious war against 
the cause of justice and liberty and have succeeded in temporarily deflecting the 
minds of some of your students from the truth. Furthermore, they want to know 
why you display the U.N. flag. Finally, you are said to recite the Pledge of Alle- 
giance in a much too hasty fashion, which is clearly a sign of your disrespect for 
your country. This is the first you have heard of these charges or even of the Pa- 
triots’ interest in you. You think of yourself as patriotic and are shocked by the 
letter. They have requested that you respond in writing by next week or they will 
begin legal proceedings. 


2. In late January, the superintendent, who holds a conference with each new 
teacher, told you she thought you were doing a fine job and that she wanted you 
to return next year. In passing, she remarked that she would be getting a contract 
to you in the spring. Toward the end of April, you got a little nervous and called 
her. You spoke to her executive secretary, who said not to worry, that you were on 
the list, and that a contract would be coming before long. You stopped worrying. 
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Today is the last day of school, and you find a very nice personal note from the 
principal in your school mailbox. He thanks you for your fine work during the 
year and says he is sorry you will not be back next year. You call the superinten- 
dent’s office. She is in conference, and her executive secretary says they are not 
renewing your contract. She cannot remember speaking to you in April. She 
knows nothing about the case. She does know, however, that the board of educa- 
tion has put on a lot of pressure for cuts in next year’s personnel budget. She ends 
by telling you, “You must be very disappointed, dear. I know how you feel.” 


3. You noticed something peculiar when you sat down at the faculty dining 
table one lunch hour. Conversations stopped, and you had the distinct impres- 
sion your colleagues had been talking about you. A few days later, an older 
teacher stopped you in the hall after school and said, “I don’t want to butt in, but 
you really are upsetting Mrs. Hilary and Mr. Alexandra.” Mrs. H. and Mr. A. have 
the classrooms on either side of yours. Apparently they claim your class makes so 
much noise that they can’t get anything done. Both are very traditional in their 
approach to education, whereas you believe in a more activity-oriented ap- 
proach. Although your class is rather noisy occasionally, it is never chaotic, and 
its noise is usually a byproduct of the students’ involvement in the task. Twice Mr. 
Alexandra has sent messengers with notes asking that your class be more quiet. 
You have always complied. You hardly know either teacher. You have never really 
talked to Mr. Alexandra except to say hello. Mrs. Hilary, with whom you've chat- 
ted, prides herself on being a strict disciplinarian. What she means, you have in- 
ferred, is that she is able to keep the children quiet. You know Mr. Alexandra is 
chummy with Mrs. Hilary. You go to the vice principal, who seems to know all 
about the case, but only from the Hilary-Alexandra angle. Inexplicably, the vice 
principal gets quite angry and claims that until you came along, the faculty got 
along beautifully. Furthermore, you are being very unprofessional in making 
complaints against experienced teachers. You feel as if you are trapped in a bad 
dream. 


These horror stories, of course, are not everyday occurrences. Also, keep in 
mind that entrance into any profession has its trials. These accounts are intended 
to help you realize that you can be an effective teacher and still have trouble keep- 
ing your job. What is the common theme running through each of these anec- 
dotes? You, the teacher, were succeeding in your work with children, but forces 
outside the classroom began to impinge on you. The Patriotic American Parents 
wanted to make a target case of you. The school system bureaucracy was ready to 
put you on the unemployed rolls. Two of your colleagues damaged your reputa- 
tion with the faculty and administration. Other than that, it was a super year. 

Although you may feel confident that you could handle some of these situa- 
tions, it is doubtful that you could cope with all such cases that might arise. In 
some instances you would be powerless to respond effectively to your adversaries, 
and you might end up a helpless victim of circumstance. Fortunately, a teacher is 
not alone. Like people in many other occupational groups, teachers have organi- 
zations that protect them from such indignities and injustices. These organiza- 
tions function on several levels, from the local to the national, and usually their 
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very existence keeps situations like those described from occurring. When they 
do occur, these organizations are there to support the teacher, even though se- 
niority usually rules. At least, that is the way they should work. 

It is important to realize that in becoming a teacher, you are not just commit- 
ting yourself to work with children. You are joining an occupational group com- 
posed of other individuals with similar responsibilities, concerns, and pressures 
whose help you may need and who, in turn, will need your help. It is also an oc- 
cupational group with a long and rich history in American society. 





The education of teachers for their profession has made great strides since the 
colonial period, when often the only real criterion was that a teacher had to know 
more than the students. In the nineteenth century, the expansion of the common 
schools called for larger numbers of teachers, and the development of public high 
schools required that the quality of elementary teaching be improved. By the 
1900s, new theories about psychology, learning, and the nature of teaching made 
professional training even more necessary. Normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities began to take more seriously the needs of those who would teach society’s 
children. 


The Colonial Period 


Qualifications Although much emphasis was placed publicly on the religious, 
political, and moral worthiness of teachers, the public had very low expectations 
concerning teachers’ professional training. There were no specialized schools to 
train teachers; the only educational training any teacher had was simply having 
been a student. Generally, a teacher was expected to know just enough about the 
subject matter to be able to pass along this knowledge to the pupils. Thus began 
the teacher’s revered tradition of being only one page ahead of the students. 

Throughout the colonial period, much attention was paid to ensuring that 
teachers lived up to the expectations of the people who controlled education. In 
New England, teachers were approved by town meetings, selectmen, school com- 
mittees, and ministers. In the Middle Colonies and the South, governors and re- 
ligious groups issued teachers’ certificates. Before the American Revolution, 
teachers were required to sign oaths of allegiance to the crown of England; once 
the revolution started, they had to sign loyalty oaths to the various states. 


Salaries and Status The highest salaries and status were granted to college 
teachers, the next highest to secondary school teachers, and the lowest to elemen- 
tary school teachers. Salaries were often paid irregularly and were frequently sup- 
plemented with payment in produce or livestock. Essentially the colonial teacher 
received wages equivalent to those of a farmhand. 

Teaching was hardly considered a profession in colonial America. Schools 
were poorly equipped, and students attended irregularly. The school term was 
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Kay Toliver 


© © -w’ma teacher. What else would I do?” Kay To- 
[ue asks. 

Kay Toliver teaches at P.S. 72 in Spanish Harlem, 
where she has been instilling a love of knowledge in 
middle school students for over twenty-five years. 
Toliver teaches on the cutting edge of mathematics, 
stressing thinking and application over computa- 
tion, and weaving history and art through class dis- 
cussions into the study of mathematics. Because 
many of her students come from poor, unstable 
backgrounds and have poor language skills, she em- 
phasizes writing, reading, and research. Her students 
must always be prepared to explain their solutions 
orally, in complete and clear sentences. They are re- 
quired to keep daily journals, in which they write 
about what they have learned in class, ideas about 
how to apply the concepts they study, or simply ob- 
servations about the class or the teacher. Toliver be- 
lieves that the students’ ability to express themselves 
in well-written English must be acquired hand-in- 
hand with mathematical discovery. In addition to 
enhancing writing skills, the journals allow the 
teacher to gain a glimpse of her students’ confusions 
in mathematics. “A teacher can stand in front of the 
class and think she’s giving a great lesson. But, that’s 
not always the truth,” she explains. 

Kay Toliver’s influence is spreading beyond her 
classroom to videos. In 1995, she was featured in a 
Peabody award—winning PBS special, “Good Morn- 
ing Miss Toliver.” Also, with Jaime Escalante, Toliver 
contributed to “Interactions: Real Math—Real Ca- 
reers,’ a multimedia tool that connects prealgebra 
math principles to real life in scenarios featuring ca- 
reer professionals. Along with Escalante, Toliver sees 
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the way to future jobs through mathematics, espe- 
cially for students from the inner city. 

In addition to the mathematical tools, P.S. 72 
children use computers. Toliver feels her students 
must be technologically competitive. With money 
she received from one of her many awards, the Presi- 
dential Award for Excellence in Science and Mathe- 
matics Teaching, she purchased software and com- 
puters for her school’s computer lab. 

Toliver has seen many students who have been ex- 
posed to drugs or crime, or both. Frequently, one 
parent is gone, or a child may be in foster care. Too 
often a sibling is in jail, and the students’ peers are 
dealing with everyday street life in East Harlem. But 
having grown up in the South Bronx and East 
Harlem, she is well acquainted with the world of her 
students. As a result, discipline is not a problem in 
Toliver’s class. Students understand she is serious and 
works hard to make math interesting. “We don’t need 
different methods to teach so-called ‘disadvantaged 
children.’ We just need teachers who are dedicated 
and who believe their students can succeed,” she says. 

Kay Toliver hopes some of her students will share 
her love of teaching and become teachers themselves. 
Recently, after she had appeared on a television special, 
five students told her they wanted to become teachers. 
She had become a real-life role model after the televi- 
sion appearance. She likes being recognized for her 
work, but mainly she finds rewards in the changes 
brought to the lives of her students by mathematics. 


Source: From “Inspiring Young Minds: Kay Tolliver,” 
by Arwen Larson, Technos Quarterly, Vol. 2 No. 4. 
Used by permission. 
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short, in many cases making teaching a part-time occupation. Many patrons of 
education believed teaching was a fairly undemanding task, and they would add 
to the duties of the teacher such custodial chores as cleaning out the church, ring- 
ing the assembly bell, providing for the baptismal basin, running errands, serv- 
ing as messenger, digging graves, assisting the pastor in reading the Scriptures, 
leading the singing at church services, keeping records, issuing invitations, writ- 
ing letters, visiting the sick, and generally making themselves useful. The teacher 
was often “boarded round,” living with a different family every few weeks to 
stretch out meager school funds. 

As a result of these and other indignities, the turnover rate among teachers 
was high, and this turnover contributed to keeping the status and quality of 
teachers low. In many ways, the idea of teachers being a professional group, with 
a “calling” to their vocation, did not develop until the 1800s. 


The Nineteenth Century 


Teachers for the Common Schools The common school movement of the 
early nineteenth century (described in Chapter 11), with its consequent demand 
for better-trained elementary school teachers, was one of the most exciting peri- 
ods in the history of American education. Speeches and pamphlets called for 
placing education at the center of the endeavor to maintain democracy and for 
raising the professional qualifications for teaching as well as teacher salaries. The 
vocation of teaching was put forth as an intellectual, religious, and patriotic call- 
ing. In the period between 1820 and 1865, educators began to urge special train- 
ing for teachers that coupled academic secondary education for teachers with 
education in the principles of teaching. 


Women Teachers As in colonial times, teachers’ salaries were quite low. Wages 
continued to reflect a general attitude that teachers were people who were unable 
to hold a regular job, or were a bit eccentric, or had nothing much else to do any- 
way. Indeed, it was at this time that a shift from men to women teachers began in 
the elementary schools. The result of that trend is still evident today, since more 
than two out of three teachers are women. Among the reasons women were ac- 
tively recruited into the teaching ranks was the clear financial benefit to the com- 
munity. Women could be hired for less than men—in some places, for only about 
one-third the salary paid to male teachers. 

Other factors also encouraged the greater involvement of women in education 
from the 1830s on. In formerly handcrafted production, such as embroidery, in- 
dustry was gradually replacing housewives with machines. The arrival of the ma- 
chine decimated the handicraft industries such as embroidery, displacing large 
numbers of women. Seeking a higher standard of living, men began to move ei- 
ther westward or to the industrializing cities. As a result, when the common 
schools began to require better-quality teachers, the female academies, seminar- 
ies, and normal schools began to provide them. 
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Catharine Beecher (1800-1878) 


atharine Beecher believed strongly that for 
C women to be properly prepared as teachers, 

they needed special training institutions 
similar to the model of men’s colleges and universi- 
ties. She spent nearly fifty years improving the qual- 
ity of women’s education and raising women’s status 
in the teaching profession. 

Born in Connecticut, Catharine Beecher received 
her first formal education from her father, the well- 
known clergyman Lyman Beecher. After the un- 
timely death of her fiancé, Beecher decided to devote 
her life to service as a teacher. Not long afterward, in 
1828, she founded the Hartford Female Seminary. 
The establishment of this institution for the educa- 
tion of females set the pattern for her life’s work. 

At a time when women had to leave the teaching 
profession upon marriage, Beecher urged them to 
become teachers before fulfilling their calls to be 
wives and mothers. However, she emphasized that 
the quality of women’s education needed to be im- 
proved, pointing out that the model of female loveli- 
ness that included fainting and playing the “pretty 
plaything” was not adequate for the roles women 
were expected to assume. Beecher called upon the 





leading female schools in the country to establish a 
uniform course of education adapted to the charac- 
ter and circumstances of women, corresponding to 
what was done in colleges for young men, and she 
urged the benefactors of female institutions to pro- 
vide suitable facilities for instruction, such as li- 
braries and scientific equipment. She also saw the 
need for teachers who were not generalists, but spe- 
cialists in academic disciplines. 

As she spoke and wrote extensively on ways to 
improve the education of women, Beecher estab- 
lished female seminaries in New England and across 
the Midwest. Each of these seminaries was attached 
to a model school supported financially by the chil- 
dren who attended it. The faculties were prepared to 
teach at other seminaries in order to establish a reg- 
ular and systematic course of education throughout 
the country. For women who were unable to pay for 
their preparation as teachers, Beecher urged that al- 
ternative public institutions be maintained. At a time 
when it was uncommon to campaign for educational 
reform and defend the needs of women, Catharine 
Beecher spent her life striving to do both. 








Normal Schools and Colleges The first true teacher education institutions 
were called normal schools. The idea of the normal school originated in Europe. 
The term normal referred to teaching teachers the norms, or rules, of teaching. 
The first two normal schools in the United States were established in 1823 in Ver- 
mont and in 1827 in Massachusetts. The normal schools were essentially private 
academies that offered additional training in teaching methods and classroom 
discipline. A decade later, in 1837, Catharine Beecher became a full-time advo- 
cate of normal schools to train women for teaching. In addition, Beecher estab- 
lished the National Board of Popular Education, which sent more than 400 
eastern women teachers to the West. Besides these newly developing normal 
schools, there were informal teachers’ institutes offered for six-week sessions be- 
tween teaching schedules, and colleges even began to offer an odd course or two 
on teaching methods. 


rise of “normal schools” 
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Growing Professionalization Following the Civil War, the greater demand 
for public secondary education carried with it the inherent demand for more 
highly trained teachers. At the same time, new educational theories and tech- 
niques and the development of the field of child psychology required that teach- 
ers receive greater training if they were to use the new strategies in the classroom. 
It became less and less tolerable that many reasons other than educational crite- 
ria were used to judge applicants for teaching positions. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, balanced teacher-training programs had 
been developed that included instruction in the academic content the teacher 
was going to teach, the foundations of educational theory, the administrative as- 
pects of teaching, child psychology, and pedagogical strategies. Every state had at 
least one public normal school. Most schools accepted students who had about 
two years of high school background. Most graduates became elementary school 
teachers after two years, although some took a four-year program to become high 
school teachers and administrators. 

College-level teacher training grew with impetus from two directions. One 
was the expansion of normal school course offerings into four-year curricula; the 
other was the development of university courses in education and, eventually, en- 
tire departments of education. Both were stimulated by the increasing demand 
that high school teachers have some college training. Thus, by 1900 and well into 
the new century, there were several ways to acquire teacher training: normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, university departments of education, and the less for- 


mal teachers’ institutes. 
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The Twentieth Century 


After World War I, normal schools continued to evolve into four-year colleges, 
which quadrupled in number between 1920 and 1940 from about forty-five to 
more than two hundred. The Great Depression of the 1930s actually helped to 
raise the standards for teachers, simply as a function of supply and demand. With 
more people than jobs available, school districts could require additional train- 
ing for teachers. 

A number of major changes in teacher training can be traced over the first 
fifty years of the twentieth century. The most important change was the move 
from teacher training to teacher education. This change in labels was not merely 
empty symbolism. It signaled a change in the substance of what teachers were ex- 
pected to know. By 1950, most teachers had at least a four-year college degree, 
with a specific content area of instruction; professional courses in teaching meth- 
ods and educational psychology; and some period of practice through observa- 
tion, laboratory experience, and student teaching. It was also recognized that 
elementary as well as secondary school teachers needed four years of college. 

The four-year time period has been the norm until the present. Today only a 
small percentage of states require teachers to have five years of college education 
before they can be licensed. But many teacher educators, believing that adequate 
teacher preparation cannot be accomplished in four years of college, are calling 
for extended teacher preparation programs that combine a baccalaureate degree 
in a discipline with a master’s degree in professional coursework. This is not a to- 
tally new idea, since many of the nation’s best universities have had master of arts 
in teaching (MAT) programs for many decades. These MAT programs typically 
are designed for liberal arts graduates who are preparing to be high school teach- 
ers. The new effort is to make all teacher education extend into the graduate level. 


While the work of the teacher has, from its beginnings, been among the na- 
tion’s most important and most noble, this brief historical account shows that 
the career of teaching has been a bumpy road for many. In earlier times, the low 
status of teachers hindered their ability to do their work with children. But in re- 
cent years, this condition has led to a drive to make elementary and secondary 
school teaching not just a job or a career but a profession. 






The question “Is teaching a profession?” probably arouses little interest in many 
of our readers. Most people thinking about a career in teaching are more inter- 
ested in whether it will be a personally rewarding way to spend their time than in 
whether or not it is a true profession. Will teaching bring me personal satisfac- 
tions? Will it provide an outlet for my talents and energies? Will I be effective 
with kids? These questions are, we suspect, closer to your skin. Nevertheless, the 
question of professionalism and the related issues are important to teachers and 
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influence the quality of education teachers provide for children. They will also 
affect the quality of your life as a teacher. So what actually is a profession? 

A profession is more than a group of individuals all engaged in the same line 
of work. Professions have a more or less recognizable set of characteristics that 
distinguish them from nonprofessions.' As you read the following list of charac- 
teristics, check whether or not you think teaching qualifies on each premise. 

First, a profession renders a unique, definite, and essential service to society. 
Only the people in the particular profession render the service; for instance, only 
lawyers practice law. The service rendered must be considered so important that 
it is available to all the people in a society. 

Second, a profession relies on intellectual skills in the performance of its ser- 
vice. This does not mean that physical actions and skills are not needed; rather, 
the emphasis in carrying on the work is on intellectual skills and techniques. 

Third, a profession entails a long period of specialized training. Because pro- 
fessional work requires special intellectual skills, it requires specialized intellec- 
tual training. General education, such as that represented by a bachelor’s degree, 
is valued but is not considered adequate. The specialized training must cover a 
substantial period and not be obtained in cram courses or correspondence 
schools. 

Fourth, both individual members of the profession and the professional group 
enjoy a considerable degree of autonomy and decision-making authority. Profes- 
sional groups regulate their own activities rather than having outsiders set poli- 
cies and enforce adherence to standards. Whereas factory workers have very 
limited decision-making power and are closely supervised in the performance of 
their work, professionals are expected to make most of their own decisions and 
be free of close supervision by supervisors. 

Fifth, a profession requires its members to accept personal responsibility for 
their actions and decisions and, in general, for their performance. Since the pro- 
fessional’s service is usually related to the client’s human welfare, this responsi- 
bility is an especially serious one. 

Sixth, a profession emphasizes the services rendered by its practitioners more 
than their financial rewards. Although the personal motives of any individual 
professional are not necessarily any higher than any other worker’s, the profes- 
sional group’s public emphasis is on service. 

Seventh, a profession is self-governing and responsible for policing its own 
ranks. This means there are professional groups that perform a number of activi- 
ties aimed at keeping the quality of their services high and looking out for the 
social and economic well-being of the professional members. Also, these self- 
governing organizations set standards of admission and exclusion for the 
profession. 

Eighth, a profession has a code of ethics that sets out the acceptable standards 
of conduct for its members. To regulate the quality of service, the professional 
group needs a code of ethics to aid it in enforcing high standards. 

These characteristics, then, are the major requirements of a profession. Few 
professions satisfy all of them fully. However, the list does serve as a benchmark 
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by which occupational groups can measure themselves and direct their develop- 
ment if they wish to enjoy professional status. With this in mind, let’s look at the 
arguments for and against teaching as a profession. 


The Case Against Teaching as a Profession* 


The roots of teaching as an occupation go back to ancient Greece, where slaves 
called paidagogos, or pedagogues, taught children to read and write and helped 
them memorize passages of poetic history. Despite this long history, however, 
a careful look at current practices reveals that teaching does not qualify as a 
profession. 


A Child’s Many Teachers If education is a teacher’s unique function, the 
teacher certainly has a great deal of competition. Children today learn a tremen- 
dous amount from media offerings, including Sesame Street, public affairs spe- 
cials, MTV, Sassy, and Sports Illustrated. The nonteacher-educators include 
parents, ministers, older friends, neighbors, employers, best friends, coaches, 
scout leaders, playground and camp counselors, and grandparents. The world is 
bursting with teachers, and those who hold forth in school buildings have only a 
small piece of the action. 


Limited Training Although teaching has intellectual and theoretical founda- 
tions, it requires a rather short period of specialized training (considerably less 
than some of the skilled trades), and entrance into the occupation is not espe- 
cially competitive, particularly on intellectual grounds. If it is a profession, it is 
one largely composed of college graduates with a wide range of academic abili- 
ties, levels of commitment, and motivations for becoming teachers. 


Constraints on Autonomy Although there is a good deal of talk about teach- 
ers’ autonomy and decision-making power, both exist at a very low level. Teach- 
ers are at the second rung from the bottom (superior only to students) of the 
hierarchy commanded by the local board of education. Unlike lawyers and doc- 
tors, who can reject clients, teachers have students assigned to them. They also 
have a supervisor, their principal, lead teacher, or department head. They teach a 
curriculum that has been chosen or developed largely by others. 

If their supervisors do not like the results, teachers are only rarely protected 
by their professional group from being fired (or, more gently, “not rehired”) by 
the local school board. Teachers do not formally evaluate other teachers; admin- 
istrators do that. Moreover, most of the important decisions that affect teachers’ 
daily lives, even those that bear directly on the standards of their own profession, 
are made by nonteachers (administrators and citizen school board members). Al- 
though teachers are beginning to get more involved in teacher preparation pro- 


*To be read with attitude. 
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grams and are acquiring some say in the licensing and certification of teachers, 
laypeople and bureaucrats still wield a great deal of decision-making power. 
Some teachers, like factory workers, even have to punch a time clock (or, more 
genteelly, they “sign in and sign out”). In sum, they have very little to say about 
what goes on in their “shop.” 


Responsibility for Their Profession Teachers rarely lose their jobs because 
Johnnie can’t read or Samantha failed calculus. After a teacher achieves tenure, it 
takes some form of gross negligence, clear incompetence, or serious sexual 
offense for him or her to be fired. As professionals, teachers do very little policing 
of their own ranks. Their professional organizations are just like other self- 
serving organizations, whether composed of teamsters or autoworkers: the pri- 
mary energies of teacher associations and unions go to their own survival and 
growth. Secondarily, they attempt to protect their members, increase their 
salaries, and expand their benefits. 

Most teachers, in fact, are minimally involved in professional organizations 
and their activities. Except when the organization calls a strike—a somewhat 
contradictory activity for a “profession” supposedly dedicated to serving chil- 
dren—teachers generally just pay their dues. Most teachers claim they are too 
busy to take an active role in professional affairs. This lack of real involvement in 
professional activities may stem from the fact that so many teachers have second 
jobs, either as homemakers or in the labor market. They are unenthusiastic about 
working for higher standards because one of the first sacrifices to professional- 


ism would be their second job. 
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In reality, teachers work in circumstances very dif- 


ferent from those of other professionals. Like other public servants, they are hired 


When teachers come to 
regard themselves as 
persons of key importance 
in the society, they will 
retain much longer than at 
present something of the 
respect in which the young 
should naturally hold 


rather than operating as independent agents. They are on a fixed salary 
schedule and are protected by tenure laws rather than having to find a 
market for their services independently. In effect, teaching is a low-pay, 
relatively high-security job rather than a high-pay, low-security 
profession. Seniority as a teacher appears to be more important than 
competence. Talk about professionalism may be personally satisfying 
to teachers, but it does not conform to the reality of the teacher’s occu- 
pational life. 


The Case for Teaching as a Profession 


——J, GLEN 
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: The very nobility of the teacher’s work is evidence in favor of its sta- 


tus as a profession. Society has entrusted teachers with its most im- 
portant responsibility: the education of its young. Throughout history, many 
great thinkers have acknowledged how crucial the work of the teacher is to the 
fulfillment of personal and national goals. And, as this realization has spread in 
recent decades, opportunities and rewards for the teacher have continued to 
improve. 


IN GRAY 


The Teacher’s Unique Skills Although children learn from many people— 
from parents to television personalities—teachers are the specialists who pass on 
to the young the key skills necessary to participate effectively in the culture. They 
aid the young in acquiring the most difficult, if not the most important, skills: 
those that involve thinking and manipulating ideas. Neither reading nor geome- 
try is often learned on the street. Although teachers do not undergo a particularly 
lengthy period of specialized training, they are in a sense continually educating 
themselves. Teachers are expected (and, in most states, required by law) to up- 
grade their teaching skills and knowledge periodically. 


The Teacher’s Autonomy Teachers have an immense area of personal control. 
They normally determine the method of instruction. They decide which aspects 
of the curriculum they will highlight and which they will cover quickly. 
The limits on their creativity in the classroom are few or nonexistent. 
After the initial few years of teaching, they are seldom observed and 
evaluated. Teachers’ classrooms are their castles. 

If teachers believe they do not have enough autonomy or do not 
agree with their administrators, they are free to move to another 
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school. However, a teacher’s autonomy is accompanied by a responsi- 
bility to teach effectively. Like other professionals, teachers must be 
able to justify the manner in which they render their social services, 
whether it be grading or disciplinary actions. Teachers take responsi- 
bility for their actions and, like other professionals, are open to criti- 
cisms of their performance. 
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A third Possibility: An Evolving Profession 


Like most other complex questions, our query about whether teaching is a pro- 
fession cannot be answered satisfactorily with simple pro-and-con arguments 
such as those just offered. Also, teachers differ so much in the conditions under 
which they work and they possess such varying degrees of knowledge, commit- 
ment, and expertise that it is difficult to come up with a definitive answer. In 
some schools, teachers fulfill many of the criteria of professionals. In other 
schools, they seem to function as clerks and technicians. Perhaps we could say, as 
some others do, that teaching is a semiprofession. 

In certain ways teaching clearly is eligible for professional status, and in cer- 
tain other ways it deviates sharply from accepted canons of professionalism. On 
the one hand, teachers provide an intellectual service to the community. They 
undergo specialized training to master the theoretical basis of their work. Ethical 
standards guide their work with students. On the other hand, they too often 
function like many other lower-level white-collar workers and civil servants. Too 
often seniority and job security are the rule rather than excellence and indepen- 
dence. Like many other occupational groups that are called professional, teach- 
ers, at this moment in history, only partially qualify. 

Another way to look at the issue, and one we favor, is to think of teaching as 
an evolving profession; that is, it is in the process of becoming a profession. As 
shown by the historical descriptions of the work and living conditions of teach- 
ers presented earlier in this chapter, the life, status, and education of teachers 
have changed dramatically. What will determine whether teaching becomes a 
full-fledged profession during your lifetime? Among the factors are the trends to- 
ward greater self-determination, better preparation, and recognizing excellence 
in teaching. 


Greater Self-Determination It may be true that a teacher lacks the auton- 
omy of, say, a small-town lawyer. Yet every profession has limits on its autonomy. 
For example, today more and more doctors and dentists are employed by HMOs 
(health maintenance organizations) and are forming unions to protect their 
rights. The crucial point is the direction in which teaching is moving. 

To make teaching a full profession, teachers must take on a larger role in the 
governing of their career affairs. Whereas the direction of education and the 
schools should be in the hands of many groups (parents, community leaders, and 
students as well as teachers), control over the teaching profession per se should 
be largely in the hands of teachers. Up to now, the great majority of teachers have 
taken the attitude of “Let George do it,” allowing others to make the major deci- 
sions about who should teach, how teachers should be trained, and under what 
conditions they should render their services. This situation will not substantially 
change until teachers take a major role in making it change. 


Better Preparation To make teaching a full profession, teachers must also de- 
mand better preparation requirements. As long as the public believes that any 
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college graduate with a smattering of education courses can walk in off the street 
and do a teacher’s job, people will not treat teachers as professionals. We are defi- 
nitely not suggesting that teachers should adopt artificial trappings, like a doc- 
tor’s smock or a general’s uniform, to appear more distinctive and impressive. 
Rather, teachers must appear better because they are better. Like architects and 
surgeons, teachers must know their work, and it must be imbued with a sense of 
high purpose. When that happens, the public will decide whether or not teachers 
should be treated as professionals. 


Recognizing Excellence in Teaching We need to realize that not all of the 
3 million plus people working in the American schools are interested in and, in 
some cases, capable of measuring up to the standards of professionalism dis- 
cussed earlier. At present, what we are calling (and, incidentally, will continue to 
call) the teaching profession is a mixed bag, with a great many transients “just 
passing through,” a great many rather uncommitted teachers, and a great many 
truly excellent, dedicated career teachers. 

Over thirty years ago, an educator captured what we believe to be the essence 
of the professional teacher: 


Let us define a career teacher as one who plans to, and actually does, make 


and to seek to meet the  alife occupation of teaching; one who is philosophically, emotionally, and 
needs and abilities of all _ spiritually committed, who is never satisfied with what he does and how 


individuals who desire 


well he’s doing it, and who fully intends to keep on growing for the rest of 
his life.” 


to avail themselves of 


the opportunities so This educator went on to estimate that only about one out of four 
generously offered _ practicing teachers fit his definition. And herein lies the difficulty: un- 
without providin g til the great majority of teachers qualify by this educator’s definition, 
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fessional Teaching Standards aims to play a leading role in this effort. 


The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 


The lack of recognizable high standards has discouraged some potentially out- 
standing people from entering teaching and has lowered the level of aspiration of 
others. On the other hand, high standards tend to focus people’s attention and 
harness their energies. For example, in long-distance running, the four-minute 
mile was long considered the unbreakable barrier. For years and years, sports 
commentators pontificated that it was beyond the capacities of humans to run a 
mile in four minutes or less. Then, in 1957, Roger Bannister, a relatively obscure 
medical student, broke the magic barrier. A new standard was set, and runners 
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reset their sights. The following year, thirty-seven runners broke that “unbreak- 
able barrier.” Today breaking the four-minute barrier is commonplace. The rea- 
son is that a new standard has been set and people have risen to it in great 
numbers. The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
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Core Propositions and Characteristics The NBPTS is dedicated to and di- 
rected by five core propositions: five core propositions 


1. Teachers know the subjects they teach and how to teach these subjects to 
students. 


2. Teachers are committed to their students and their learning. 

3. Teachers are responsible for managing and monitoring student learning. 

4. Teachers think systematically about their practice and learn from experience. 
Ds 


Teachers are members of a learning community.’ 

In addition, the organization has five distinguishing characteristics. five distinguishing 

First, the NBPTS is for experienced teachers, teachers with a baccalaureate or characteristics 
an advanced degree, who have graduated from an accredited college or university 
and have at least three years of experience. 

Second, “taking the boards” is completely voluntary. It is not intended to be a 
condition of work, like state licensure, but an achievement testifying to an indi- 
vidual teacher’s attainment of a high level of professionalism. 

Third, “taking the boards” involves submitting oneself to a set of examinations 
and assessments in particular areas or subject matters, such as early childhood, 
English language arts, and physical education and health. 

Fourth, these assessments are not typical paper-and-pencil tests. Teaching, by 
its very nature, is a mixture of thought and action and is not measured well by 
traditional “sit-down” testing. Among the means of assessment are videotapes of 
one’s teaching and an evaluation of one’s professional portfolio. Such a portfolio 
might include examples of students’ work, sample lesson plans, and other items 
that the teacher believes will support his or her candidacy. 

Fifth, the primary control of the NBPTS is in the hands of practicing teachers. 
Although administrators, teacher educators, and the general public are repre- 
sented on the NBPTS, two-thirds of the board members are teachers—a further 
step toward achieving professionalism in teaching. 
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POLICY MATTERS! 


What's the Policy? 


For years, competition has been a hallmark of 
most occupations and careers—except for teach- 
ing. If anything, careers in teaching have been 
characterized by a lack of competition. In fact, 
most teachers believe cooperation among teachers 
is important and shun any competitive model that 
might destroy that cooperation. With the advent 
of the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, however, a new and controversial ele- 
ment of competition has emerged. 


How Does It Affect Teachers? 


National board certification is still in its infancy. 
Varying degrees of interest and enthusiasm exist 
for this innovative staffing designation among dif- 
ferent states and school districts. Besides the sub- 
stantial prestige associated with being board 
certified, those few teachers who achieve this dis- 
tinction often receive salary increases, job flexibil- 
ity and mobility, and increased opportunities for 
leadership within the profession. And, of course, 
those who don't, won't. 


What Are the Pros? 


Some believe that an element of competition, 
which features recognition and extra compensa- 
tion for outstanding performance, is needed to at- 
tract talented new teachers to the field—and keep 
them there. Traditionally, a teacher’s salary has de- 
pended on degrees earned and years of service 
rather than competence. If a teacher wanted 
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A Two-Tiered Profession? 


recognition in education, he or she had to move 
out of the classroom into administration or 
college teaching. 


What Are the Cons? 


The overriding question concerning any new pro- 
gram is “Will it improve the education we provide 
for our children?” In the case of national board 
certification, there are a host of other policy ques- 
tions as well: “Who will pay the $2,300 examina- 
tion fee?” “How will districts foot the bill for 
salary increases and benefits for certified teach- 
ers?” “Will board-certified teachers be assigned to 
the students in greatest need or to the most ad- 
vanced and gifted? Or will they decide whom they 
teach?” And, finally, “Will this new distinction en- 
hance the career of teaching, making it more at- 
tractive, or will it bring into teaching a poisoning 
division of first team/second team, a new antago- 
nism between the teacher ranks of haves and 
have-nots?” 


What Do You Think? 


1. In your school experience, have the truly out- 
standing teachers been adequately recognized 
and rewarded? 

2. Other than those mentioned above, what do 
you see as the advantages and disadvantages 
of a two-tiered teaching profession? 


3. Would you personally be interested in working 
toward board certification? Why or why not? 


Advantages to Board Certification Advocates believe NBPTS certification 
will mean higher salaries for those teachers so designated. And it will mean, in ef- 
fect, that school boards have a recognizable basis on which to award merit pay 
other than arbitrary and impressionistic criteria such as “Her children do well on 
tests” or “He seems to work long hours and is popular with the brightest stu- 
dents.” More than twenty states are offering board-certified teachers a bonus of 
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$5,000 in each year of the ten-year period that their National Board Certification 
is valid.* 

Besides raising salaries, board certification offers a number of other advan- 
tages. Teachers who have achieved NBPTS certification may be professionally 
“more portable,” that is, able to move more freely across state lines. Also, this ef- 
fort promises to stimulate research on what constitutes superior teaching. And it 
should trigger more attention to this research-based knowledge within teacher 
education and throughout the teaching force. Most of all, it should contribute to 
the essential but difficult mission of creating a system of recognition for highly 
skilled and dedicated professionals. 


Criticisms of NBPTS The National Board for Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards, however, is not without critics. Some educators claim that there is no solid 
knowledge base in teaching (as opposed to medicine or architecture) on which 
to ground the board’s assessments. Others see the NBPTS as a public relations 
move to enhance the status and salaries of teachers with artificial trappings 
(“Fillmore got himself board certified, but we all know he couldn't teach a 
duck!”). Still others, suspicious that the NBPTS is controlled by its majority of 
teacher members, see it becoming a vehicle primarily to serve the economic in- 
terests of teachers and to insulate them further from their “clients,” the students. 
Finally, some caution a wait-and-see attitude, acknowledging the strengths in the 
idea of a board but waiting to see it in full operation before passing judgment. 

As we will see in the next section, the two largest professional organizations, 
the National Education Association and the American Federation of Teachers, 
have been involved in promoting NBPTS certification, as well as performing 
other important functions. 









Like other occupational groups, such as doctors and teamsters, teachers have as- 
sociations that protect their interests and attempt to improve their lot. For exam- 
ple, teacher salaries (which are the major cost of schooling) and other edu- 
cational expenses come out of the taxpayers’ pockets. Tax revenues are used for 
many purposes and are heavily competed for by groups attempting to fight crime 
and delinquency, to increase aid to the elderly and the poor, and so on. In the 
rough-and-tumble of a democracy, teachers need someone or something to look 
out for their interests and the interests of the recipients of their services: children. 
This is the avowed function of many teachers’ associations. 

The protection of teachers’ rights and improvement in their rewards and 
working conditions will not just happen. In the words of the distinguished edu- 
cational policy wonk, our friend Ernie Lundquist, “Nobody gives you nothin’ for 
nothin. ” The advances teachers make will occur largely as a result of their hard 
work and readiness to stand up for what they believe. 
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Our primary focus in this section is on the large umbrella organizations of 
teachers, the National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (AFT), since these have the most immediate and sustaining ef- 
fects on the lives of teachers. In the 1990s, over 70 percent of all public school 
teachers reported belonging to the NEA. The AFT represents slightly fewer than 
25 percent. These two large associations claim to represent teachers to the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, to educational authorities at the state and local 
levels, and, finally, to the general public. It is important to know something about 
them, because if you become a teacher, they will claim to be speaking for you. In 
fact, many new teachers report being asked to join their professional association 
their first day on the job. 

As you read the following pages, be aware that the NEA and the AFT are and 
have been in a struggle for the hearts, minds, and membership dues of teachers. 
Further, each is concerned about putting its case before and gaining the support 
of future teachers. Bob Chase, president of the NEA, and the late Albert Shanker, 
formerly president of the AFT, each agreed to write a special letter to the readers 
of this book, and we urge you to read these inserts. In addition, there is a short 
insert about one of the newer, smaller professional associations, the American 
Association of Educators, which is taking a very different tack than the major 
professional organizations of teachers. 


The National Education Association 


Founded in 1857, the National Education Association today is a complex institu- 
tion that operates on the national, state, and local school district levels and serves 
a diverse clientele of rural, suburban, and urban teachers. The bulk of its 2.2 
million—plus members are classroom teachers, but also included are teacher 
aides, administrators, professors, retired educators, and college students prepar- 
ing to become teachers. In addition, the NEA has some 13,520 local affiliates in 
some 80 percent of the nation’s school districts. 


Services to Members The NEA offers its members a wide range of services, 
from an extensive array of publications to research on issues such as comparative 
salary scales and the attitudes of teachers. In addition, its UniServ program has 
some 1,500 professionals in the field working with teachers, ready to give local 
teachers help in such specialized areas as collective bargaining. In addition to 
these support services, a number of special services are available to members, 
such as travel programs, insurance policies, mutual fund programs, and book 
club programs. Also, the NEA (as does the AFT) comes to the aid of teachers, like 
those in the vignettes that began this chapter, whose legal rights are being vio- 
lated or who are being treated unethically. 


The NEA and Political Issues Since the NEA’s inception, its goal has been “to 
elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching and 
to promote the cause of education in the United States.” In advancing this goal, it 
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Bob Chase, President, NEA 

The only constant in the teaching profession today is 
change. Every key factor that determines the success 
or failure of a teaching career—from training to 
tenure—is undergoing fundamental change or is on 
the cusp of change. Consequently, every new teacher 
faces a big decision regarding how he or she will relate 
to change. Essentially, it comes down to this: Do you 
want change done to you or by you? 

The teachers who belong to the National Educa- 
tion Association have opted for a less passive, more in- 
teractive approach. They are networking with their 
colleagues to shape change. They are taking responsi- 
bility for their professional lives. For too long, too 
many teachers were treated like assembly line workers, 
rather than professionals. They were expected to fol- 
low, mindlessly, decisions from on high, even when 
those decisions adversely affected their students. 

Today, working through their local NEA associa- 
tions, our members are increasingly becoming part- 
ners, with management, in the education enterprise. 
Our members are taking on professional responsibili- 
ties that were unheard of a decade ago and unimagin- 
able two decades ago. 

There are now NEA members who choose their 
own principals and who take part in decisions that de- 
termine curricula, discipline policy, scheduling, and 
how instructional budgets are spent. Some NEA 
members are mentoring new teachers, and through 
peer review, some are helping veteran teachers im- 
prove their teaching skills or leave the profession. 
There are now NEA members who receive a bonus in 
their paycheck for having achieved national teacher 
certification, a program our organization has long 
promoted. 

NEA members are also breaking new ground when 
it comes to professional development. Every profes- 
sion has had a system through which its members can 


sharpen skills, improve practices, and keep abreast of 
the latest advances in knowledge or technology. Every 
profession, that is, except teaching. Professional devel- 
opment for teachers has been haphazard and lacking 
in rigor. As NEA’s National Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Education has urged, teachers need to 
“take control” of their own learning. 

A number of NEA locals are taking up that chal- 
lenge and are now partnering with universities and 
school districts to provide professional academies for 
teachers. Because these academies are close to home 
and well grounded in the realities of real classrooms, 
teachers find them extremely useful. 

Parents, employers, and the public are demanding 
students who are better educated and better prepared 
for the workplace. Often, however, it takes more than 
the dedication and inspired work of an individual 
teacher to improve student achievement. It takes 
teachers working together, as NEA members are do- 
ing, to reduce class size and pupil load, to focus our 
schools on high academic standards, and to integrate 
information technologies into our teaching. It takes us 
working together to improve the licensing and assign- 
ing of teachers to ensure that there is a fully qualified 
teacher in every classroom. 

When teachers join NEA, they join an organization 
dedicated to helping them succeed in the classroom. 
Through our teacher-to-teacher books, our Web page 
on the Internet, our profession-building projects in 
specific school districts, and many other teacher ser- 
vices, NEA helps teachers help themselves. 

In the final analysis, teachers join the NEA for the 
same reason they became teachers in the first place: 
They want to make a difference in children’s lives. 


Source: “Why Join NEA?” by Bob Chase. Reprinted by per- 
mission of National Education Association. 
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regularly comes out against issues such as standardized testing of children and 
any type of competency testing of teachers. And it has often supported the most 
current movements in education, such as special programs for linguistic and eth- 


nic groups within schools.° 


If one is going to change 
things, one has to make a 
fuss and catch the eye of 


Further, it has taken forceful positions on such issues as public 
monies for private schools and various voucher plans. (The NEA is op- 
posed to supporting private schools with public funds or vouchers, 
even though 22 percent of its members send their own children to pri- 
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In the 1950s and 1960s, the NEA was influential in improving the 
preservice training of teachers and raising the entrance qualifications 
for teaching. But although the NEA is currently supporting the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching Standards, it has expended most of its en- 
ergies and monies on service for its membership: practicing teachers. To do this, 
the NEA has increasingly devoted its attention to political action at the local, 
state, and national levels. In 1976, the NEA for the first time formally backed a 
presidential candidate (Jimmy Carter), and since then it has consistently backed 
Democratic candidates for national and most state offices. 

The NEA has become a strong political player for various reasons. One politi- 
cal commentator referred to teachers as “bright, articulate, and reasonably well 
informed, making them naturals for political activism.”” Also, teachers have the 
best record of any occupational group in registering to vote: well over 70 
percent.® 

Further, the NEA is big, having recently passed the teamsters in 
numbers. Its sheer size and presence in many congressional districts, 
not to mention its substantial political war chest, give it great clout in 
Washington, DC. 

The NEA’s relatively recent alignment with one political party is not 
without risks. Former secretary of education William Bennett accused 
the NEA of being “the absolute heart and center of the Democratic 
‘ive,  Party.? Republicans frequently criticize the NEA as a lobbying group 
that is more interested in the welfare of teachers than in the education 
of children. Further, the NEA does not always reflect the political views 
of its members, since teachers as a whole do not have deep attachments 
to either the political left or the political right. It has been reported that 
the teaching profession “has almost as many Republicans and indepen- 
dent members as Democrats. In other words, about two-thirds of its 
i,.;» members have differed in their party preference.”!” 

Shortly after taking over the presidency of the NEA, Bob Chase an- 
nounced a course change for his organization. Acknowledging a num- 
ber of the criticisms of the NEA cited earlier, Chase called on his 
association “to transfer its focus from the old style of labor-management 
antagonism to a new emphasis on professionalism and collabora- 
tion.”'’ Drawing on a metaphor widely used-by industry and govern- 
ment, he called on members to “reinvent” the NEA, to take leadership 


in school reform and return the focus to improving the education of 
children. 
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The American Federation of Teachers 


The AFT’s membership is approximately one-third the size of the NEA’s, but it 
represents teachers in key urban areas across the country. Currently it bargains 
for teachers in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, Boston, Houston, Dallas, Atlanta, and Washing- 
tonWDC.4 

The AFT’s leadership is very clear about placing the organization squarely 
within the American labor movement. The AFT itself is affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, which has a membership of over 14 million. Much of the AFT’s growth in 
the last three decades has been due to success in introducing the collective bar- 
gaining process in the annual salary negotiations of teachers. The AFT’s aggres- 
sive techniques, including strikes and the threat of strikes, are credited with 
substantial salary increases for teachers and with forcing the NEA into more mil- 
itant tactics. 


The AFT’s Stance on Issues Although the AFT is noted for its hard bargain- 
ing on bread-and-butter issues such as salaries and benefits, it has also been a de- 
fender of academic freedom and greater participation in decision making by 
teachers. On the down side, the shrinking student enrollments in our major 
cities, which are the AFT’s real power base, have preoccupied the organization 
and sapped its energies. Nevertheless, the federation has taken on a more pro- 
gressive appearance, owing largely to the efforts of its long-time leader, Albert 
Shanker, who died in 1997. Once seen by many as the champion of raw “teacher 
power” and as concerned only with the good of teachers, Shanker became a 
strong advocate of educational reform in his later years. He lobbied both his or- 
ganization and the public in support of many reform efforts, such as the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, certain kinds of merit pay, minimum 
standards for teachers, and longer and more intense teacher education. Further, 
since the fall of communism and the revival of capitalism in Eastern Europe, the 
AFT’s Education for Democracy/International Project has helped to reestablish 
democratic trade unionism. In contrast, the NEA has only recently come to sup- 
port many of these reform efforts. 


A Possible Merger? For twenty years or more, the leaders of both the NEA 
and the AFT (along with many members of the press) have been discussing 
merging the two groups into one organization-union that would represent the 
entire teaching force. The advantages of one giant organization have attracted 
many people. It has been suggested that political strength in national elections 
and the ability to call a nationwide school shutdown would give teachers enor- 
mous power. Also, the two organizations spend much of their resources compet- 
ing with each other to represent teachers in contract talks with local school 
systems, resources that could be used to improve education and the professional- 
ism of teachers. Although a unification would do much to solidify the power of 
teachers to affect change, internal organizational issues and jealousies have kept 
the NEA and AFT apart. Still, the potential impact of one 3-million-member- 
strong association on the educational scene could be monumental. 
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Albert Shanker, Former President, AFT 

Is a professional union a contradiction in terms? Can 
teachers be both union members and professionals? 
And what does the term “professional” mean when it 
is used about teachers? These have been, and still are, 
defining questions for the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

When I started teaching, in the days before teach- 
ers had achieved collective bargaining, the word “pro- 
fessional” was typically used as a club. Whenever a 
teacher stepped out of line—whether by criticizing 
something the principal had said or protesting an un- 
fair assignment or failing to pick up a piece of paper 
from the classroom floor—he was likely to be told, 
“That’s not professional!” The phrase seldom had any- 
thing to do with a teacher’s exercising professional 
judgment or conforming to professional standards. It 
was used to make teachers obey orders that went 
against their sense of sound educational practice and, 
often, their common sense. Professionalism in this 
meaning of the word was not a standard but a threat 
used by administrators: Do this, don’t say that, or else. 

In those days, many teachers were also victims of 
their own definition of professionalism. They believed 
it was somehow unworthy and undignified (unprofes- 
sional) for teachers to try to improve their salaries and 
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working conditions through organizing and political 
action. Teachers often told me that their parents, who 
were union members, had worked hard so their chil- 
dren could be professionals—and what kind of pro- 
fessional joins a union? This professionalism was not 
professionalism at all. It was the willingness of teach- 
ers to sacrifice their own self-interest and dignity— 
and the interests of their students—in order to 
maintain a false feeling of superiority. 

The basic argument for unionism and collective 
bargaining is as true today as it was then. School sys- 
tems are organizations, many of them quite large; and 
individual employees are likely to be powerless in such 
organizations. They can be heard and have some 
power to change things only if they are organized and 
act collectively. How did teachers feel about them- 
selves when school boards, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals could assign teachers to whatever duties they 
chose without consulting or even notifying the teach- 
ers? Some would be assigned to be “floaters” in a 
school and had to teach in a different classroom each 
hour. A few would always get the most violent classes 
while favored colleagues always got the best and easi- 
est assignments. Certainly these teachers did not feel 
like professionals—hired hands was probably more 
like it. 





Other Professional Associations 


In addition to the NEA and AFT, there are many other educational organizations. 
Each supports certain constituents and serves their special interests. Table 15.1 
offers a sample of these groups. The ones listed under the heading “Specialized 
Associations of Teachers” are primarily for teachers of a particular subject mat- 
ter or area within the life of the school. Under the second heading, “Nationwide 
Special-Interest Groups in Education,” are more broad-based organizations that 
typically include members of the public, administrators, people from higher ed- 
ucation, and teachers. Through journals, in-service training, or professional de- 
velopment institutes, as well as conferences and conventions, these organizations 
play an important part in keeping teachers informed about research and devel- 
opments in their fields. It is here where much of the teacher’s professional ac- 
tivity goes on. We urge you to consider joining the association closest to your 
interests. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The spread of collective bargaining has not made 
everything perfect, of course. Some people even blame 
the growth of teacher unions for the problems in our 
schools and the difficulty we are having in getting 
school reform. But if that were so, schools would be 
much better in states where there is no collective bar- 
gaining (like Mississippi or Texas) than in states where 
it exists (like New York or Connecticut), and that is 
plainly not the case. 

Critics have often said that a teacher union can’t 
really be interested in educational issues and the 
union’s involvement in discussions of reform is just a 
ploy for getting bigger salary increases. But from the 
earliest years of collective bargaining, issues of edu- 
cational quality have been part of AFT’s agenda. At 
first, we were told that a union had to stick to bread- 
and-butter issues—that things pertaining to school 
improvement could not be part of the collective bar- 
gaining process. But teachers do not enter the profes- 
sion because they demand big salaries; they enter it 
largely for the intrinsic satisfaction derived from do- 
ing a good job for their students; and they want to use 
their collective power to make schools work better for 
kids. Over the years, while seeking better pay and 
working conditions for teachers, we have also fought 
to increase the scope of bargaining, and educational 
issues now make up a large part of any contract. 

In recent years, AFT has taken the lead in support- 


ing the National Board for Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards, an effort to put teaching on a similar footing 
with other professions by setting standards of excel- 
lence and recognizing teachers who meet the stan- 
dards. The union has also spoken out on school 
reform issues, sometimes to the extent that rank-and- 
file members have wondered whether this outspoken- 
ness about the need for reform would backfire and 
cost jobs. AFT’s position is that if schools are not 
working well, we need to understand why and propose 
ways of fixing the problems. Otherwise, students and 
teachers both suffer, and the entire system is in danger 
of failing in the long run. 

Our plans for the years ahead? The push to profes- 
sionalize teaching needs to continue and go hand in 
hand with unceasing efforts to improve the schools 
for all our students. At the same time, we need to con- 
tinue dealing with the bread-and-butter issues that 
have always been important to our members. Can 
we do all this? We think so. We have never been 
stronger—or more convinced that the future of pub- 
lic education depends on what our professional 
union does. 


Source: “The Role of a Professional Union,” by Albert 
Shanker. Reprinted by permission of American Feder- 
ation of Teachers. 





There are also professional associations dedicated specifically to future teach- 
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ers. The largest of these is the Student National Education Association (formerly Student NEA 
called Future Teachers of America), with some 55,000 members. As a branch of 

the National Education Association, the SNEA offers you many of the benefits of 

NEA membership, such as liability insurance when members student teach, ac- 

cess to the NEA’s research files, and subscriptions to its regular publications (The 

NEA Handbook and Today’s Education). a 


Three other professional groups are open to prospective teachers: the honor — education’s honorary societies 
societies of Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. These asso- 
ciations are international in scope, but typically organize around chapters on 
university or college campuses. They have regular meetings on recent develop- 
ments in the field, such as constructivist approaches to learning, brain research, 


and character education. These organizations provide an excellent opportunity 
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Formed in 1994, the American Association of Educa- half of the AAE’s board of directors is composed of 
tors (AAE) represents a fresh approach for teachers classroom teachers who have won national teacher- 
who are dissatisfied with the two major professional of-the-year awards. 

groups. In its first five and one-half years, it gained 
25,000 teacher members in all fifty states, established 
nine state branches, and set a goal of having a state 
office in all fifty states by the year 2010. While not 
“anti-union,” the AAE is opposed to many of the 
stands of the NEA and AFT (such as teacher strikes, 
voucher plans, and affirmative action for racial bal- 
ance), and it is built on a few principles: This lean-and-mean organization does not offer its 
members the supportive services of its larger rivals. It 
is, however, turning out to be an alternative for those 
who are tired of paying hefty dues and who disagree 
particularly with the political stands and social views 
of the larger organizations. For more information, call 
the AAE at 1-800-704-7799. 


Third, to keep the focus on educational issues and 
to stay out of politics. In contrast to the $500 to 
$700 combined annual local, state, and national 
dues charged by the major organizations, the AAE 
dues are a mere $99, and the bulk of that goes for li- 
ability insurance. 


» First, to encourage and support teachers who 
embrace certain views on education in America, 
such as the view that our schools should aim to im- 
prove a young person’s character as well as his or 
her intellect. 


Second, to keep the governance of the organization 
in the hands of practicing teachers. Currently over 





for students to meet other education students in a nonclassroom setting, and 
particularly to meet practicing teachers and administrators in a professional but 
informal setting. If membership in such honorary associations interests you, we 
suggest, first, that you speak to one of your education professors about which, if 
any, of the organizations are on your campus and how you can learn about 
them; second, you can call, write, or email the headquarters of these organiza- 
tions to obtain general information and to learn whether there are chapters on 
your campus. It is not unheard of for beginning education students to initiate 
new chapters. 


Professionalism at the Crossroads 


Although for a century teachers have had professional organizations with which 
they could affiliate, only in the last forty years have they employed aggressive 
trade union tactics. In recent decades, the term professionalism frequently has 
been equated with “teacher power” and with teachers’ capacity to close down 
schools through strikes and work stoppages. The power of teachers to shut down 
schools immediately affects working fathers and mothers. It affects not only 
children’s education but an entire community’s economic health. Further, the 
close alliances between the two major teachers’ organizations, the NEA and the 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


TABLE 15.1 Nationwide Organizations of Interest to Teachers 
o Specialized Associations of Teachers : 


: The Council for Exceptional Children (http://www.cec.sped.org) — 
The National Science Teachers Association (http://www.nsta.org) 
: The National Council of Teachers of English (http://www.ncte.org) 
: The National Council for the Social Studies (http://www.ncss.org) 
Music Teachers Association (513-421-1420) / 
_ The National Association for the Education of Young Children (http://www.naeyc.org) 
The American Vocational Association (http://www.avaonline.org) < : 
The International Reading Association (http://www.reading.org) 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (http: //www.nctm.org) | 


ewww w ee wee 


The American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Language 
(http://www.actfl.org/index/htm) 


_The National Art Education Association (http://www.naea-reston.org) : 


7 w 


_ American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance (http:// 
www.aahperd.org) 


» Association for Education Communications and Technology (http://www.aect.org) 


_ Nationwide Special-Interest Groups in Education 


> The National School Boards Association (http://www.nsba.org) 
BD The American Association of School Administrators (http://www.aasa.org) 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (http://www. _ 
 ascd.org) 


Dp The American Educational Research Association (http://www.ipd.edu.hk/cric/ 
cies99/aera.htm) : 


The Council of Chief State School Officers (http://www.ccsso.org) 
The Association of Teacher Educators (http://www.siu.edu/departments/coe/ate) 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (http://www.aacte.org) 


AFT, and the Democratic party have tinged teacher professionalism with a cer- 
tain political gloss. 

Professionalism can also be a cover for quite self-serving ends. Occasionally 
teachers use their “professional status” as a barrier against criticism by children 
and parents (“How dare you question what I have done? I am a professional!”). 
Further, in the interest of protecting and expanding the rights of its members, a 
professional group can ride roughshod over the needs and rights of the client 
group. For instance, insisting on tenure rights for all teachers who have taught 
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Sometimes teachers take 
to the streets, but with 
decreasing frequency. 

(© Bob Daemmrich) 


behind the jargon 
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for three years or more makes it difficult to get rid of those teachers who turn out 
to be genuinely incompetent. In the big cities, basing eligibility for transfer to 
more congenial schools on seniority may be robbing the most difficult schools of 
exactly the experienced teacher talent they need. Behind the jargon of profession- 
alism, then, one often finds naked self-interest that can do harm to the teachers’ 
clients: children. 


Wanted: A New Professionalism 


In recent years, while teachers adopted a labor-management stance (with the 
“management” being their administrators and the local school board), American 
industry has seen a decline in aggressive trade unionism. In its place a new, co- 
operative spirit has brought about a revival of many of our industries. Following 
slogans of “excellence” and “re-engineering,” workers and management have 
changed the economic landscape. We see the beginnings of a similar revival in 
the “educational excellence” movement and the “restructuring” efforts currently 
sweeping through our schools. In our view, the issue of teacher professionalism 
is very much wrapped up in these broader school reform efforts. Whether or not 
teachers are treated as professionals will depend on the bottom line: the perfor- 
mance of our schools. To promote that performance, teachers need to begin with 
a personal commitment to excellence. Your satisfaction as a teacher and your im- 
pact on students will be strongly influenced by the effect of this next topic on 
your career. 


YOUR OWN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 





At one time, as we have seen, it was considered adequate for a teacher to obtain 
an undergraduate education and a teaching license and then have no further 
training. However, forces both inside and outside the teaching profession have 
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since adopted the stance that the teacher must be a continuous learner. 
Many states have legislated continuing education for teachers. In fact, 
in more than one-half of the states, it is no longer possible to gain per- 
manent licensure. More and more states are requiring teachers 
to keep up with developments in their fields or specific areas of 
education. 

Central to this drive for the continuing education of teachers—or 
professional development, as it is often called—is the growth of new 
knowledge and the demand for new skills. A dramatic example is the 
rising interest in technological literacy. As American society has be- 
come increasingly dependent on electronic information services, the 
needs and advantages of being comfortable and competent with com- 
puters, the Internet, CD-ROMs, videodiscs, and networking have be- 


Education must not any 


longer be confined to the 
young. The young must 


completion; the old ; 
not look back on it a 
an accompaniment of 
immaturity. For all people, 
education must be made to 
seem a requirement of 


S 


come clear. Therefore, elementary and secondary schools and colleges 
are rushing to provide students with this new competence. And to keep 
up with the rapidly widening “information superhighway,” teachers, 
like their students, need to become continuous learners. 


Types of Continuous Learning Opportunities 


Independent Study One aim of education is to develop the ability to engage 
in independent study. Independent study is jargon for being able “to go it alone.” 
Although this approach is much discussed among educators, students seem to 
get little actual practice in choosing and systematically investigating their own 
areas of interest. Independent study, though, is one of the most important means 
for continual self-renewal available to you as a teacher. Teachers are confronted 
daily with things they do not understand about children and knowledge and 
human learning: “Is there anything to this talk about learning styles and how I 
can apply it in my classroom?” “What does the new brain research suggest about 
teaching X and Y?” “What are the fundamental skills of composition that chil- 
dren should know?” “How can I help my students use history for their 
own benefit?” Such questions are daily grist for the teacher's indepen- 
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self-renewal through study 
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dent study mill. Of course, your study should not be confined to pro- 
fessional problems. Your own personal interests may lead into such 
areas as organic gardening, physical fitness, classic movies, the politics 
of colonial America, the humanizing of the corporate state, or harness- 
ing the media. Not by professional problems alone doth the teacher 
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more we want to know; 
when we know enough, we 
know how much we don’t 
know. 
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forming study groups 


graduate courses 
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Group Study Group study is another common form of continuous learning 
for the teacher. It frequently takes the form of committee work. When a problem 
arises in the school for which there are no apparent solutions, a group of people 
take on themselves the task of exploring the problem with a view toward recom- 
mending an enlightened course of action. In recent years, to obtain opinions 
from outside the school, teachers and administrators have begun inviting com- 
munity residents to these study groups. Typical issues these groups might take on 
are alternatives to a second-grade reading program, an analysis of the unused ed- 
ucation resources in the community, a writing across the curriculum program, 
and the potential benefits and costs of using paraprofessionals in a high school. 


Graduate Study A third way for you to continue to learn is to take courses or 
to work toward an advanced degree. Most colleges and universities offer courses 
suitable for and interesting to teachers. Special and regular courses are offered in 
the evening, on weekends, and during the summer vacation. Some universities 
are pioneering in computer-based distance-learning courses, which enable teach- 
ers (and others) to do advanced study without leaving their homes. These courses 
and degree programs not only allow teachers to gain a deeper understanding of 
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their work but also make it possible for some teachers to train for other jobs in 


education, such as guidance counseling, administration, or college teaching. 


In-Service Programs A fourth opportunity you will have to grow and learn is _ programs sponsored by 
to attend an in-service program or a professional development program spon-__ “istrict 
sored by the school or school district. In-service programs are often targeted at 


school- or districtwide problems or issues. For instance, if students in 
a particular school are getting unsatisfactory grades on standardized 
achievement tests, the district may choose to provide special in-service 
training for the faculty. Or the district may decide to switch to a new, 
supposedly better mathematics program, a change that will also re- 
quire special training for the faculty. In-service training often takes 
place weekly or monthly, before or after school. Also, special days are 
sometimes set aside on which school is canceled or students are dis- 
missed early so teachers can participate in in-service training. 


Supervision A fifth form of continuous learning comes through su- 
pervision. During a teacher’s early years in the profession, school dis- 
tricts provide professional advice that amounts to one-on-one help. 
For instance, if you are a new high school teacher, your department 
head may observe your classes regularly and discuss the observations 
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with you. Or if you are an elementary school teacher, your building principal may 


make regular visits and follow them with feedback sessions. Although supervi- 


sion can sometimes be quite threatening, particularly to nontenured teachers, it observation and feedback 
offers an opportunity to obtain valuable information about your teaching tech- 


niques and skills. 
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Mentoring In recent years, many school districts around the country have in- 
stituted mentoring programs whereby more experienced teachers are assigned to 
assist beginners. Along with special training, the mentors receive a reduction in 
teaching responsibilities, a salary increase, or both. Mentoring programs formal- 
ize and make more systematic a time-honored process in which an experienced 
teacher takes a rookie under his or her wing, helping the beginner make the 
theory-into-practice transition and serving as a nonjudgmental colleague. 


A Perspective on the Teacher as Learner Becoming a teacher may be com- 
pared to sculpting a work of art from a piece of stone. The difference is that the 
teacher is both the sculptor and the stone. The teacher begins with a vision of 
what he or she wants to be and then sets to work transforming the vision into a 
reality. The process requires an understanding of the material with which one is 
working—the self—and of the tools one can use. It also requires a vision of what 
one needs to become. Finally, it takes long hours of chipping away and then 
smoothing the surfaces. To be a teacher, particularly a teacher who is continu- 
ously moving forward, is a lifelong commitment to be an artist. 


KEY TERMS 

normal schools (502) American Federation of Teachers 
profession (505) (AFT) (514) 

National Board for Professional professional development (523) 


Teaching Standards (NBPTS) (511) mentoring (526) 
National Education Association 
(NEA) (514) 


FOR REFLECTION 


1. What basic changes have taken place in teacher education in America’s 
history? 


2. Do you think it is important for teachers to devote themselves to becoming 
professionals? If so, what must they do? Are you willing to do it? How do you 
feel about the description of the “career teacher” on page 510? 


3. Does certification by the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
appeal to you? When you have completed three years or more of teaching, do 
you see yourself applying for NBPTS certification? 


4. Do teachers need a professional organization? What essential functions does 
such a group perform? 


5. At this moment, what seem to you to be the most important issues with which 
teachers should concern themselves? Increased power? Higher salaries? Better 
training? Something else? Be prepared to defend your choice. What can you 
do to help bring about the changes you consider most important? 


6. Do you believe it is right for teachers to strike? Why or why not? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


7. Which of the ideas for lifelong professional development described in this 
chapter appeal to you most? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


American Federation of Teachers. Home page on the World Wide Web: 
http://www.aft.org. 
The AFT’s web site provides information on the organization and its pro- 
grams, commentary on current issues, and links to other interesting web 
pages. If you don’t have access to the Web, you can write to the AFT at 555 
New Jersey Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20001. 


Darling-Hammond, Linda. “Teachers and Teaching: Signs of a Changing 
Profession,’ in The Handbook of Research on Teacher Education, ed. Robert 
Houston, pp. 267-290. New York: Macmillan, 1991. 

This article summarizes much recent research on various factors and trends 
affecting the teaching profession, from the demographic composition of the 
teaching force to supply-and-demand factors. 


Grant, Gerald, and Christine Murray. Teaching in America: The Slow Revolu- 
tion. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
This book traces the progress of two groups, college professors and precolle- 
giate teachers, pointing out the similarities and differences in the evolution of 
professions. Drawing lessons from the development of the professoriate, the 
authors point out the steps teachers need to take to continue their progress. 


Lortie, Dan C. Schoolteacher: A Sociological Study. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1975. 
This book presents a sociological view of the ethos of the teaching profession, 
that pattern of orientations and sentiments that are peculiar to teachers. 


National Education Association. Home page on the World Wide Web: 
http://www.nea.org. 
This web site offers a great deal of information about the NEA and its pro- 
grams. Or you can write to the NEA at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20036; phone: 202-822-7200; fax: 202-822-7292. 


National Education Association. Status of the American Public School Teacher: 
1995-96. Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1996. 
This report is one in a series of studies conducted every four years. It contains 
a massive amount of information on who teachers are, what is on their minds, 
and the conditions of their work. Information on the 2000 report was not 
available when this book went to press, but you can contact NEA directly at 
the address above. 


Provenzo, Eugene F., and Gary McCloskey. Schoolteachers and Schooling: 
Ethoses in Conflict. Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1996. 
This short book gives a thoughtful and detailed picture of how teaching has 
changed in the last third of the twentieth century and the forces at play ina 
teacher’s life. 
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Appendix 


Directory of U.S. State Teacher Certification Offices 


A teaching license is valid only in the state for which it is issued, and licensure and 
testing requirements are never static. If you are planning to move to another state, 
you should contact that state’s licensure office, as listed below. The number code fol- 
lowing each entry indicates the types of testing that the state required at the time of 
publication. The key to the codes follows the state listings. 

When you write or call the state licensure office, indicate the type of license you 
are receiving from your current state and which national tests you have taken, and ask 
for application materials and procedures for obtaining licensure in the new state. An- 
other source of information about licensure requirements will be the actual districts 


to which you apply. 


Alabama 

Department of Education 

Division of Instructional Service 

5108 Gordon Persons Building 

50 North Ripley Street 

Montgomery 36130-2101, 334-229-4271 


Alaska 

Department of Education 

Teacher Education and Certification 
Goldbelt Building 

801 West 10th Street, Suite 200 

Juneau 99801-1894, 907-465-2831 
www.educ.state.ak.us/teachercertification 


Arizona 1 

Department of Education 

Teacher Certification Unit 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix 85007, 602-542-4367 
www.ade.state.az.us/certification 


Arkansas 3 

Department of Education 

Teacher Education and Licensure 

#4 State Capitol Mall, Rooms 106B/107B 
Little Rock 72201, 501-682-4342 


California 2 

Commission on Teacher €redentialing 
1812 9th Street 

Sacramento 95814-7000, 916-445-0184 


Colorado 1 

Department of Education 

Educator Licensing, Room 105 

201 East Colfax Avenue 

Denver 80203-1704, 303-866-6628 
www.cde.state.co.us/edlic.htm 


Connecticut 3 

State Department of Education 

Bureau of Certification and Professional 
Development 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford 06145, 860-566-5201 

www.state.ct.us/sde/cert 


Delaware 3 

State Department of Education 
Office of Certification 

Townsend Building, P.0. Box 1402 
Dover 19903-1402, 302-739-4686 


District of Columbia 3 

Teacher Education and Certification Branch 
Logan Administration Building 

215 G Street, N.E., Room 101A 
Washington 20002, 202-724-4246 


Florida 1 

Department of Education 

Bureau of Teacher Certification 

Florida Education Center 

325 West Gaines Street, Room 203 
Tallahassee 32399-0400, 904-488-5724 
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Georgia 1&3 

Professional Standards Commission 
1454 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta 30334, 404-657-9000 
www.gapsc.com 


Hawaii 3 

State Department of Education 
Office of Personnel Services 
P.O. Box 2360 

Honolulu 96804, 800-305-5104 


Idaho 

Department of Education 

Teacher Certification and Professional 
Standards 

P.O. Box 83720 

Boise 83720-0027, 
208-332-6884 


Illinois 1 

State Teacher Certification Board 
Division of Professional Preparation 
100 North First Street 

Springfield 62777-0001, 217-782-2805 
www.isbe.state.il.us/homepage.html 


Indiana 3 

Professional Standards Board 

251 East Ohio Street, Suite 201 

Indianapolis 46204-2133, 
317-232-9010 


Iowa 

Board of Educational Examiners 

Teacher Licensure 

Grimes State Office Building 

East 14th and Grand 

Des Moines 50319-0146, 515-281-3245 

www. state.ia.us/educate/depteduc/elseced/ 
praclic/license/index. html 


Kansas 3 

State Department of Education 
Certification and Teacher Education 
120 South East 10th Avenue 

Topeka 66612-1182, 913-296-2288 
www.ksbe.state.ks.us/cert/cert.html 


Kentucky 3 

Office of Teacher Education and 
Certification 

1024 Capital Center Drive 

Frankfort 40601, 502-573-4606 


Louisiana 3 

State Department of Education 

Bureau of Higher Education, Teacher 
Certification, and Continuing Education 

626 North 4th Street 

P.0. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge 70804-9064, 504-342-3490 


Maine 3 

Department of Education 
Certification Office 

23 State House Station 

Augusta 04333-0023, 207-287-5944 


Maryland 3 

State Department of Education 

Division of Certification and Accreditation 
200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore 21201, 410-767-0412 


Massachusetts 

Department of Education 

Certification and Professional Development 
Coordination 

350 Main Street 

P.O. Box 9140 

Malden 02148-5023, 781-388-3300 

www.info.doe.mass.edu/news.html 


Michigan 1 

Department of Education 

Office of Professional Preparation and 
Certification Services 

608 West Allegan, 3rd Floor 

Lansing 48933, 517-335-0406 

www.mde.state.mi.us 


Minnesota 3 

State Department of Children, Families, and 
Learning 

Personnel Licensing 

610 Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul 55101-2273, 612-296-2046 


Mississippi 3 

State Department of Education 

Office of Educator Licensure 

Central High School Building 

359 North West Street 

P.O. Box 771) 3 

Jackson 39205-0771, 601-359-3483 

http://mdek12.state.ms.us/OVTE/License/ 
license.htm 


Missouri 3 

Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

Teacher Certification Office 

205 Jefferson Street 

P.0. Box 480 © 

Jefferson City 65102-0480, 573-751-0051 

http://services.dese.state.mo.us/ 
divurbteached/teachcert 


Montana 3 

Office of Public Instruction 
Teacher Education and Certification 
1227 11th Avenue East, Room 210 
Box 202501 

Helena 59620-2501, 406-444-3150 


Nebraska 3 

Department of Education 

Teacher Education and Certification 

301 Centennial Mall South, Box 94987 
Lincoln 68509-4987, 402-471-0739 
http://nde4.nde.state.ne.us/TCERT/TCERT.html 


Nevada 3 

Department of Education 
Licensure Division 

700 East 5th Street 

Carson City 89701, 702-687-9141 


New Hampshire 

State Department of Education 
Bureau of Credentialing 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord 03301-3860, 603-271-2407 
www.state.nh.us/doe/education.htm 


New Jersey 3 

Department of Education 

Office of Professional Development and 
Licensing 

Riverview Executive Plaza, Building 100, 
Rte. 29 

Trenton 08625-0500, 609-292-2045 


New Mexico 3 

State Department of Education 
Professional Licensure Unit 
Education Building 

Santa Fe 87501-2786, 505-827-6587 
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New York 1 

State Education Department 

Office of Teaching 

Cultural Education Center, Room 5A47 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Empire State Plaza 
Albany 12230, 518-474-3901 
www.nysed.gov/tcert/homepage.htm 


North Carolina 3 

Department of Public Instruction 
Licensure Section 

301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh 27601-2825, 919-733-4125 


North Dakota 

Department of Public Instruction 
Educational Standards and Practices Board 
600 East Boulevard Avenue 

Bismarck 58505-0540, 701-328-2264 


Ohio 3 

Department of Education 

Division of Professional Development and 
Licensure 

65 South Front Street, Room 412 

Columbus 43215-4183, 614-466-3593 

www.ode.ohio.gov/www/tc/teacher.html 


Oklahoma 1 

State Department of Education 
Professional Standards Section 

Hodge Education Building 

2500 North Lincoln Boulevard, Room 212 
Oklahoma City 73105-4599, 405-521-3337 
www.sde.state.ok.us 


Oregon 2 

Teacher Standards and Practices 
Commission 

Public Service Building, Suite 105 

255 Capitol Street, N.E. 

Salem 97310, 503-378-3586 


Pennsylvania 3 

State Department of Education 

Bureau of Teacher Preparation and 
Certification 

333 Market Street, 3rd Floor 

Harrisburg 17126-0333, 717-787-3356 

www.cas.psu.edu/pde.html 
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Puerto Rico 3 

Department of Education 
Certification Office 

P.O. Box 190759 

San Juan 00919-0759, 787-754-0060 


Rhode Island 3 

Department of Education 

Office of Teacher Preparation, Certification, 
and Professional Development 

Shepard Building 

255 Westminster Street 

Providence 02903, 401-222-2675 


South Carolina 3 

State Department of Education 

Office of Organizational Development 
Teacher Certification Section 
Rutledge Building, Room 702 
Columbia 29201, 803-734-8466 


South Dakota 

Division of Education and Cultural Affairs 

Office of Policy and Accountability 

Kneip Building, 700 Governors Drive 

Pierre 57501-2291, 605-773-3553 

www.state.sd.us/state/executive/deca/ 
account/certif/htm 


Tennessee 3 

State Department of Education 
Teacher Licensing and Certification 
Andrew Johnson Tower, 5th Floor 
710 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville 37243-0377, 615-532-4880 


Texas 1 

State Board of Educator Certification 
1001 Trinity Street 

Austin 78701-2603, 512-469-3001 
www.sbec.state.tx.us/sbec/txcert.htm 


Utah 

State Office of Education 

Certification and Personnel Development 
250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City 84111, 801-538-7741 
www.usoe.k12.ut.us/cert/regs.html 


Vermont 

State Department of Education 
Licensing and Professional Standards 
120 State Street 

Montpelier 05620, 802-828-2445 


Virginia 3 

Department of Education 

James Monroe Building 

P.O. Box 2120 

Richmond 23218-2120, 804-371-2522 

www.pen.k12.va.us/Anthology/VDOE/ 
Compliance/TeachEd 


Washington 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Professional Education and Certification Office 

Old Capitol Building 

600 South Washington Street 

P.O. Box 47200 

Olympia 98504-7200, 360-753-6773 

http://inform.ospi.wednet.edu/CERT/ 
welcome.html 


West Virginia 3 

Department of Education 

Office of Professional Preparation 

1900 Kanawha Boulevard East 
Building #6, Room B-252 

Charleston 25305-0330, 304-558-7010 


Wisconsin 3 

Department of Public Instruction 
Teacher Education and Licensing Teams 
125 South Webster Street, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison 53707-7841, 608-266-1879 
www. dp.state.wi.us/tcert 


Wyoming 

Professional Teaching Standards Board 
Hathaway Building, 2nd Floor 

2300 Capital Avenue 

Cheyenne 82002, 307-777-6248 
www.k12.wy.us 


St. Croix District 3 

Department of Education 

Educational Personnel Services 

2133 Hospital Street 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands 00820, 340-773-1095 
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St. Thomas/St. John District 3 United States Department of Defense 

Department of Education Dependent Schools 3 

Personnel Services Certification Unit 

44-46 Kongens Gade 4040 N. Fairfax Drive 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00802, Arlington, Virginia 22203-1634 
340-774-0100 703-696-3081, ext. 133 


www.tmn.com/dodea 


Key to State Codes for Testing Requirements 


No Code No testing is required. 
a State requires successful completion of its own examination. 
2 State requires successful completion of its own examination plus completion 


of one or more national tests. 


3 State requires successful completion of one or more national tests. The 
Praxis Series is administered by the Educational Testing Service (ETS). States 
set their own minimum scores. 


Source: “Directory of State Teacher Licensure Offices.” from The 1999 Job Search Handbook for Educa- 
tors. Copyright © 1998. Used by permission of American Association for Employment in Education. 


Glossary 


academic engaged time The time a student spends on aca- 
demically relevant activities or materials while experienc- 
ing a high rate of success. 

academic freedom The freedom of teachers to teach about 
an issue or to use a source in teaching without fear of 
penalty, reprisal, or harassment. 

academy A type of secondary school during the early na- 
tional period that tried to combine the best of the Latin 
and English grammar schools. During the nineteenth 
century it took on a college preparation orientation. 

acceptable use policy A statement of rules governing stu- 
dent use of school computers, especially regarding access 
to the Internet. 

active learning Learning in which the student takes con- 
trol of or is positively involved in the process of his or her 
education; strongly associated with constructivism. 

aesthetics A branch of philosophy that examines the per- 
ception of beauty and distinguishes beauty from that 
which is moral or useful. 

alternative licensure A procedure offered by many states 
to license teachers who have not graduated from a state- 
approved teacher education program. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) The nation’s second 
largest teachers’ association or union. Founded in 1916, it 
is affiliated with the AFL-CIO, the nation’s largest union. 

assimilation The absorption of an individual or a group 
into the cultural tradition of a population or another 
group. 

assistive technology The array of devices and services that 
help people with disabilities to perform better in their 
daily lives. Such devices include motorized chairs, remote 
control units that turn appliances on and off, computers, 
and speech synthesizers. 

at-risk students See Students at risk. 

authentic assessment A recent trend in student evaluation 
that attempts to measure real student performance on sig- 
nificant tasks; the focus is on what we want the student to 
be able to do. Also called performance assessment. 

axiology The philosophical study of values, especially how 
they are formed ethically, aesthetically, and religiously. 


back-to-basics movement A theme in education reform 
during the 1970s and early 1980s. Proponents called for 
more emphasis on traditional subject matter such as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and history. 
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behaviorism A psychological theory asserting that all be- 
havior is shaped by environmental events or conditions. 

bilingual education A variety of approaches to educating 
students who speak a primary language other than English. 

block grant Federal aid to education that comes with only 
minimal federal restrictions on how the funds should be 
spent; compare Categorical grant. 

block scheduling An approach to class scheduling in 
which students take fewer classes each school day but 
spend more time in each class. 

breach of contract A failure to fulfill the requirements of a 
legal agreement. 

Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling in 1954 holding that segregated schools are 
inherently unequal. 

Buckley amendment The shorthand name for the Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act, which outlines who 
may and may not have access to a student’s records. 


call to excellence An educational slogan pointing students 
to high standards. 

career ladder A series of steps in an occupation. Usually the 
higher steps (“rungs” on the ladder) bring new tasks, more 
responsibility, increased status, and enhanced rewards. 

categorical grant Federal aid to education that must be 
spent for purposes that are specified in the legislation 
and by the federal agency administering the funds. 

CD-ROM An acronym for Compact Disc—Read-Only Mem- 
ory, a type of computer disk that stores several hundred 
megabytes of data and is currently used for many kinds 
of multimedia software. 

certification Recognition by a profession that one of its 
practitioners has met certain standards. Often used as a 
synonym for licensure, which is governmental approval 
to perform certain work, such as teaching. 

character education Efforts by the home, the school, the 
religious community, and the individual student to help 
the student know the good, love the good, and do the 
good and, in the process, to forge good qualities such as 
courage, respect, and responsibility. 

charter schools Public schools in which the educators, of- 
ten joined by members of the local community, have 
made a special contract, or charter, with the school dis- 
trict. Usually the charter allows the school a great deal of 
independence in its operation. 


chief state school officer The executive officer of a state’s 
board of education who is usually responsible for the ad- 
ministration of that state’s public education. This person 
is also the head of that state’s department of education. 
Also called superintendent of education, commissioner of 
education, and superintendent of public instruction. 

child-centered curriculum A curriculum that tends to 
stress the needs and development of the individual stu- 
dent rather than the mastery of fixed subject matter; also 
called society-centered curriculum. 

choice theory A theory articulated by psychiatrist William 
Glasser holding that humans have fundamental needs 
such as survival, love, power, freedom, and fun, and that 
throughout our lives our actions are attempts to satisfy 
these needs. 

civic learning A part of social studies that emphasizes 
preparing students to be good citizens by becoming 
aware of our common heritage and engaging issues re- 
lated to character and values. Students learn to apply 
principles of democracy to everyday concerns they will 
face as citizens. 

classroom management The set of teacher behaviors that 
create and maintain conditions in the classroom permit- 
ting instruction to take place efficiently and effectively. 

cognitive tools Computer applications that are used to 
engage and enhance thinking. 

common schools Public elementary schools that are open 
to children of all classes. During the nineteenth century, 
the common school became the embodiment of univer- 
sal education. 

compensatory education Educational support to provide 
a more equal opportunity for disadvantaged students 
through such activities as remedial instruction and early 
learning. 

constructivism A theory, based on research from cognitive 
psychology, that people learn by constructing their own 
knowledge through an active learning process rather 
than by simply absorbing knowledge directly from some 
other source. 

continuing contract An agreement between a school dis- 
trict and a teacher outlining the conditions and terms of 
work. 

contract A binding agreement between parties. 

cooperative learning An instructional approach in which 
students work together in groups to achieve learning 
goals. A variety of cooperative learning strategies exist. 

core curriculum A common course of study for all stu- 
dents, often called for by essentialist reforms in the 1980s. 

core knowledge See Cultural literacy. 

credential file A file established by college students—typ- 
ically with the school’s career planning and placement 
office-—that contains materials important for securing a 
teaching job, for example, letters of recommendation, a 
transcript, and a résumé. 
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critical thinking A general instructional approach in- 
tended to help students evaluate the worth of ideas, 
opinions, or evidence before making a decision or 
judgment. 

cultural literacy Being aware of the central ideas, stories, 
scientific knowledge, events, and personalities of a cul- 
ture; also known as core knowledge. 

cultural pluralism An approach to diversity of individuals 
that calls for understanding and appreciating cultural 
differences. 

culture shock The feeling of disorientation experienced by 
individuals when initially immersed in a society with dif- 
ferent values, customs, and mores. 

curriculum All the organized and intended experiences of 
the student for which the school accepts responsibility. 
See also Formal curriculum; Informal curriculum. 


dame school A school run by a housewife during early 
colonial days. 

database A software program that organizes and stores 
complex sets of information in the form of records that 
can be sorted according to different criteria. 

deductive reasoning A type of reasoning from the general 
to the particular; reasoning in which the conclusion fol- 
lows from the premise stated. 

de facto school segregation Segregation in the schools re- 
sulting primarily from residential patterns. 

de jure school segregation Segregation in the schools that 
occurs by law. 

democratic reconstructionists Subscribers to an educa- 
tional perspective that focuses on developing students who 
are prepared to make positive changes in a democracy. 

distance education The use of technology to link students 
and instructors who are separated in terms of location. 

district school The type of school that succeeded the 
town school and moving school in New England. A 
township was divided into districts, each with its own 
school, its own schoolmaster, and funding from the 
town treasury. 

drill and practice In educational technology, software pro- 
grams that give students a series of tasks to reinforce a 
concept or to initially diagnose a student's level. These 
programs monitor progress, provide feedback, and pre- 
sent tasks accordingly. 

due process The deliberative process that protects a per- 
son’s constitutional right to receive fair and equal protec- 
tion under the law. 


economic reconstructionists Subscribers to an educa- 
tional perspective or motivation that focuses on develop- 
ing students who take a critical stance toward the 
dominant social and economic status quo. 
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education The process by which humans develop their 
minds, their skills, and their character. It is a lifelong 
process marked by continual development and change. 

effective schools Schools that provide a significantly 
better education (usually measured by student test 
scores) for a much larger percentage of their students 
than do other schools serving similar student popula- 
tions. 

1890 institutions Colleges and universities created for 
African Americans as a result of the second Morrill Act 
passed by Congress in 1890. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) The fed- 
eral government's single largest investment in elementary 
and secondary education, including Title I. Originally 
passed in 1965, Congress reauthorizes it periodically, 
most recently in 1999, 

English grammar school A form of secondary education in 
the latter half of the colonial period that provided a prac- 
tical alternative education for students who were not in- 
terested in college. 

epistemology A branch of philosophy that examines the 
nature of knowledge, its origins, its foundations, its lim- 
its, and its validity. 

equality of educational opportunity A concept that stu- 
dents from less advantageous backgrounds should have 
equal opportunities to experience success in school. Dis- 
agreement exists on whether this implies simply provid- 
ing equal resources or ensuring equal success as more 
privileged students. 

essentialism An educational philosophy that emphasizes 
a core body of knowledge and skills necessary for effec- 
tive participation in society. Proponents believe that an 
educated person must have this core of knowledge and 
skills and that all children should be taught it. 

ethics A branch of philosophy that examines the right and 
wrong of human conduct. The term can also refer to a 
particular moral code or system. 

existentialism A philosophical doctrine emphasizing that 
individuals must create their own meaning and purpose 
in life. In education, an existentialist believes that each 
student must ultimately make meaning through individ- 
ual learning, not group learning. 

extrinsic rewards Rewards to an individual that are exter- 
nal to the activity itself, such as grades, gold stars, and 
prizes. 


fair use A legal principle defining specific, limited ways in 
which copyrighted material can be used without permis- 
sion from the author. 

formal curriculum Those subjects that are taught in school 
and the instructional approaches used to transmit this 
knowledge; also known as explicit curriculum. 


gifted and talented children Children who demonstrate 
or give evidence of potential for high achievement or 
performance in academic, creative, artistic, or leadership 
areas. The term gifted typically includes high intellectual 
ability; the term talented usually applies to creative or 
artistic abilities. 

Goals 2000 See National Education Goals. 


Head Start A federally funded compensatory education 
program, in existence since the mid-1960s, that provides 
additional educational services to young children suffer- 
ing the effects of poverty. 

hidden curriculum See Informal curriculum. 


inclusion The commitment to educate each child, to the 
maximum extent appropriate, in the regular school and 
classroom, rather than moving children with disabilities 
to separate classes or institutions. 

individualized education program (IEP) A management 
tool required for every student covered by the provisions 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. It 
must indicate a student’s current level of performance, 
short- and long-term instructional objectives, services to 
be provided, and criteria and schedules for evaluation of 
progress. 

individualized family services plan (IFSP) Similar to an 
individualized education program for school-aged chil- 
dren, the IFSP specifies the services to be provided to de- 
velopmentally delayed children from birth through age 
two. The IFSP is authorized by PL 99-457, the Education 
of the Handicapped Act Amendments. 

inductive reasoning A type of reasoning, from the partic- 
ular to the general, in which one can make a general con- 
clusion based on a number of facts. 

informal curriculum The teaching and learning that occur 
in school but are not part of the formal, or explicit, cur- 
riculum; also called the implicit or hidden curriculum. 

in loco parentis The responsibility of the teacher to func- 
tion “in the place of the parent” when a student is in 
school. 

integrated curriculum See Interdisciplinary curriculum. 

interdisciplinary curriculum A curriculum that integrates 
the subject matter from two or more disciplines, such as 
English and history, often using themes such as inven- 
tions, discoveries, or health as overlays to the study of the 
different subjects. Also known as integrated curriculum. 

Internet A worldwide computer network that individuals 
can access to communicate with others and to retrieve 
various kinds of information stored electronically in 
many locations throughout the world. 

intrinsic rewards Rewards to an individual that come from 
within, such as personal satisfaction or happiness. 


junior high school A separate kind of school created typi- 
cally for grades 7, 8, and 9. The first junior highs were 
founded in 1909-10. In recent years, they have been gradu- 
ally replaced by middle schools. 


Kalamazoo case The 1874 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
(Stuart and Others v. School District No. 1 of the Village of 
Kalamazoo and Others) that upheld the right of states to 
tax citizens to create public high schools. 

kindergarten A division of school for children below the 
first grade, usually for children between ages four and six; 
the concept, which means “children’s garden,” was im- 
ported to the United States from Germany during the 
nineteenth century. 


Latin grammar school First type of secondary school in 
the American colonies, whose main purpose was to pre- 
pare students for college. 

law The system of rules that governs the general conduct 
of a particular community's citizens. 

learning communities Organizations in which all mem- 
bers are engaged in continuous learning and improve- 
ment efforts. 

learning style Characteristic way a student learns, includ- 
ing such factors as the way an individual processes infor- 
mation, preference for competition or cooperation, and 
preferred environmental conditions such as lighting or 
noise level. 

learning to learn Acquiring a set of skills or competencies 
that enable one to learn more and to learn with greater 
efficiency. 

least restrictive environment (LRE) A requirement of the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act that stu- 
dents with disabilities should participate in regular edu- 
cation programs to the greatest extent appropriate. 

liability A legal obligation. 

licensure The approval given to an individual by a govern- 
mental agency, usually the state, to perform a particular 
work, such as teaching. 

limited English proficient (LEP) Term for students whose 
native language is not English and who have difficulty 
understanding and using English. 

local school board The policymaking body of a school dis- 
trict, which represents the citizens of the district in 
setting up a school program, hiring school personnel, 
and generally determining local policy related to public 
education. 

logic A branch of philosophy that involves the study of 
reasoning or of sound argument. In a more specific 
sense, logic is the study of deductive inference. 

looping An educational practice of multiyear teaching in 
which the teacher follows students to the next grade level 
and stays with the group for several years. 
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magnet school An alternative school that provides in- 
struction in specified areas such as the fine arts; for spe- 
cific groups such as the gifted and talented; or for using 
specific teaching styles such as open classrooms. In 
many cases, magnet schools are established as a method 
of promoting voluntary desegregation in schools. 

mainstreaming The practice of placing special education 
students in general education classes for at least part of 
the school day while also providing additional services, 
programs, or classes as needed. 

McGuffey Readers A six-volume series of readers developed 
by William Holmes McGuffey that sold more than 100 
million copies between 1836 and 1906. The readers served 
to create a common curriculum for many students. 

mentor A person who gives both personal and profes- 
sional guidance to a novice. 

metaphysics A branch of philosophy devoted to exploring 
the nature of existence or reality as a whole rather than to 
studying particular parts of reality as the natural sciences 
do. Metaphysicians try to answer questions about reality 
without referring to religion or revelation. 

middle school A school that bridges the grades between el- 
ementary school and high school, usually grades 6-8. It 
differs from a junior high school in that it is specifically 
designed for young adolescents, with a strong emphasis 
on personal growth and development, rather than mim- 
icking the high school’s emphasis on academics and 
sports, as junior high schools often did. 

Morrill Act Federal legislation passed in 1862 that granted 
each state federal land to establish colleges for the study 
of agriculture and mechanical arts. A second Morrill Act, 
passed in 1890, provided similar federal support to create 
“separate but equal” colleges for African Americans. 

multicultural curriculum Several approaches to multicul- 
tural curriculum exist, but at its essence it promotes an 
understanding of and appreciation for cultural plural- 
ism. It attempts to address issues of social injustice re- 
lated to racism, sexism, and economic inequality by 
reducing prejudice and fostering tolerance through the 
formal curriculum. 

multicultural education An approach to education that 
recognizes cultural diversity and fosters cultural enrich- 
ment of all children and youth. 

multiple intelligences A theory of intelligence put forth 
by Howard Gardner that identifies at least seven dimen- 
sions of intellectual capacities that people use to ap- 
proach problems and create products. 


National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) 
A professional agency that is setting voluntary standards 
for what experienced teachers should know and be able to 
do in more than thirty different teaching areas. 

national curricular standards Nationally dictated or recom- 
mended curriculum and levels of educational achievement. 
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National Education Association (NEA) The nation’s largest 
teachers’ association, founded in 1857 and having a 
membership of over 2.2 million educators. 

National Education Goals Goals for U.S. education, estab- 
lished by the president and the fifty state governors and 
legislated by Congress, that were intended to be reached 
by the year 2000. 

New England Primer ‘The basic text used in schools during 
the eighteenth century. It was an illustrated book com- 
posed of religious texts and other readings. 

New Basics A label given to a proposed agenda of curricu- 
lar reforms that hope to teach students how to apply 
knowledge. 

news group A worldwide electronic network of users who 
share a common interest and post messages to one an- 
other. 

normal school A two- or four-year institution devoted en- 
tirely to preparing teachers that gained great popularity 
in the nineteenth century and faded out in the twentieth 
century. 

Northwest Ordinances Passed by Congress in 1785 and 
1787, these ordinances were concerned with the sale of 
public lands in the Northwest Territory (from present- 
day Ohio to Minnesota). Every township was divided 
into thirty-six sections, one of which was set aside for the 
maintenance of public schools. The 1787 ordinance reaf- 
firmed that religion, morality, and knowledge were nec- 
essary to good government. 


Old Deluder Satan Act A Massachusetts law passed in 1647 
that strengthened an earlier law requiring parents to edu- 
cate their children. It required every town of fifty or more 
families to pay a teacher to teach the children reading and 
writing so they could read the Bible and thwart Satan, 
who would assuredly try to keep people from under- 
standing the scriptures. 


parent-teacher organization (PTO) A local organization, 
usually centered around each school, that consists of 
both parents and teachers at that school. Its purpose is to 
serve aS a communication mechanism between the 
school and the parents of the school’s students. 

participant observation In teacher education, the process 
of observing a class, recording one’s observations, and 
comparing notes with other observers. 

pedagogical content knowledge Teachers’ knowledge that 
bridges content knowledge and pedagogy with an under- 
standing of how particular topics can best be presented 
for instruction given the diverse interests and abilities of 
learners. 

perennialism A particular view of philosophy that sees hu- 
man nature as constant, with few changes over time. 
Perennialism in education promotes the advancement of 


the intellect as the central purpose of schools. The edu- 
cational process stresses academic rigor and discipline. 
performance assessment See Authentic assessment. 
performance pay A financial reward given to teachers, 
based on the special quality of their work. 

philosophy The love or search for wisdom; the quest for 
basic principles to understand the meaning of life. West- 
ern philosophy traditionally contains five branches of 
philosophy: metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, epistemology, 
and logic. 

phonics An approach to reading that teaches the reader to 
“decode” words by sounding out letters and combina- 
tions of letters. 

Plessy v. Ferguson A Supreme Court decision in 1896 that 
upheld the constitutionality of separate but equal accom- 
modations for African Americans. The ruling was quickly 
applied to schools. 

portfolio A collection of a person’s work. For students, 
portfolios are being used as a relatively new form of au- 
thentic assessment. They can contain a great range of 
work, from paper and pen work to sculpture. 

private venture school A type of school in the middle 
states during colonial times, licensed by the civil govern- 
ment but not protected or financed by it. 

privatization A movement to contract with private orga- 
nizations, often for-profit, to operate particular public 
schools whose students have been performing poorly on 
academic tests, or to provide specific educational services 
to public schools. The Edison Schools and Sylvan Learn- 
ing Centers are examples of such providers. 

problem solving The process of either presenting students 
with a problem or helping them to identify a problem and 
then observing and helping them become aware of the con- 
ditions, procedures, or steps needed to solve the problem. 

profession An occupation or occupational group that ful- 
fills certain criteria. Among other things, it must require 
training and knowledge, must perform a social service, 
must have a code of ethics, and must have a sense of au- 
tonomy and personal responsibility. 

professional development See Staff development. 

progressivism A form of educational philosophy that sees 
nature as ever changing. Because the world is always 
changing and new situations require new solutions to 
problems, learners must develop as problem solvers. 

public comprehensive high school The predominant form 
of secondary education in America in the twentieth cen- 
tury. It provides both preparation for college and a voca- 
tional education for students not going on to college. 


real encounters Face-to-face experiences that are powerful 
sources of learning. 

reduction in force (RIF) The elimination of teaching posi- 
tions in a school system because of declining student 
population or funding. 


reflection Conscious and analytical thought by an indi- 
vidual about what he or she is doing and how the action 
impacts others. 

reflective teaching A teacher’s habit of examining and 
evaluating his or her teaching on a regular basis. 


scaffolding Providing assistance—some structure, clues, 
help with remembering certain steps or procedures, or 
encouragement to try—when a learner is on the verge of 
solving a problem but can’t complete it independently. 

school choice Allowing parents to select alternative educa- 
tional programs for their children, either within a given 
school or among different schools. 

school culture The prevailing mores, values, and rituals 
that permeate a school. 

schooling Formal instruction typically conducted in an 
institution, adhering to standardized practices. 

schools-within-schools In large schools, the establishment 
of “houses” of teachers and 100 to 200 students. 

school vouchers A type of educational choice plan that 
gives parents a receipt or written statement that they can 
exchange for the schooling they believe is most desirable 
for their child. The school, in turn, can cash in the re- 
ceived vouchers for the money to pay teachers and buy 
resources. 

search engine A large database that has searched and in- 
dexed millions of web pages and helps users navigate the 
World Wide Web and pinpoint the information they 
need. 

self-fulfilling prophecy Students’ behavior that comes 
about as a result of teachers’ expectations that the stu- 
dents will behave in a certain way. Teachers expect stu- 
dents to behave in a certain way; they communicate those 
expectations by both overt and subtle means; and stu- 
dents respond by behaving in the way expected. 

sexual harassment Unwelcome sexual attention. 

simulation A technique for learning or practicing skills 
that involves dealing with a realistic but artificial prob- 
lem or situation. Typically, it provides an opportunity for 
safe practice with feedback on performance. 

site-based decision making A school reform effort to de- 
centralize, allowing decisions to be made and budgets to 
be established at the school-building level, where most of 
the changes need to occur. Usually teachers become in- 
volved in the decision-making process. Also known as 
site-based management, school-based management, or 
school-based decision making. 

social distance The psychological relationships between 
individuals. 

socialization The general process of social learning 
whereby children learn the many things they must know 
to become acceptable members of society. 

social reconstructionists Proponents of the theory of ed- 
ucation that schools ard teachers need to engage in the 
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restructuring and reforming of society to eradicate its ills 
and shortcomings. 

society-centered curriculum See Child-centered curriculum. 

socioeconomic status (SES) A system for measuring the 
economic conditions of people using the family’s occu- 
pational status, income, and educational attainment as 
measures of status. 

special education Educational programming provided by 
schools to meet the needs of students with disabilities. 

spreadsheet An interactive software program allowing 
users to perform multiple calculations and view more 
than one answer at a time. 

staff development The efforts by a school or school dis- 
trict to improve the professional skills and competencies 
of its professional staff. Also called “in-service” training 
in education. 

standard Exemplary performance that serves as a bench- 
mark. 

state board of education The state’s primary educa- 
tion policymaking body for elementary and secondary 
education. 

state department of education The state bureaucracy, 
operating under the direction of the state board of edu- 
cation, whose responsibilities typically include adminis- 
tering and distributing state and federal funds, licensing 
teachers and other educational personnel, providing ed- 
ucational data and analyses, and approving college and 
university educational licensure programs. 

structure of disciplines approach An approach to teach- 
ing subject matter that emphasizes understanding the 
structure of a discipline—the concepts and methods of 
inquiry that are the discipline’s most basic part—by 
learning the principles that constitute the heart of a dis- 
cipline. Popularized by Jerome Bruner during the 1960s. 

students at risk Students judged to be in serious jeopardy 
of not completing school or not succeeding in school. 

subject-matter-centered curriculum A curriculum that 
focuses on bodies of content or subject matter, usually 
the traditional subject disciplines. 

submersion model A method of learning English in which 
students receive instruction in all-English-speaking classes. 

superintendent of schools Typically, a professional educa- 
tor selected by the local school board to act as its execu- 
tive officer and as the educational leader and chief 
administrator of the local school district. 


teacher competency testing Examinations given to teach- 
ers to assess their professional knowledge and skills. 

teaching journal A professional record of reflections, in- 
structional ideas, and observations by a teacher or future 
teacher. 

teaching portfolio Collection of such items as research 
papers, pupil evaluations, teaching units, and videocas- 
settes of lessons to reflect the quality of a teacher’s 
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teaching. Portfolios can be used to illustrate to employ- 
ers the teacher’s quality or to obtain national board 
certification. 

teaching to the test Instruction that is driven by the re- 
quirements or characteristics of a test, rather than the 
needs of students or the substance of a particular subject. 

telecollaborate To use telecommunications technology, 
such as the Internet, telephone, or television, to bring in- 
dividuals from remote locations together to work on a 
project. 

telecommunication Communication through electronic 
transmission of messages, as by telephone, television, or 
computer network. 

tenure A legal right that confers permanent employment 
on teachers, protecting them from dismissal without ad- 
equate cause. 

TIMSS The Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study, the largest and most extensive international study 
of academic achievement in mathematics. 

Title I The section of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act that delivers federal funds to local school 
districts and schools for the education of students from 
low-income families and supplements the educational 
services provided to low-achieving students in those 
districts. 

Title IX A provision of the 1972 federal Education Amend- 
ment Act that prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
sex for any educational program or activity receiving fed- 
eral financial assistance. 

town school A New England elementary school during the 
early colonial period, required in every town of fifty or 
more families. 

tracking The homogeneous grouping of students for 
learning tasks on the basis of some measure(s) of their 
abilities. 

tutorial A software application designed to provide initial 
instruction in a given topic, check for understanding 
throughout the process, and evaluate the learner’s grasp 
of the topic once the program is completed. 


universal education Schooling for everyone. 


vicarious experiences Learnings gained not through direct 
experiences, but through observations or readings. 

virtual fieldtrip Computer software that simulates the ex- 
perience of an actual fieldtrip with the use of digital im- 
ages and multimedia tools. 


wait-time The time a teacher spends waiting for an answer 
after posing a question. Research indicates that good 
questioning practices involve giving students sufficient 
time to think about and respond to each question. 

whole language approach A teaching approach emphasiz- 
ing the integration of language arts skills and knowledge 
across the curriculum. It stresses the provision of a liter- 
ate environment and functional uses of language. 

word processor A software application that allows users to 
create, store, and edit text. These programs often come 
with additional writing aids such as on-screen dictionar- 
ies or spell checkers. 

World Wide Web (WWW) A collection of sites on the Inter- 
net that users can access using a graphical interface called 
a web browser. In addition to text, the sites often contain 
graphics, sound, video, or other multimedia applications, 
and many are connected to one another by hypertext 
links. 

writing across the curriculum An instructional approach 
using writing as a tool for learning in all subject areas. 


zone of proximal development A range of tasks that a child 
cannot yet do alone but can accomplish when assisted by 
a more skilled partner. This zone is the point at which in- 
struction can succeed and real learning is possible. 
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gaining experience for, 483 

and geographical location, 470-471 

non-school employers, 476 

obtaining positions, 480-485 

in other fields, 489-491 

subject matter and grade level in, 
471-472 

Empowerment, 105—106 

Engle v. Vitale, 420, 425 (tab.) 

English as a second language (ESL) 
model. See Bilingual education; 
Limited English proficiency (LEP) 

English grammar schools, 345 (tab.), 
372 

English/language arts education, 219-222 

Enrollment levels, 375, 376 (tab.), 469, 
470 (tab.) 

Environment, school, 92-93 

Epistemology, 326-327, 350 (tab.) 

ERIC, 243 

ERICA (Eyegaze Response Interface 
Computer Aid System), 230 

Escalante, Jaime, 22 

Essentialism, 254-255 (tab.), 340-342, 
350-351 (tab.) 

goals and practices of, 340-341 
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Ethics, 396—404 
case studies in, 399-400 
characteristics of ethical teaching, 
396-398 
checklist for, 401 
codes of, 401-404 
everyday, of teaching, 400-401 
and the law, 395-396 
philosophy and, 328 
ways to influence, 400-401 
Ethnocentric curriculum, 281 
Eurocentrism, 264, 333 
Excellence, 257, 442 
Existentialism, 254-255 (tab.), 342-345, 
350-351 (tab.) 
Expectations, student, 154 
Expectations, teacher, 90-91 
coherence in, 92 
and minority students, 157 
and self-fulfilling prophecies, 
189-190, 191 
Expulsion and suspension, 427-428 
Extracurricular activities 
religious, 421-422 
in shopping mall schools, 86 


Facilitator, teacher as, 190-191, 233 
Fair use guidelines, 416-417 
Families 
changing structure of, 138-140 
homeless, 143-144 
and poverty, 140-143, 141 (tab.), 142 
(tab.) 
single-parent, 139, 142 (tab.) 
two-career, 140 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act, 436, 482 
Federal aid, 241, 256, 314320. See also 
Financing, school 
Fieldtrips, virtual, 226 
Financing, school, 309-320 
federal funding, 314-320 
per pupil expenditures, 310, 311 
(tab.), 312 (tab.) 
for reform, 462, 464 
reform and the courts, 311, 313 
state and local, 310—314, 310 (tab.) 
U.S. vs. other countries, 315 
Fordham, Signithia, 104 
Foreign language education, 228-229 
Fragmentation, 203 
Frames of Mind (Gardner), 108 
Franklin, Benjamin, 361, 380 
Freedman, Samuel G., 15 


Freedom of expression 
student, 430-433 
teacher, 411-413 
Freire, Paulo, 80 
Froebel, Friedrich, 365, 368 (tab.) 
Fullam, Michael, 454 
FUTURES with Jaime Escalante, 22 


Gage, N. L., 198 
GalapagosQuest, 224 
Gangs, 151-152 
Gardner, Howard, 108-109, 114 
Gardner, John, 94 
Gatekeepers, teachers as, 81 
Gays and lesbians 
sexual harassment of, 170-171 
students, 101 
teachers, 415-416, 417 (tab.) 
Gender, 101 
bias (See also Women/girls) 
issues, 165-171 
technology and, 245-246 
Geographic information system (GIS), 
AW) 
Gifted and talented students, 113-115 
definitions of, 113-114 
dropout rate of, 113 
guidelines for teaching, 114-115 
identifying, 113-114 
programs for, 112-115, 127-128 
Ginott, Haim, 202 (tab.) 
Giroux, Henry A., 306 
Glasser, William, 105-106, 202 (tab.) 
Globalization, 80 
GLOBE (Global Learning and Observa- 
tions to Benefit the Environment), 
223 
Goals 
curriculum reform and, 257-258 
group, 275 
of high schools, 86 
of middle schools, 84-85 
National Education Goals, 456-457, 
456 (tab.) 
“Goals 2000: Educate America Act,” 258, 
456-457, 456 (tab.) 
Goldberg v. Kelly, 405 
“Golden Rule,” 292 
Good, Thomas, 189-190 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips (Hilton), 15 
Goodlad, John, 258, 458 
Governance and control of schools, 
290-321 
business, 304—307 


federal government, 308-309 
local school districts, 295-296 
parents, 302-304 
professional education organizations, 
301-302 
standardized testing and, 307 
state level, 292-295 
state vs. local control, 292 
Gradebook software, 237 
Graduate study, 524-525 
Graduation requirements, 459 
Grammar schools, 370, 371 (tab.), 372 
Graphing calculators, 228 
“Great Books” approach, 333 
Grievances, 406 
Group investigation, 297 (tab.) 
Group process, 202 (tab.) 
Group study, 524 


Hazelwood School District v. Kuhlmeier, 
432-433, 435 (tab.) 
Head Start, 316-317, 369 
Health education, 265-266. See also Sex 
education 
Hedonists, 327 
Henderson, Marilyn, 396-397 
Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 365, 368 
(tab.) 
High schools. See also Secondary 
education 
comprehensive, 375 
enrollment in, 375, 376 (tab.) 
history of, 371 (tab.), 374-375 
life in, 85-90 
peer groups/subcultures in, 107 
reform, 89—90 
similarities among, 85-86 
Hill, David, 412-413 
Hilton, James, 15 
Hirsch, E. D., Jr., 281, 334, 457 
Hispanic Americans. See also Minorities 
dropout rates among, 153, 154 (tab.) 
history of education of, 388-389 
at risk, 137-138 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 431 
Homelessness, 143—144 
Honig v. Doe, 428, 435 (tab.) 
Hornbooks, 359-360 
“Hostile Hallways,” 433-434 
Howe, Kenneth, 396 
How Schools Shortchange Girls, 165 
Human potential movement, 343. See 
also Existentialism 
Hunter, Evan, 15 


Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 333 
HyperStudio, 218 (tab.), 220, 233 


Idealism, 340. See also Essentialism 
Immersion model, 119, 121-122 
Immigrants (to U.S.), 78, 102, 389-390 
recent Asian, 389-390 
Inclusion 
assistive technology and, 230-232 
of gifted/talented students, 114, 128 
pros and cons of, 125 
Independent study, 523 
Indiana 
Buddy System Project, 245 
Individualized education programs 
(IEPs), 122, 123-124 
software for, 237 
Individualized family services plans 
(IFSPs), 123 
Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA), 123-124, 232 
Inductive reasoning, 329-330 
In loco parentis, 426-427 
Inquiry method, 256 
In-service programs, 244, 454, 525. See 
also Staff development 
Instructional approaches, 272-280 
Instrumentalism. See Progressivism 
Interagency cooperation, 128 
Interdisciplinary connections, 221-222 
with spreadsheets, 226-227 
Interdisciplinary/integrated curriculum, 
273-274, 274 (fig.) 
International Society for Technology in 
Education (ISTE), 232 
Internet. See also World Wide Web 
acceptable use policies, 240-241, 433 
and copyright, 418 
foreign language education and, 
228-229 
foreign language learning and, 264 
and freedom of speech, 433 
online archives, 225 
science education and, 223-224 
teacher resources on, 235-236 
telecollaboration, 219 (tab.) 
Virtual High School (VHS), 
229-230 
Interpersonal skills, 398 
Interview skills, 482-483, 484-485 


Jackson, Philip W., 81 
Jason Project, 226 
Jefferson, Thomas, 27, 361 


Jigsaw/Jigsaw 2, 276 (tab.) 
Job Search Handbook for Educators, 481, 
483 
“Jocks,” 107 
Johns Hopkins University, 84 
Johnson, Lois, 202 (tab.) 
Johnson, Lyndon, 309 
Journals, 278 
teaching, 56-57 
Junior high schools. See also Middle 
schools 
history of, 371 (tab.), 375-377 
life in, 83-85 


Kalamazoo case, 374 
Kaufman, Bel, 15 
Keefe v. Geanakos, 414, 417 (tab.) 
Keillor, Garrison, 445 
Keller, Helen, 185 
Kentucky, educational reform in, 464 
Kidder, Tracy, 15, 187 
Kierkegaard, Soren, 343 
Kilgo, Reese Danley, 16 
Kindergarten, 365, 368 (tab.) 
Kindergarten Cop, 15 
Knowing vs. doing, 199-200 
Knowledge 
constructivist view of, 346 
and ethics, 398 
philosophy and, 326-327 
theoretical, 194-199 
Kohl, Herbert, 187 
Kounin, Jacob, 203 


“Lake Wobegon’” effect, 445 
Land-grant colleges, 381-382 
Language arts, 219-222, 259-261 
Languages, foreign, 264-265 
Laptop Pilot Program, 239 
“Last Day” (Kilgo), 16 
Latch-key children, 140 
Latin grammar schools, 370, 371 (tab.) 
Lau Remedies, 119 
Lau v. Nichols, 119, 390 
Law 
child abuse reporting, 419 
contracts, tenure, dismissal and, 
406-408 
copyright, 416-418 
corporal punishment and, 429 
definition of, 395 
and due process, 404-406, 426-427 
and freedom of expression, 411—413, 
430-433 
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religion and schools, 420-426, 425 
(tab.) 
search and seizure, 429-430 
and student records, 434, 436 
students and, 426-436 
suspension, expulsion and, 427-428 
and teacher ethics, 395-396 
teacher liability and, 408-410 
and teacher lifestyle, 415-416 
teacher self-defense and, 410-411 
Learning. See also Achievement, 
academic 
active, 443-444 
continuous, 449 
logs, 278 
styles, 109-112 
teams, 105-106 
technologies affecting, 217-232 
Learning communities, 454 
Least restrictive environment, 124 
Lee v. Weisman, 421, 425 (tab.) 
Levin, Henry, 458 
Liability, teacher, 408-410 
Liberty and Learning in the Schools, 
412-413 
Licensure, 485-489 
alternative, 487 
endorsements, 114, 486 
middle-grade schools and, 85 
state departments of education and, 
295 
teacher standards and, 196 
technology and, 243 
traditional, 485-487 
Life in Classrooms (Jackson), 81 
Lighthouse Project, 235-236 
Limited English proficiency (LEP), 100, 
119-122 
Local control, 357 
Locke, John, 368 (tab.) 
Locker searches, 430 
Logic, 328-330, 350 (tab.) 
Looping, 279. 
Lortie, Dan, 9 
Lundquist, Ernie, 45n, 513 


Madden, Nancy A., 319 

Madison, James, 27 

Magnet schools, 160-161 

Mainstreaming, 124. See also 
Inclusion 

Maintenance model, 119, 121-122 

Mann, Horace, 363, 364 

Math Blaster, 221 
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Mathematics, 261—262 
academic achievement in, 268-270 
reform projects, 457-458 
Mathematics education, 227-228 
Mather, Rev. Cotton, 379 
McCormack, Jane, 11 
McDaniel, Thomas, 424 
McGuffey Readers, 253, 363 
Mentors, 58-59, 115, 526 
Metaphysics, 325-326, 350 (tab.) 
Michigan, educational reform in, 313 
Middle schools 
arguments for, 375-376 
history of, 371 (tab.), 375-377 
life in, 83-85 
Minorities 
academic assessment of, 268 
demographics of, 102-103, 103 (tab.) 
dropout rates among, 153-154, 154 
(tab.) 
as gifted/talented students, 114 
history of education of, 379-390 
and poverty, 140-141, 141 (tab.), 142 
(tab.) 
on school boards, 296 
and school choice, 160 
single-parent families among, 139 
as teachers, 472, 474-475 
tracking and, 282 
Miracle Worker, The, 185 
Momentum, in teaching, 203 
Montessori, Maria, 158, 365, 368 (tab.) 
Moral deliberation, 397 
More, Sir Thomas, 11—12 
Morrill Acts, 381—382, 391 (tab.) 
Morrison v. State Board of Education, 
415-416, 417 (tab.) 
Motivational factors, 8 
Motives for teaching, 3-8 
case studies in, 17-21, 23-27 
Moving schools, 359 
Mr. Holland’s Opus, 15 
Multicultural education, 116-118 
ys. core curriculum, 280-282 
Multimedia, 220 
learning to read with, 220-221 
textbooks, 272 
Multimedia presentation software, 218 
(tab.) 
Multiple intelligences, 108-109 
Menu, 109, 110-111 (tab.) 
Multiple Intelligences: The Theory in 
Practice (Gardner), 108 


Multi-year teaching, 279 
Myres, John W., 463 


National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 268, 269 (tab.) 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), 
382-383 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 89 
National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards (NBPTS), 510-513 
National Center for Health Statistics, 
226-227 
National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, 258, 442 
National Education Association (NEA), 
514-516 
Code of Ethics, 402—403 
influence of on education, 301 
National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning, 278 
National Education Goals, The, 267-268, 
456-457 
National Writing Project, 458 
Nation at Risk, A, 258, 442, 455, 456 
Nation Prepared, A: Teachers for the 21st 
Century, 70 
Native Americans 
dropout rates among, 153, 154 (tab.), 
388 
history of education of, 387-388 
Neo-Marxists, 80 
Networks 
computer, 235-236 
national voluntary, 458 
New Basics, 450-451 
New England Primer, 336, 360 
New Haven, CT 
PTO in, 303-304 
School Development Project, 318, 447 
New Jersey v. T.L.O., 430, 435 (tab.) 
News groups, 228-229, 235 
Normal schools, 364, 502 
Northwest Ordinances, 361 


Object lessons, 365 

Ogbu, John, 104 

Old Deluder Satan Act, 359, 370 
O'Neill, Tip, 462 

Online archives, 225 

On-task behavior, 201-203 
Oregon Trail, 221 


Other People’s Children (Delpit), 187 
Overdwelling, 203 
Overlearning, 200 


Pacific Islanders, 390 
Paideia Proposal, The (Adler), 281, 
333-334 
Palisades Charter School, 223 
PalmPilots, 222 
Parents 
technology and, 244-245 
Parent(s) 
Asian-American, 390 
improving involvement of, 304 
influence of on education, 302-304 
involvement and school effectiveness, 
91-92 
role in preschool education, 123-124 
and school choice, 159, 162 
and student records, 434, 436 
working with, 51-55 
Parent-teacher organization (PTO), 
303-304 
Participant observation, 187 
Pauley, Cecelia, 126 
Peabody College of Education, 242-243 
Pedagogical content knowledge, 194 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Freire), 80 
Peddiwell, J. Abner, 284 
Peer groups, 107 
Perennialism, 254-255 (tab.), 283, 330, 
332-335 
application to education, 324-325 
(tab.), 350-351 (tab.) 
in the curriculum, 332-333 
Performance assessment, 446 
Performance pay, 462 
Personal contacts, 483 
Personalization, of schools, 89 
Personal progress plans, 89 
Pestalozzi, Johann, 365, 368 (tab.) 
Philosophy, 322-354 
branches of, 325-330 
and curriculum, 325-326 
definition of, 323 
developing a personal, 331, 348-352 
eclecticism, 349-350 
educational, 330-345 
essentialism, 340-342, 350-351 (tab.) 
existentialism, 342-345, 350-351 (tab.) 
and liberal education, 350-352 
perennialism, 330, 332-335, 350-351 
(tab.) 


philosopher’s method and, 325 
progressivism, 335-339, 350-351 (tab.) 
sources of, 324 
Phonics, 261 
Photoshop, 226 
Physical education/health/recreation, 
265-266 
Piaget, Jean, 346 
Pickering v. Board of Education, 383, 411, 
417 (tab.) 
Placement centers, 483 
Planning, teacher, 207—208 
Plessy v. Ferguson, 382, 391 (tab.) 
Policies, 13 
acceptable use, 240-241 
on bilingual education, 120 
on busing, 384 
on censorship, 412-413 
on class size, 448-449 
on educator accountability, 294 
and help for new teachers, 58-59 
national board certification and, 512 
national standards and, 347 
school uniforms, 76 
on standardized reading programs, 
260 
on teacher preparation, 488-489 
teacher standards, 196 
Portfolios, 446. See also Authentic 
assessment 
teaching, 481-482 
Poverty, 140-143, 141 (tab.) 
and technology access, 241-242 
tracking and, 282 
Power. See also Empowerment 
restructuring as goal of school, 80 
of teachers, 9, 395-396 
PowerPoint, 218 (tab.), 220 
Prayer in schools, 420-421 
Pregnancy, teenage, 144-145, 428 
Preschool interventions, 122—123 
Pressure groups, 497 
Principal(s), 299-301, 300 (tab.) 
assistance from, 38 
responsibilities of, 299-300 
roles of, 35-37 
and school effectiveness, 91 
shortage of, 301 
Privacy, right to, 434, 436 
Private school(s), 378-379 
employment in, 476 
Private venture schools, 360-361, 372 
Privatization, 306-307 


Probable cause, 430 

Problem solving 
student, 336 
teaching, 277-278 
technology and, 223 

Process of Education, The, 255 

Professional associations, 513-522. See 
also American Federation of Teach- 
ers; National Education Association 

employment in, 491 

influence of on education, 301—302 
specialized, 518-520, 521 (tab.) 
student, 519-520 

Professional development, 235-236, 
523-526 

Proficiency-oriented instruction, 265 

Progressive Education Association, 367, 
369 

Progressivism, 253, 254 (tab.), 283, 
335-339, 350-351 (tab.) 

Project CHILD (Computers Helping 
Instruction and Learning Develop- 
ment), 233-234 

Project 2061, 262-263, 457-458 

Psychological theory, 345-348 

Public Agenda, 384 

Public comprehensive high schools, 375, 
376 (tab.) 

Public education, 357 

Public Education Network, 384 

Public Law 94-142, 122, 428 

Public Law 99-457, 122-123 

Publishing, employment in, 491 


Questioning skills, 205-207 


Raspberry, William, 260 
Ray v. School District of DeSoto County, 
435 (tab.) 
Reading education, 259-261 
Reading Mastery, 260 
Reagan, Ronald, 315-316, 456 
Realism, 340. See also Essentialism 
Realness, 190 
Reasonable force, 410-411 
Reasonable grounds, 430 
Reasoning 
deductive, 328-329 
and ethics, 398 
inductive, 329-330 
Records, student, 434, 436 
Recreation and leisure, employment in, 
491 
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Reduction in force (RIF), 408, 473 
Reengineering, 465 
Reflection, 17, 179 
Reflective teaching, 179 
Reform, educational, 439-466 
authentic assessment, 444-446 
business and, 304-305 
character education, 451—453 
community in, 446-449 
constructivism, 443—444 
current initiatives, 455-464 
debate about need for, 440 
elements of, 442—455 
excellence, 442 
high school, 89-90 
learning to learn, 449-451 
local efforts, 462-464 
motivations for, 441 
national-level efforts, 455-459 
progressive movement, 367, 369 
school choice, 159-164 
of school finance methods, 311, 
313-314 
staff development and, 453-455 
state efforts, 459-462 
and teachers, 464-465 
Religion, in schools, 420-426, 425 (tab.) 
and common schools, 363 
and early American education, 
359-360, 363 
guidelines for religious neutrality, 
424, 426 
Résumés, 481 
Rewards, of teaching, 8-13 
Riffing, 408, 473 
Riley, Richard, 292 
Rodriguez case, 313 
Rogers, Carl, 190-191, 202 (tab.) 
Ross, Steven M., 319 


Saber-Tooth Curriculum, The 
(Peddiwell), 284 
Sadker, David, 166 
Sadker, Myra, 166 
Salaries, teacher, 8-9, 477-480, 479-480 
(tab.) 
beginning, 479-480 (tab.) 
in 19th century, 373, 501 
performance pay, 462 
private school, 476 
public school, 478-480 (tab.) 
reform in, 462 
Sanchez, Rene, 463 
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Sartre, Jean-Paul, 342 
Scaffolding, 197-199 
Scheduling, 89 
block, 278-280 
software for, 237 
Schemas/schemata, 346 
Schmuck, Patricia, 202 (tab.) 
Schmuck, Richard, 202 (tab.) 
Schnaiberg, Lynn, 120 
School boards, local, 296, 297 (tab.) 
vs. superintendents, 298-299 
School choice, 159-164 
School Development Program model, 
318, 447 
Schooling. See also Education 
definition of, 68 
eliminating poverty through, 142-143 
vs. education, 68-69 
School(s) 
consolidation, 367 
effective, 90-93 
elementary, 81-83 
financing of, 309-320 
gender bias in, 165-171 
governance/control of, 290-321 
grade configurations in, 83-84 
magnet, 160-161 
models of, 72-75 
more time in, 459-460 
networks of, 458 
and non-college-bound students, 266 
nontraditional programs in, 128-129 
private, 378-379 
privatization of, 306-307 
purposes of, 69-72 
role of, 69 
rural, and distance education, 
229-230 
as socialization, 75, 77 
social purposes of, 94 
technology and, 216-217 
as transmitters/re-creators of culture, 
75, 77-80 
unfinished work of, 93-95 
variety of, 71 
violence/vandalism in, 149-153 
-within-schools, 447, 449 
year-round, 314 
“Schools for the 21st Century,” 103 
Science curriculum, 262-263 
Science education, 222—224 
Science/Technology/Society (S/T/S), 458 
Scientific creationism, 423. See also 
Creationism 


Scopes v. State of Tennessee, 423, 425 
(tab.) 
Scoville v. Board of Education, 413, 417 
(tab.) 
Scriptures in school, 420-421 
Search and seizure, 429-430 
Search engines, 235, 236 
Secondary education, 370-378 
lack of change in, 377 
school types, 370, 371 (tab.) 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCAN) report, 
266-267 
Secular education, 357, 358 
Secular humanism, 422-423 
Segregation, school, 383-386 
de facto vs. de jure, 382 
desegregation vs. integration, 386 
and magnet schools, 160-161 
and separate but equal, 308-309, 382 
Self-defense, teacher, 410-411 
Self-esteem, 105-106 
Self-fulfilling prophecy, 189-191 
Self-understanding, achieving, 186-188 
“Separate but equal,” 308-309, 382 
Serrano v. Priest, 311, 313 
Service learning, 452-453 
Sex education, 145, 171-173 
Sexual harassment, 169-170, 433-434 
Sexually transmitted diseases, 172-173 
Sexual orientation 
student, 101 
Shanker, Albert, 412, 514, 518-519 
Shopping mall, school as, 73, 86-88 
Shopping Mall High School, The, 88 
Simulations, 218 (tab.) 
social studies education and, 225-226 
Site-based decision making, 162, 302 
Sizer, Theodore, 447, 458 
Skeptics, 326 
Skinner, B. F., 202 (tab.), 345 
Slavin, Robert, 458 
Slavin, Robert E., 319 
Small Victories (Freedman), 15 
Smith, Lana J., 319 
Smith v. Board of School Commissioners 
of Mobile County, 424 
Smoothness, 203 
Social distraction, 82-83 
Social issues, 135-175 
child abuse/neglect, 145-146 
homelessness, 143—144 
poverty, 140-143, 141 (tab.), 142 
(tab.) 


school as solver of, 73—75 
service learning, 452-453 
substance abuse, 147-148, 147 (tab.) 
suicide, 148-149 
teenage pregnancy, 144-145 
violence/vandalism, 149-153 
Socialization, 75, 77, 165-166 
Social justice, 118 
Social reconstructionists, 78-80 
Social services, through schools, 
128-129 
Social studies curriculum, 263-264 
Social studies education, 224-227 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 379 
Socioeconomic status, 100-101 
Socioemotional climate, 202 (tab.) 
Socrates, 3, 332 
Software. See Computer software 
Special education 
inclusion in, 124-126 
legislation regarding, 122-125 
technology and, 230-232 
Spreadsheets, 218 (tab.) 
in social studies education, 226—227 
Staff development, 243-244, 453-455 
Stand and Deliver, 14, 22 
Standards 
coherence in, 92 
national, 258, 457 
and standardized testing, 307 
for teachers, 510-513 
technology, 232 
Statements of purpose, 70 
Status, of teachers, 9 
Stereotypes, 189, 390 
Stoics, 327 
Strengths, identifying personal, 4 
Structure of disciplines approach, 
255-256 
Stuart and Others v. School District No. 1 
of the Village of Kalamazoo and 
Others, 374 
Student National Educational Associa- 
tion, 519 
Student newspapers, and freedom of the 
press, 432—433 
Student(s) 
differing abilities of, 107-115 
differing needs of, 105-107 
disengagement of, 446-447 
diversity of, 99-102 
due process and, 426-427 
emotionally disturbed, 428 


and the law, 426-436 
neglect of “average,” 87-88 
non-college-bound, 266 
nontraditional programs for, 128-129 
as problem solvers, 336 
purchasing power of, 306 
real experience with, 14-15 
responsibility of, developing, 205 
-teacher disparity, 129, 131 
working with, 11 
Students with disabilities, 112-113 
assistive technology for, 126-127, 
230-232 
demographics of, 112, 112 (tab.) 
guidelines for teaching, 100, 127 
inclusion of, 124-126 
legislation regarding, 122-125 
teaching implications for, 112-113 
Student-teacher ratios, 469—470 
teachers’ role and, 82 
Student Teams Achievement Divisions 
(STAD), 276 (tab.) 
Subgroups, teacher, 92 
Substance abuse, 147-148, 147 (tab.) 
case study in, 399 
Success for All, 260, 318-319, 458 
Suicide, 148-149 
of gay and lesbian students, 171 
warning signs of, 148-149 
Sullivan, Anne Mansfield, 185 
Superintendents of education, 295 
Superintendents of schools, 296, 298, 
298 (tab.), 300 (tab.) 
Supervision, 525 
Supreme Court, U.S., rulings of, 308-309 
on bilingual education, 119, 390 
on due process, 405 
on equality of educational opportu- 
nity, 156-157 
on in loco parentis, 426-427, 435 (tab.) 
on private schools, 378 
on religion and schools, 420-424, 425 
(tab.) 
on school financing, 311, 313 
on search and seizure, 430 
on segregation/desegregation, 
308-309, 383, 385-386 
on student freedom of expression, 
430-433 
on student rights, 433, 434, 435 (tab.) 
on suspension and expulsion, 
427-428 
on teacher freedom of expression, 
411, 413 


Suspension and expulsion, 427—428 

Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenberg Board of 
Education, 383, 391 (tab.) 

Swetnam, Leslie, 15 

Syllogisms, 328-329 


Task orientation, 91, 93 
Teacher (Ashton-Warner), 187 
Teacher(s) 
areas of competence for, 182-183, 184 
(tab.) 
case study of bad, 399-400 
colonial period, 499, 501 
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